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In  explosion  in  a  city  street.  People  in  the  street \ 
thousands  of  them.  They  are  mechanics ,  housewives  going 
to  market,  young  men  trying  to  get  on  in  business,  news- 
paper men,  street-car conductors ■,  drivers  oj "trucks,  corner 
policemen,  old  men  who  sell  newspapers,  dirty-faced  boys 
selling  newspapers,  women  going  to  meet  their  lovers, 
country  people  in  the  city  for  the' day,  travellers  passing 
through  the  city. 

You  can  imagine  such  an  explosion.  Let  us  say  no- 
body has  been  hurt. 

Stephen  Crane  never  hurt  any  one.  He  was  an  explo- 
sion all  right. 

The  strange  thing  to  think  about  is  such  an  explosion 
happening  and  no  one  paying  any  attention.  You  might 
have  imagined  every  one  was  dead — that  only  ghosts  of 
people  were  walking  in  the  street. 

I  am  thinking  about  Stephen  Crane  coming  along — as 
a  writer.  Writing  in  America  must  have  been  pretty  dead 
then.  There  are  signs  enough  of  the  same  kind  of  death 
now. 
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People  think  they  can  write  about  people  with  their 
fingers.  In  Stephen  Crane's  day  America  was  pretty  full 
of  individualists.  Look  at  the  pictures  left  of  early  Amer- 
icans. An  individualist  hasn't  much  time  to  think  of 
others.  He  is  hot  on  freedom,  liberty — that  sort  of  thing. 
Of  course  he  means  himself,  his  own  liberty,  his  own 
freedom. 

There  isn't  any  such  thing,  but  people  persist  in  think- 
ing there  is.  America  was  built  up  on  that  sort  of  ideas. 

Pretty  bad  place  for  such  men  as  Mark  Twain,  Frank 
Norris,  StephenCrane ,Walt  Whitman,  Herman  Melville. 

You  cant  be  an  individualist  and  write  as  Stephen 
Crane  sometimes  did.  You  can't  do  it  with  your  fingers  or 
your  arms. 

You  have  to  feel  people,  things.  I  can  imagine  Stephen 
Crane  going  along  a  street  in  a  city  and  hearing  a  truck- 
driver  swear  at  a  street-car  conductor.  That  is  when  the 
explosion  occurred.  Something  inside  a  man  suddenly 
expanding,  taking  in  everything — self  forgotten. 

The  real  writer  writes  with  every  nerve  in  his  body — 
all  his  nerves  aroused.  Clever  men  can  write  any  time. 
They  know  a  little  bag  of  tricks  and  can  just  reel  it  off. 
Stevie  learned  to  do  that.  Tm  bound  to  say  I  think  he 
wrote  some  pretty  bad  stories.  I  suppose  the  magazine 
editors  of  his  time  and  the  other  and  more  successful 
writers  told  him  how  to  do  it  and  he  listened. 

I  remember  that  I  was  a  boy  when  he  began  to  write.  I 
had  left  a  country  town  and  was  working  in  an  adver- 
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tising  agency.  One  day  a  man  named  Marco  Morrow, 
who  worked  as  a  copy  writer  in  the  same  agency  ,  came  in 
from  lunch  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  eyes  were  shin- 
ing. It  was  a  Steve  Crane  book,  one  of  the  early  ones. 
I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  "Maggie,"  the  red 
badge  of  courage,  or  what  it  was .  I  remember  our  ex- 
citement. Marco  made  for  me,  hauled  me  away  from  my 
desk.  We  cut  out  for  the  day.  This  was  in  Chicago.  I 
fancy  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  back  room  of  some 
little  saloon,  drinking  beer  and  Steve  Crane. 

Suppose  they  opened  the  saloons  now — after  this  pro- 
hibition business.  Cozy  warm  places  to  go  on  winter 
afternoons.  Men  about,  telling  stories,  bragging,  lying, 
laughing. 

There  was  literary  prohibition  in  Steve  Crane's  day 
all  right.  He  defied  them  and  at  least  partly  got  away 
with  it.  He  sold  real  whisky,  beer,  wine,  for  a  while  any- 
way. What  I  mean  is  that  he  was  a  writer  really  writing 
when  it  wasnt  being  done.  That  is  the  wonder  of  the  man. 
It  is  time  he  was  getting  a  hearing.  If  the  man  wrote  some 
bad,  easy,  tricky  stuff,  what  of  it} 

A  country  gets  real  writers  by  having  them.  Writers 
who  are  trying  to  do  decent  work  in  America  now  do  not 
know  what  they  owe  to  Walt  Whitman,  Herman  Mel- 
ville, Steve  Crane.  Future  writers  here  will — some  of 
them — hate  to  admit  how  much  they  owe  to  such  present- 
day  men  as,  say,  Theodore  Dreiser.  Men  of  talent  are  not 
always  generous. 
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It  does  not  matter.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
culture  of  a  country — a  new  country — builds  up  slowly. 
There  is  a  house  being  built.  It  takes  time  and  the  labour 
of  real  craftsmen.  Stephen  Crane  was  a  craftsman.  The 
stones  he  put  in  the  wall  are  still  there. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  speak  about.  You  will  see  I 
am  not — in  writing  of  Steve  Crane — holding  my  self  down 
to  this  present  volume ',  midnight  sketches.  But  you  read 
it.  Notice  something. 

Notice  the  colour  of  the  prose.  Something  splashy — 
men,  women,  rainy  nights.  Colours  in  buildings,  skies, 
men  s  faces,  caught  and  put  down. 

Once  long  ago  in  Chicago  I  was  talking  with  Carl 
Sandburg.  We  were  walking  in  a  city  street  and  I  was 
railing  at  American  writers  because  their  prose  was  so 
colourless.  "Look  at  that,"  I  said.  We  were  walking  over 
one  of  the  bridges  that  cross  the  Chicago  River.  I  pointed 
to  the  smoky  skies,  the  buildings  rearing  up,  the  marvel- 
lous colour  of  the  river  down  below  the  bridge. 

"It's  all  splashy  with  colour,  washed  with  colour,  and 
none  of  them  ever  catch  any  of  it.  They  make  life  too 
colourless,  too  eternally  grey,"  I  said.  .  .  .  "You  lie" 
said  Carl. 

He  referred  me  again  to  Steve  Crane,  sent  me  of  to  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  to  find  a  little  book  of  Crane's 
early  verse. 

Pure  colour,  experiments,  a  man  finding  his  way, 
feeling  his  way.  What  that  man  knew  he  never  got  said. 
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Writers  in  America  who  do  not  know  their  Stephen 
Crane  are  missing  a  lot.  Suppose  he  did  put  a  pretty 
little  patent-leather  finish  on  some  oj  his  later  tales.  Take 
him  for  what  he  was — his  importance.  Think  oj  what  was 
going  on  all  around  him  then. 

All  the  painters  oj  that  day  painting  in  low  tones — 
going  in  jor  jacile  brush  work.  The  arts  all  grey.  Grey 
cities ,  grey  people. 

A  young  man  coming  along,  not  too  strong  physically , 
touched  with  consumption,  broke  most  ojhis  life. 

Standing  up  against  the  almost  universal  greyness  oj 
the  art  expression  oj  his  day.  Putting  in  great  splashes 
oj  colour — the  tales  in  this  volume,  "Maggie,"  the  red 

BADGE  OF  COURAGE Others  tOO. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  have  all  his  books  on  your  shelves. 
Get  him  in  relation  to  his  times,  the  drama  oj  the  man,  oj 
his  life. 

He  did  a  lot.  He  was  an  explosion  all  right.  It's  about 
time  people  began  to  hear  the  explosion. 

Sherwood  Anderson 
Rips  hi  n  Farm 

GRANT, 

VIRGINIA 

September,  1926. 
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t  was  late  at  night,  and  a  fine  rain  was  swirling  softly- 
down,  causing  the  pavements  to  glisten  with  hue  of  steel 
and  blue  and  yellow  in  the  rays  of  the  innumerable  lights. 
A  youth  was  trudging  slowly,  without  enthusiasm,  with  his 
hands  buried  deep  in  his  trousers  pockets,  toward  the  down- 
town places  where  beds  can  be  hired  for  coppers.  He  was 
clothed  in  an  aged  and  tattered  suit,  and  his  derby  was  a 
marvel  of  dust-covered  crown  and  torn  rim.  He  was  going 
forth  to  eat  as  the  wanderer  may  eat,  and  sleep  as  the  home- 
less sleep.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  City  Hall  Park  he 
was  so  completely  plastered  with  yells  of  "bum"  and  "hobo," 
and  with  various  unholy  epithets  that  small  boys  had  ap- 
plied to  him  at  intervals,  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
profound  dejection.  The  sifting  rain  saturated  the  old  vel- 
vet collar  of  his  overcoat,  and  as  the  wet  cloth  pressed 
against  his  neck,  he  felt  that  there  no  longer  could  be  pleas- 
ure in  life.  He  looked  about  him  searching  for  an  outcast  of 
highest  degree  that  they  two  might  share  miseries,  but  the 
lights  threw  a  quivering  glare  over  rows  and  circles  of  de- 
serted benches  that  glistened  damply,  showingpatches  of  wet 
sod  behind  them.  It  seemed  that  theirusual  freights  had  fled 
on  this  night  to  better  things.  There  were  only  squads  of  well- 
dressed  Brooklyn  people  who  swarmed  toward  the  bridge. 
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The  young  man  loitered  about  for  a  time  and  then  went 
shuffling  off  down  Park  Row.  In  the  sudden  descent  in  style 
of  the  dress  of  the  crowd  he  felt  relief,  and  as  if  he  were  at 
last  in  his  own  country.  He  began  to  see  tatters  that  matched 
his  tatters.  In  Chatham  Square  there  were  aimlessmen  strewn 
in  front  of  saloons  and  lodging-houses,  standing  sadly,  pa- 
tiently, reminding  one  vaguely  of  the  attitudes  of  chickens  in 
a  storm.  He  aligned  himself  with  thesemen,  and  turned  slowly 
to  occupy  himself  with  the  flowing  life  of  the  great  street. 

Through  the  mists  of  the  cold  and  storming  night,  the 
cable  cars  went  in  silent  procession,  great  affairs  shining 
with  red  and  brass,  moving  with  formidable  power,  calm  and 
irresistible,  dangerful  and  gloomy,  breaking  silence  only  by 
the  loud  fierce  cry  of  the  gong.  Two  rivers  of  people  swarmed 
along  the  sidewalks,  spattered  with  black  mud  which  made 
each  shoe  leave  a  scar-like  impression.  Overhead,  elevated 
trains  with  a  shrill  grinding  of  the  wheels  stopped  at  the 
station,  which  upon  its  leg-like  pillars  seemed  to  resemble 
some  monstrous  kind  of  crab  squatting  over  the  street. 
The  quick  fat  puffings  of  the  engines  could  be  heard.  Down 
an  alley  there  were  sombre  curtains  of  purple  and  black,  on 
which  street  lamps  dully  glittered  like  embroidered  flowers. 

A  saloon  stood  with  a  voracious  air  on  a  corner.  A  sign  lean- 
ing against  the  front  of  the  doorpost  announced"Free  hot  soup 
to-night !"  The  swing  doors,  snapping  to  and  fro  like  ravenous 
lips,  made  gratified  smacks  as  the  saloon  gorged  itself  with 
plump  men,  eating  with  astounding  and  endless  appetite, 
smiling  in  some  indescribable  manner  as  the  men  came  from 
all  directions  like  sacrifices  to  a  heathenish  superstition. 

Caught  by  the  delectable  sign,  the  young  man  allowed 
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himself  to  be  swallowed.  A  bartender  placed  a  schooner  of 
dark  and  portentous  beer  on  the  bar.  Its  monumental  form 
upreared  until  the  froth  atop  was  above  the  crown  of  the 
young  man's  brown  derby. 

"Soup  over  there,  gents/'  said  the  bartender  affably.  A 
little  yellow  man  in  rags  and  the  youth  grasped  their  schoon- 
ers and  went  with  speed  toward  a  lunch-counter,  where  a 
man  with  oily  but  imposing  whiskers  ladled  genially  from 
a  kettle  until  he  had  furnished  his  two  mendicants  with  a 
soup  that  was  steaming  hot,  and  in  which  there  were  little 
floating  suggestions  of  chicken.  The  young  man,  sipping  his 
broth,  felt  the  cordiality  expressed  by  the  warmth  of  the 
mixture,  and  he  beamed  at  the  man  with  oily  but  imposing 
whiskers,  who  was  presiding  like  a  priest  behind  an  altar. 
"Have  some  more,  gents?"  he  inquired  of  the  two  sorry  fig- 
ures before  him.  The  little  yellow  man  accepted  with  a  swift 
gesture,  but  the  youth  shook  his  head  and  went  out,  fol- 
lowing a  man  whose  wondrous  seediness  promised  that  he 
would  have  a  knowledge  of  cheap  lodging-houses. 

On  the  sidewalk  he  accosted  the  seedy  man.  "Say,  do  you 
know  a  cheap  place  to  sleep?" 

The  other  hesitated  for  a  time,  gazing  sideways.  Finally 
he  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  street.  "I  sleep  up  there," 
he  said,  "when  I've  got  the  price." 

"How  much?" 

"Ten  cents." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  dolefully.  "That's  too  rich 
for  me." 

At  that  moment  there  approached  the  two  a  reeling  man 
in  strange  garments.  His  head  was  a  fuddle  of  bushy  hair  and 
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whiskers,  from  which  his  eyes  peered  with  a  guilty  slant.  In  a 
close  scrutiny  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  the  cruel  lines  of 
a  mouth  which  looked  as  if  its  lips  had  just  closed  with  sat- 
isfaction over  some  tender  and  piteous  morsel.  He  appeared 
like  an  assassin  steeped  in  crimes  performed  awkwardly. 

But  at  this  time  his  voice  was  tuned  to  the  coaxing  key 
of  an  affectionate  puppy.  He  looked  at  the  men  with  wheed- 
ling eyes,  and  began  to  sing  a  little  melody  for  charity.  "Say, 
gents,  can't  yeh  give  a  poor  feller  a  couple  of  cents  t'  git  a 
bed?  I  got  five,  an'  I  gits  anudder  two  I  gits  me  a  bed.  Now, 
on  th'  square,  gents,  can't  yeh  jest  gimme  two  cents  t'  git  a 
bed  ?  Now,  yeh  know  how  a  respecterble  gentlem'n  feels  when 
he's  down  on  his  luck,  an'  I " 

The  seedy  man,  staring  with  imperturbable  countenance 
at  a  train  which  clattered  overhead,  interrupted  in  an  ex- 
pressionless voice:  "Ah,  go  t'  hell!" 

But  the  youth  spoke  to  the  prayerful  assassin  in  tones  of 
astonishment  and  inquiry.  "Say,  you  must  be  crazy!  Why 
don't  yeh  strike  somebody  that  looks  as  if  they  had  money  ?" 

The  assassin,  tottering  about  on  his  uncertain  legs,  and 
at  intervals  brushing  imaginary  obstacles  from  before  his 
nose,  entered  into  a  long  explanation  of  the  psychology  of 
the  situation.  It  was  so  profound  that  it  was  unintelligible. 

When  he  had  exhausted  the  subject,  the  young  man  said 
to  him:  "Let's  see  th'  five  cents." 

The  assassin  wore  an  expression  of  drunken  woe  at  this 
sentence,  filled  with  suspicion  of  him.  With  a  deeply  pained 
air  he  began  to  fumble  in  his  clothing,  his  red  hands  trem- 
bling. Presently  he  announced  in  a  voice  of  bitter  grief,  as  if 
he  had  been  betrayed:  "There's  on'y  four." 
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"Four,"  said  the  young  man  thoughtfully.  "Well,  look- 
a  here,  I'm  a  stranger  here,  an'  if  ye'll  steer  me  to  your  cheap 
joint  I'll  find  the  other  three." 

The  assassin's  countenance  became  instantly  radiant  with 
joy.  His  whiskers  quivered  with  the  wealth  of  his  alleged 
emotions.  He  seized  the  young  man's  hand  in  a  transport 
of  delight  and  friendliness. 

"B'  Gawd,"  he  cried,  "if  ye'll  do  that,  b'  Gawd,  I'd  say 
yeh  was  a  damned  good  fellow,  I  would,  an'  I'd  remember 
yeh  all  m'  life,  I  would,  b'  Gawd,  an'  if  I  ever  got  a  chance 
I'd  return  the  compliment" — he  spoke  with  drunken  dig- 
nity— "b'  Gawd,  I'd  treat  yeh  white,  I  would,  an'  I'd  alius 
remember  yeh." 

The  young  man  drew  back,  looking  at  the  assassin  coldly. 
"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said.  "You  show  me  th'  joint — 
that's  all  you've  got  t'  do." 

The  assassin,  gesticulating  gratitude,  led  the  young  man 
along  a  dark  street.  Finally  he  stopped  before  a  little  dusty 
door.  He  raised  his  hand  impressively.  "Look-a  here,"  he 
said,  and  there  was  a  thrill  of  deep  and  ancient  wisdom  upon 
his  face,  "I've  brought  yeh  here,  an'  that's  my  part,  ain't 
it?  If  th'  place  don't  suit  yeh,  yeh  needn't  git  mad  at  me, 
need  yeh?  There  won't  be  no  bad  feelin',  will  there? " 

"No,"  said  the  young  man. 

The  assassin  waved  his  arm  tragically,  and  led  the  march  up 
the  steep  stairway.  On  the  way  the  young  man  furnished  the 
assassin  with  three  pennies.  At  the  top  a  man  with  benevolent 
spectacles  looked  at  them  through  a  hole  in  a  board.  He  collected 
their  money,  wrote  some  names  on  a  register,  and  speedily 
was  leading  the  two  men  along  a  gloom-shrouded  corridor. 
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Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  this  journey  the  young  man 
felt  his  liver  turn  white,  for  from  the  dark  and  secret  places 
of  the  building  there  suddenly  came  to  his  nostrils  strange 
and  unspeakable  odours,  that  assailed  him  like  malignant 
diseases  with  wings.  They  seemed  to  be  from  human  bodies 
closely  packed  in  dens;  the  exhalations  from  a  hundred  pairs 
of  reeking  lips ;  the  fumes  from  a  thousand  bygone  debauches ; 
the  expression  of  a  thousand  present  miseries. 

A  man,  naked  save  for  a  little  snuff-coloured  undershirt,  was 
parading  sleepily  along  the  corridor.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and, 
giving  vent  to  a  prodigious  yawn,demanded  to  be  told  the  time. 

"Half-past  one." 

The  man  yawned  again.  He  opened  a  door,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment his  form  was  outlined  against  a  black,  opaque  interior. 
To  this  door  came  the  three  men,  and  as  it  was  again  opened 
the  unholy  odours  rushed  out  like  fiends,  so  that  the  young 
man  was  obliged  to  struggle  as  against  an  overpowering  wind. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  youth's  eyes  were  good  in 
the  intense  gloom  within,  but  the  man  with  benevolent  spec- 
tacles led  him  skilfully,  pausing  but  a  moment  to  deposit 
the  limp  assassin  upon  a  cot.  He  took  the  youth  to  a  cot 
that  lay  tranquilly  by  the  window,  and  showing  him  a  tall 
locker  for  clothes  that  stood  near  the  head  with  the  omi- 
nous air  of  a  tombstone,  left  him. 

The  youth  sat  on  his  cot  and  peered  about  him.  There 
was  a  gas-jet  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  that  burned  a 
small  flickering  orange-hued  flame.  It  caused  vast  masses 
of  tumbled  shadows  in  all  parts  of  the  place,  save  where, 
immediately  about  it,  there  was  a  little  grey  haze.  As  the 
young  man's  eyes  became  used  to  the  darkness,  he  could 
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see  upon  the  cots  that  thickly  littered  the  floor  the  forms  of 
men  sprawled  out,  lying  in  death-like  silence,  or  heaving 
and  snoring  with  tremendous  effort,  like  stabbed  fish. 

The  youth  locked  his  derby  and  his  shoes  in  the  mummy- 
case  near  him,  and  then  lay  down  with  an  old  and  familiar 
coat  around  his  shoulders.  A  blanket  he  handled  gingerly, 
drawing  it  over  part  of  the  coat.  The  cot  was  covered  with 
leather,  and  as  cold  as  melting  snow.  The  youth  was  obliged 
to  shiver  for  some  time  on  this  affair,  which  was  like  a  slab. 
Presently,  however,  his  chill  gave  him  peace,  and  during 
this  period  of  leisure  from  it  he  turned  his  head  to  stare  at 
his  friend  the  assassin,  whom  he  could  dimly  discern  where 
he  lay  sprawled  on  a  cot  in  the  abandon  of  a  man  filled  with 
drink.  He  was  snoring  with  incredible  vigour.  His  wet  hair 
and  beard  dimly  glistened,  and  his  inflamed  nose  shone  with 
subdued  lustre  like  a  red  light  in  a  fog. 

Within  reach  of  the  youth's  hand  was  one  who  lay  with 
yellow  breast  and  shoulders  bare  to  the  cold  draughts.  One 
arm  hung  over  the  side  of  the  cot,  and  the  fingers  lay  full 
length  upon  the  wet  cement  floor  of  the  room.  Beneath  the 
inky  brows  could  be  seen  the  eyes  of  the  man,  exposed  by 
the  partly  opened  lids.  To  the  youth  it  seemed  that  he  and 
this  corpse-like  being  were  exchanging  a  prolonged  stare, 
and  that  the  other  threatened  with  his  eyes.  He  drew  back, 
watching  his  neighbour  from  the  shadows  of  his  blanket-edge. 
The  man  did  not  move  once  through  the  night,  but  lay  in 
this  stillness  as  of  death  like  a  body  stretched  out  expectant 
of  the  surgeon's  knife. 

And  all  through  the  room  could  be  seen  the  tawny  hues 
of  naked  flesh,  limbs  thrust  into  the  darkness,  projecting  be- 
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yond  the  cots;  upreared  knees,  arms  hanging  long  and  thin 
over  the  cot-edges.  For  the  most  part  they  were  statuesque, 
carven,  dead.  With  the  curious  lockers  standing  all  about 
like  tombstones,  there  was  a  strange  effect  of  a  graveyard 
where  bodies  were  merely  flung. 

Yet  occasionally  could  be  seen  limbs  wildly  tossing  in  fan- 
tastic nightmare  gestures,  accompanied  by  guttural  cries, 
grunts,  oaths.  And  there  was  one  fellow  off  in  a  gloomy  cor- 
ner, who  in  his  dreams  was  oppressed  by  some  frightful  ca- 
lamity, for  of  a  sudden  he  began  to  utter  long  wails  that 
went  almost  like  yells  from  a  hound,  echoing  wailfully  and 
weird  through  this  chill  place  of  tombstones  where  men  lay 
like  the  dead. 

The  sound,  in  its  high  piercing  beginnings  that  dwindled 
to  final  melancholy  moans,  expressed  a  red  and  grim  trag- 
edy of  the  unfathomable  possibilities  of  the  man's  dreams. 
But  to  the  youth  these  were  not  merely  the  shrieks  of  a  vi- 
sion-pierced man:  they  were  an  utterance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  room  and  its  occupants.  It  was  to  him  the  protest  of 
the  wretch  who  feels  the  touch  of  the  imperturbable  granite 
wheels,  and  who  then  cries  with  an  impersonal  eloquence, 
with  a  strength  not  from  him,  giving  voice  to  the  wail  of  a 
whole  section,  a  class,  a  people.  This,  weaving  into  the  young 
man's  brain,  and  mingling  with  his  views  of  the  vast  and 
sombreshadowsthat,likemightyblackfingers,curled  around 
the  naked  bodies,  made  the  young  man  so  that  he  did  not 
sleep,  but  lay  carving  the  biographies  for  these  men  from 
his  meagre  experience.  At  times  the  fellow  in  the  corner  howled 
in  a  writhing  agony  of  his  imaginations. 

Finally  a  long  lance-point  of  grey  light  shot  through  the 
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dusty  panes  of  the  window.  Without,  the  young  man  could 
see  roofs  drearily  white  in  the  dawning.  The  point  of  light 
yellowed  and  grew  brighter,  until  the  golden  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  came  in  bravely  and  strong.  They  touched  with 
radiant  colour  the  form  of  a  small  fat  man  who  snored  in 
stuttering  fashion.  His  round  and  shiny  bald  head  glowed 
suddenly  with  the  valour  of  a  decoration.  He  sat  up,  blinked 
at  the  sun,  swore  fretfully,  and  pulled  his  blanket  over  the 
ornamental  splendours  of  his  head. 

The  youth  contentedly  watched  this  rout  of  the  shadows 
before  the  bright  spears  of  the  sun,  and  presently  he  slum- 
bered. When  he  awoke  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  assassin 
raised  in  valiant  curses.  Putting  up  his  head,  he  perceived 
his  comrade  seated  on  the  side  of  the  cot  engaged  in  scratching 
his  neck  with  long  fingernails  that  rasped  like  files. 

"Hully  Jee,  dis  is  a  new  breed.  They've  got  can-openers 
on  their  feet."  He  continued  in  a  violent  tirade. 

The  young  man  hastily  unlocked  his  closet  and  took  out  his 
shoes  and  hat.  As  he  sat  on  the  side  of  the  cot  lacing  his  shoes, 
he  glanced  about  and  saw  that  daylight  had  made  the  room 
comparatively  commonplace  and  uninteresting.  The  men, 
whose  faces  seemed  stolid,  serene,  or  absent,  were  engaged  in 
dressing,while  a  great  crackle  of  bantering  conversation  arose. 

A  few  were  parading  in  unconcerned  nakedness.  Here  and 
there  were  men  of  brawn,  whose  skins  shone  clear  and  ruddy. 
They  took  splendid  poses,  standing  massively  like  chiefs. 
When  they  had  dressed  in  their  ungainly  garments  there 
was  an  extraordinary  change.  They  then  showed  bumps  and 
deficiencies  of  all  kinds. 

There  were  others  who  exhibited  many  deformities.  Shoul- 
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ders  were  slanting,  humped,  pulled  this  way  and  pulled  that 
way.  And  notable  among  these  latter  men  was  the  little  fat 
man  who  had  refused  to  allow  his  head  to  be  glorified.  His 
pudgy  form,  builded  like  a  pear,  bustled  to  and  fro,  while 
he  swore  in  fishwife  fashion.  It  appeared  that  some  article 
of  his  apparel  had  vanished. 

The  young  man  attired  himself  speedily,  and  went  to  his 
friend  the  assassin.  At  first  the  latter  looked  dazed  at  the 
sight  of  the  youth.  This  face  seemed  to  be  appealing  to  him 
through  the  cloud-wastes  of  his  memory.  He  scratched  his 
neck  and  reflected.  At  last  he  grinned,  a  broad  smile  grad- 
ually spreading  until  his  countenance  was  a  round  illumi- 
nation. "Hello,  Willie,"  he  cried  cheerily. 

"Hello,"  said  the  young  man.  "Are  yeh  ready  t'  fly?" 

"Sure."  The  assassin  tied  his  shoe  carefully  with  some 
twine  and  came  ambling. 

When  he  reached  the  street  the  young  man  experienced 
no  sudden  relief  from  unholy  atmospheres.  He  had  forgotten 
all  about  them,  and  had  been  breathing  naturally,  and  with 
no  sensation  of  discomfort  or  distress. 

He  was  thinking  of  these  things  as  he  walked  along  the 
street,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  feeling  the  assassin's 
hand,  trembling  with  excitement,  clutching  his  arm,  and 
when  the  assassin  spoke,  his  voice  went  into  quavers  from 
a  supreme  agitation. 

"I'll  be  hully,  bloomin'  blowed  if  there  wasn't  a  feller  with  a 
nightshirt  on  up  there  in  that  joint." 

The  youth  was  bewildered  for  a  moment,  butpresently  he 
turned  to  smile  indulgently  at  the  assassin's  humour.  "Oh, 
you're  a  damned  liar,"  he  merely  said. 
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Whereupon  the  assassin  began  to  gesture  extravagantly 
and  take  oath  by  strange  gods.  He  frantically  placed  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  remarkable  fates  if  his  tale  were  not 
true.  "Yes,  he  did!  I  cross  m'  heart  thousan'  times!"  he  pro- 
tested, and  at  the  moment  his  eyes  were  large  with  amazement, 
his  mouth  wrinkled  in  unnatural  glee.  "  Yessir !  A  nightshirt ! 
A  hully  white  nightshirt!" 

"You  lie!" 

"No,  sir!  I  hope  ter  die  b'fore  I  kin  git  anudder  ball  if 
there  wasn't  a  jay  wid  a  hully,  bloomin'  white  nightshirt!" 

His  face  was  filled  with  the  infinite  wonder  of  it.  "A  hully 
white  nightshirt,"  he  continually  repeated. 

The  young  man  saw  the  dark  entrance  to  a  basement  res- 
taurant. There  was  a  sign  which  read  "No  mystery  about 
our  hash!"  and  there  were  other  age-stained  and  world-bat- 
tered legends  which  told  him  that  the  place  was  within  his 
means.  He  stopped  before  it  and  spoke  to  the  assassin.  "I 
guess  I'll  git  somethin'  t'  eat." 

At  this  the  assassin,  for  some  reason,  appeared  to  be  quite 
embarrassed.  He  gazed  at  the  seductive  front  of  the  eating- 
place  for  a  moment.  Then  he  started  slowly  up  the  street. 
"Well,  good-bye,  Willie,"  he  said  bravely. 

For  an  instant  the  youth  studied  the  departing  figure.  Then 
he  called  out,"Hol'  on  a  minnet."  As  they  came  together  he 
spoke  in  a  certain  fierce  way,  as  if  he  feared  that  the  other 
would  think  him  to  be  charitable.  "Look-a  here,ifyehwanta 
git  some  breakfas'  I'll  lend  yeh  three  cents  t'  do  it  with. 
Bat  say,  look-a  here,  you've  gotta  git  out  an'  hustle.  I  ain't 
goin'  t'  support  yeh,  or  I'll  go  broke  b'fore  night.  I  ain't  no 
millionaire." 
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"I  take  me  oath,  Willie,"  said  the  assassin  earnestly,  "th' 
on'y  thing  I  really  needs  is  a  ball.  Me  t'roat  feels  like  a  fryin'- 
pan.  But  as  I  can't  get  a  ball,  why,  th'  next  bes'  thing  is 
breakfast,  an'  if  yeh  do  that  for  me,  b'  Gawd,  I  say  yeh  was 
th'  whitest  lad  I  ever  see." 

They  spent  a  few  moments  in  dexterous  exchanges  of 
phrases,  in  which  they  each  protested  that  the  other  was,  as 
the  assassin  had  originally  said,  "a  respecterble  gentlem'n." 
And  they  concluded  with  mutual  assurances  that  they  were 
the  souls  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  Then  they  went  into 
the  restaurant. 

There  was  a  long  cou  nter,  dimly  lighted  from  hidden  sou  rces. 
Two  or  three  men  in  soiled  white  aprons  rushed  here  and  there. 

The  youth  bought  a  bowl  of  coffee  for  two  cents  and  a 
roll  for  one  cent.  The  assassin  purchased  the  same.  The  bowls 
were  webbed  with  brown  seams,  and  the  tin  spoons  wore  an 
air  of  having  emerged  from  the  first  pyramid.  Upon  them 
were  black  moss-like  encrustations  of  age,  and  they  were 
bent  and  scarred  from  the  attacks  of  long-forgotten  teeth. 
But  over  their  repast  the  wanderers  waxed  warm  and  mellow. 
The  assassin  grew  affable  as  the  hot  mixture  went  soothingly 
down  his  parched  throat,  and  the  young  man  felt  courage 
flow  in  his  veins. 

Memories  began  to  throng  in  on  the  assassin,  and  he  brought 
forth  long  tales,  intricate,  incoherent,  delivered  with  a  chat- 
tering swiftness  as  from  an  old  woman.  " — great  job  out  'n 
Orange.  Boss  keep  yeh  hustlin',  though,  all  time.  I  was  there 
three  days,  and  then  I  went  an'  ask  'im  t'  lend  me  a  dollar. 
'G-g-go  ter  the  devil,'  he  says,  an'  I  lose  me  job. 

"South  no  good.  Damn  niggers  work  for  twenty-five  an' 
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thirty  cents  a  day.  Run  white  man  out.  Good  grub,  though. 
Easy  livin\ 

"Yas;  useter  work  little  in  Toledo,  raftin'  logs.  Make  two 
or  three  dollars  er  day  in  the  spring.  Lived  high.  Cold  as  ice, 
though,  in  the  winter. 

"I  was  raised  in  northern  N'York.  O-o-oh,  yeh  jest  oughto 
live  there.  No  beer  ner  whisky,though,  'way  off  in  the  woods. 
But  all  th'  good  hot  grub  yeh  can  eat.  B'  Gawd,  I  hung 
around  there  long  as  I  could  till  th*  oV  man  fired  me.  'Git  t' 
hell  outa  here,  yeh  wuthless  skunk,  git  t'  hell  outa  here,  an'  go 
die,'  he  says.  *  You 're  a  hell  of  a  father,'  I  says,  'you  are,' 
an'  I  quit  'im." 

As  they  were  passing  from  the  dim  eating-place,  they  en- 
countered an  old  man  who  was  trying  to  steal  forth  with  a 
tiny  package  of  food,  but  a  tall  man  with  an  indomitable 
moustache  stood  dragon-fashion,  barring  the  way  of  escape. 
They  heard  the  old  man  raise  a  plaintive  protest.  "Ah,  you 
always  want  to  know  what  I  take  out,  and  you  never  see 
that  I  usually  bring  a  package  in  here  from  my  place  of 
business." 

As  the  wanderers  trudged  slowly  along  Park  Row,  the 
assassin  began  to  expand  and  grow  blithe.  "B'  Gawd,  we've 
been  livin'  like  kings,"  he  said,  smacking  appreciative  lips. 

"Look  out,  or  we'll  have  t'  pay  fer  it  t'-night,"  said  the 
youth  with  gloomy  warning. 

But  the  assassin  refused  to  turn  his  gaze  toward  the  future. 
He  went  with  a  limping  step,  into  which  he  injected  a  sug- 
gestion of  lamb-like  gambols.  His  mouth  was  wreathed  in  a 
red  grin. 

In  City  Hall  Park  the  two  wanderers  sat  down  in  the  little 
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circle  of  benches  sanctified  by  traditions  of  their  class.  They 
huddled  in  their  old  garments,  slumbrously  conscious  of  the 
march  of  the  hours  which  for  them  had  no  meaning. 

The  people  of  the  street  hurrying  hi  ther  and  thi  ther  made  a 
blend  of  black  figures,  changing,  yet  frieze-like.  They  walked 
in  their  good  clothes  as  upon  important  missions,  giving  no 
gaze  to  the  two  wanderers  seated  upon  the  benches.  They 
expressed  to  the  young  man  his  infinite  distance  from  all 
that  he  valued.  Social  position,  comfort,  the  pleasures  of 
living  were  unconquerable  kingdoms.  He  felt  a  sudden  awe. 

And  in  the  background  a  multitude  of  buildings,  of  pitiless 
hues  and  sternly  high,  were  to  him  emblematic  of  a  nation 
forcing  its  regal  head  into  the  clouds,  throwing  no  down- 
ward glances;  in  the  sublimity  of  its  aspirations  ignoring  the 
wretches  who  may  flounder  at  its  feet.  The  roar  of  the  city  in 
his  ear  was  to  him  the  confusion  of  strange  tongues,  babbling 
heedlessly;  it  was  the  clink  of  coin,  the  voice  of  the  city's 
hopes,  which  were  to  him  no  hopes. 

He  confessed  himself  an  outcast,  and  his  eyes  from  under 
the  lowered  rim  of  his  hat  began  to  glance  guiltily,  wearing 
the  criminal  expression  that  comes  with  certain  convictions. 
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THE  MEN  IN  THE  STORM 

JLhe  blizzard  began  to  swirl  great  clouds  of  snow  along  the 
streets,  sweeping  it  down  from  the  roofs,  and  up  from  the 
pavements,  until  the  faces  of  pedestrians  tingled  and  burned 
as  from  a  thousand  needle-prickings.  Those  on  the  walks 
huddled  their  necks  closely  in  the  collars  of  their  coats,  and 
went  along  stooping  like  a  race  of  aged  people.  The  drivers  of 
vehicles  hurried  their  horses  furiously  on  their  way.  They 
weremademorecruelbytheexposureoftheirposition, aloft  on 
high  seats.  The  street  cars,  bound  up-town,  went  slowly,  the 
horses  slipping  and  straining  in  the  spongy  brown  mass  that 
lay  between  the  rails.  The  drivers,  muffled  to  the  eyes,  stood 
erect,  facing  the  wind,  models  of  grim  philosophy.  Over- 
head, trains  rumbled  and  roared,  and  the  dark  structure  of  the 
elevated  railroad,  stretching  over  the  avenue,  dripped  little 
streams  and  drops  of  water  upon  the  mud  and  snow  beneath. 

All  the  clatter  of  the  street  was  softened  by  the  masses 
that  lay  upon  the  cobbles,  until,  even  to  one  who  looked 
from  a  window,  it  became  important  music,  a  melody  of 
life  made  necessary  to  the  ear  by  the  dreariness  of  the  pitiless 
beat  and  sweep  of  the  storm.  Occasionally  one  could  see  black 
figures  of  men  busily  shovelling  the  white  drifts  from  the 
walks.  The  sounds  from  their  labour  created  new  recollec- 
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tions  of  rural  experiences  which  every  man  manages  to  have  in  a 
measure.  Later,  the  immense  windows  of  the  shops  became 
aglow  with  light,  throwing  great  beams  of  orange  and  yellow 
upon  the  pavement.  They  were  infinitely  cheerful,  yet  in  a 
way  they  accentuated  the  force  and  discomfort  of  the  storm, 
and  gave  a  meaning  to  the  pace  of  the  people  and  the  vehicles, 
scores  of  pedestrians  and  drivers,  wretched  with  cold  faces, 
necks,  and  feet,  speeding  for  scores  of  unknown  doors  and 
entrances,  scattering  to  an  infinite  variety  of  shelters,  to 
places  which  the  imagination  made  warm  with  the  familiar 
colours  of  home. 

There  was  an  absolute  expression  of  hot  dinners  in  the 
pace  of  the  people.  If  one  dared  to  speculate  upon  the  desti- 
nation of  those  who  came  trooping,  he  lost  himself  in  a  maze  of 
social  calculation;  he  might  fling  a  handful  of  sand  and  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  flight  of  each  particular  grain.  But  as  to 
the  suggestion  of  hot  dinners,  he  was  in  firm  lines  of  thought, 
for  it  was  upon  every  hurrying  face.  It  is  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion; it  is  from  the  tales  of  childhood.  It  comes  forth  with 
every  storm. 

However,  in  a  certain  part  of  a  dark  west-side  street,  there 
was  a  collection  of  men  to  whom  these  things  were  as  if  they 
were  not.  In  this  street  was  located  a  charitable  house  where 
for  five  cents  the  homeless  of  the  city  could  get  a  bed  at 
night,  and  in  the  morning  coffee  and  bread. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  storm,  the  whirling  snows 
acted  as  drivers,  as  men  with  whips,  and  at  half-past  three 
the  walk  before  the  closed  doors  of  the  house  was  covered 
with  wanderers  of  the  street,  waiting.  For  some  distance  on 
either  side  of  the  place  they  could  be  seen  lurking  in  the 
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doorways  and  behind  projecting  parts  of  buildings,  gather- 
ing in  close  bunches  in  an  effort  to  get  warm.  A  covered 
wagon  drawn  up  near  the  curb  sheltered  a  dozen  of  them. 
Under  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  elevated  railway  station, 
there  were  six  or  eight,  their  hands  stuffed  deep  in  their 
pockets,  their  shoulders  stooped,  jiggling  their  feet.  Others 
always  could  be  seen  coming,  a  strange  procession,  some 
slouching  along  with  the  characteristic  hopeless  gait  of  pro- 
fessional strays,  some  coming  with  hesitating  steps,  wear- 
ing the  air  of  men  to  whom  this  sort  of  thing  was  new. 

1 1  was  an  afternoon  of  incredible  length.  The  snow,  blowing 
in  twisting  clouds,  sought  out  the  men  in  their  meagre  hiding- 
places,  and  skilfully  beat  in  among  them,  drenching  their 
persons  with  showers  of  fine  stinging  flakes.  They  crowded 
together,  muttering,  and  fumbling  in  their  pockets  to  get 
their  red  inflamed  wrists  covered  by  the  cloth. 

New-comers  usually  halted  at  one  end  of  the  groups  and 
addressed  a  question,  perhaps  much  as  a  matter  of  form, 
"Is  it  open  yet?" 

Those  who  had  been  waiting  inclined  to  take  the  ques- 
tioner seriously  and  became  contemptuous.  "No;  do  yeh 
think  we'd  be  standin*  here?" 

The  gathering  swelled  in  numbers  steadily  and  persist- 
ently. One  could  always  see  them  coming,  trudging  slowly 
through  the  storm. 

Finally,  the  little  snow  plains  in  the  street  began  to  assume 
a  leaden  hue  from  the  shadows  of  evening.  The  buildings 
upreared  gloomily  save  where  various  windows  became  bril- 
liant figures  of  light,  that  made  shimmers  and  splashes  of 
yellow  on  the  snow.  A  street  lamp  on  the  curb  struggled  to 
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illuminate,  but  it  was  reduced  to  impotent  blindness  by  the 
swift  gusts  of  sleet  crusting  its  panes. 

In  this  half-darkness,  the  men  began  to  come  from  their 
shelter-places  and  mass  in  front  of  the  doors  of  charity.  They 
were  of  all  types,  but  the  nationalities  were  mostly  Ameri- 
can, German,  and  Irish.  Many  were  strong,  healthy,  clear- 
skinned  fellows,  with  that  stamp  of  countenance  which  is 
not  frequently  seen  upon  seekers  after  charity.  There  were 
men  of  undoubted  patience,  industry,  and  temperance,  who, 
in  time  of  ill-fortune,  do  not  habitually  turn  to  rail  at  the 
state  of  society,  snarling  at  the  arrogance  of  the  rich,  and 
bemoaning  the  cowardice  of  the  poor,  but  who  at  these  times 
are  apt  to  wear  a  sudden  and  singular  meekness,  as  if  they 
saw  the  world's  progress  marchi  ng  from  them,  and  were  trying 
to  perceive  where  they  had  failed,  what  they  had  lacked,  to 
be  thus  vanquished  in  the  race.  Then  there  were  others,  of 
the  shifting  Bowery  element,  who  were  used  to  paying  ten 
cents  for  a  place  to  sleep,  but  who  now  came  here  because  it 
was  cheaper. 

But  they  were  all  mixed  in  one  mass  so  thoroughly  that 
one  could  not  have  discerned  the  different  elements,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  labouring  men,  for  the  most  part,  remained 
silent  and  impassive  in  the  blizzard,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
windows  of  the  house,  statues  of  patience. 

The  sidewalk  soon  became  completely  blocked  by  the  bodies 
of  the  men.  They  pressed  close  to  one  another  like  sheep  in 
a  winter's  gale,  keeping  one  another  warm  by  the  heat  of 
their  bodies.  The  snow  came  down  upon  this  compressed 
group  of  men  until,  directly  from  above,  it  might  have  ap- 
peared like  a  heap  of  snow-covered  merchandise,  if  it  were 
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not  for  the  fact  that  the  crowd  swayed  gently  with  a  unani- 
mous rhythmical  motion.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the 
snow  lay  upon  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  these  men,  in  little 
ridges  an  inch  thick  perhaps  in  places,  the  flakes  steadily 
adding  drop  and  drop,  precisely  as  they  fall  upon  the  un- 
resisting grass  of  the  fields.  The  feet  of  the  men  were  all  wet 
and  cold,  and  the  wish  to  warm  them  accounted  for  the  slow, 
gentle  rhythmical  motion.  Occasionally  some  man  whose 
ear  or  nose  tingled  acutely  from  the  cold  winds  would  wriggle 
down  until  his  head  was  protected  by  the  shoulders  of  his 
companions. 

There  was  a  continuous  murmuring  discussion  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  doors  being  speedily  opened.  They  per- 
sistently lifted  their  eyes  toward  the  windows.  One  could 
hear  little  combats  of  opinion. 

"There's  a  light  in  th'  winder !" 

"Naw;  it's  a  reflection  f'm  across  th'  way." 

"Well,  didn't  I  see  'em  light  it?" 

"You  did?" 

"I  did!" 

"Well,  then,  that  settles  it!" 

As  the  time  approached  when  they  expected  to  be  allowed 
to  enter,  the  men  crowded  to  the  doors  in  an  unspeakable 
crush,  jamming  and  wedging  in  away  that,  it  seemed,  would 
crack  bones.  They  surged  heavily  against  the  building  in  a 
powerful  wave  of  pushing  shoulders.  Once  a  rumour  flitted 
among  all  the  tossing  heads. 

"Theycan'topenth'door!Th'fellersersmackupagin'em." 

Then  a  dull  roar  of  rage  came  from  the  men  on  the  out- 
skirts; but  all  the  time  they  strained  and  pushed  until  it  ap- 
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peared  to  be  impossible  for  those  that  they  cried  out  against 
to  do  anything  but  be  crushed  into  pulp. 

"Ah,  git  away  fm  th'  door!" 

"Git  outa  that!" 

"Throw  'em  out!" 

"Kill'em!" 

"Say,  fellers,  now,  what  th'  'ell?  GVe  'em  a  chance  t' 
open  th'  door!" 

"Yeh  damn  pigs,  give  'em  a  chance  t'  open  th'  door!" 

Menintheoutskirtsofthecrowdoccasionallyyelledwhena 
boot-heel  of  one  of  trampling  feet  crushed  on  their  freezing 
extremities. 

"Git  off  me  feet,  yeh  clumsy  tarrier!" 

"Say,  don't  stand  on  me  feet!  Walk  on  th'  ground!" 

A  man  near  the  doors  suddenly  shouted:  "O-o-oh!  Le'  me 
out — le'  me  out!"  And  another,  a  man  of  infinite  valour, 
once  twisted  his  head  so  as  to  half  face  those  who  were  pushing 
behind  him.  "Quit  yer  shovin',  yeh" — and  he  delivered  a 
volley  of  the  most  powerful  and  singular  invective,  straight 
into  the  faces  of  the  men  behind  him.  It  was  as  if  he  was 
hammering  the  noses  of  them  with  curses  of  triple  brass. 
His  face,  red  with  rage,  could  be  seen,  upon  it  an  expression 
of  sublime  disregard  of  consequences.  But  nobody  cared  to 
reply  to  his  imprecations;  it  was  too  cold.  Many  of  them 
snickered,  and  all  continued  to  push. 

In  occasional  pauses  of  the  crowd's  movement  the  men 
had  opportunities  to  make  jokes;  usually  grim  things,  and 
no  doubt  very  uncouth.  Nevertheless,  they  were  notable — 
one  does  not  expect  to  find  the  quality  of  humour  in  a  heap 
of  old  clothes  under  a  snowdrift. 
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The  winds  seemed  to  grow  fiercer  as  time  wore  on.  Some  of 
the  gusts  of  snow  that  came  down  on  the  close  collection  of 
heads  cut  like  knives  and  needles,  and  the  men  huddled, 
and  swore,  not  like  dark  assassins,  but  in  a  sort  of  American 
fashion,  grimly  and  desperately,  it  is  true,  but  yet  with  a 
wondrous  under-efFect,  indefinable  and  mystic,  as  if  there 
was  some  kind  of  humour  in  this  catastrophe,  in  this  situa- 
tion in  a  night  of  snow-laden  winds. 

Once  the  window  of  the  huge  dry-goods  shop  across  the 
street  furnished  material  for  a  few  moments  of  forgetfulness. 
In  the  brilliantly  lighted  space  appeared  the  figure  of  a  man. 
He  was  rather  stout  and  very  well  clothed.  His  beard  was  fash- 
ioned charmingly  after  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  stood 
in  an  attitude  of  magnificent  reflection.  He  slowly  stroked 
his  moustache  with  a  certain  grandeur  of  manner,  and  looked 
down  at  the  snow-encrusted  mob.  From  below,  there  was 
denoted  a  supreme  complacence  in  him.  It  seemed  that  the 
sight  operated  inversely,  and  enabled  him  to  more  clearly 
regard  his  own  delightful  environment. 

One  of  the  mob  chanced  to  turn  his  head,  and  perceived 
the  figure  in  the  window.  "Hello,  look-it  'is  whiskers,"  he 
said  genially. 

Many  of  the  men  turned  then,  and  a  shout  went  up.  They 
called  to  him  in  all  strange  keys.  They  addressed  him  in 
every  manner,  from  familiar  and  cordial  greetings  to  care- 
fully worded  advice  concerning  changes  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. The  man  presently  fled,  and  the  mob  chuckled 
ferociously,  like  ogres  who  had  just  devoured  something. 

They  turned  then  to  serious  business.  Often  they  addressed 
the  stolid  front  of  the  house. 
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"Oh,  let  us  in  fer  Gawd's  sake!" 

"Let  us  in,  or  we'll  all  drop  dead!" 

"Say,  what's  th'  use  o'  keepin'  us  poor  Indians  out  in  th' 
cold?" 

And  always  some  one  was  saying,  "Keep  off  my  feet." 

The  crushing  of  the  crowd  grew  terrific  toward  the  last. 
The  men,  in  keen  pain  from  the  blasts,  began  almost  to  fight. 
With  the  pitiless  whirl  of  snow  upon  them,  the  battle  for 
shelter  was  going  to  the  strong.  It  became  known  that  the 
basement  door  at  the  foot  of  a  little  steep  flight  of  stairs 
was  the  one  to  be  opened,  and  they  jostled  and  heaved  in 
this  direction  like  labouring  fiends.  One  could  hear  them 
panting  and  groaning  in  their  fierce  exertion. 

Usually  some  one  in  the  front  ranks  was  protesting  to 
those  in  the  rear — "O-o-ow!  Oh,  say  now,  fellers,  let  up,  will 
yeh?  Do  yeh  wanta  kill  somebody?" 

A  policeman  arrived  and  went  into  the  midst  of  them, 
scolding  and  berating,  occasionally  threatening,  but  using 
no  force  but  that  of  his  hands  and  shoulders  against  these 
men  who  were  only  struggling  to  get  in  out  of  the  storm. 
His  decisive  tones  rang  out  sharply — "Stop  thatpushin'  back 
there!  Come,  boys,  don't  push!  Stop  that!  Here  you,  quit 
yer  shovin'!  Cheese  that!" 

When  the  door  below  was  opened,  a  thick  stream  of  men 
forced  a  way  down  the  stairs,  which  were  of  an  extraordinary 
narrowness,  and  seemed  only  wide  enough  for  one  at  a  time. 
Yet  they  somehow  went  down  almost  three  abreast.  It  was  a 
difficult  and  painful  operation.  The  crowd  was  like  a  turbu- 
lent water  forcing  itself  through  one  tiny  outlet.  The  men  in 
the  rear,  excited  by  the  success  of  the  others,  made  frantic 
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exertions,  for  it  seemed  that  this  large  band  would  more 
than  fill  the  quarters,  and  that  many  would  be  left  upon 
the  pavements.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  be  of  the  last,  and 
accordingly  men  with  the  snow  biting  their  faces  writhed 
and  twisted  with  their  might.  One  expected  that,  from  the 
tremendous  pressure,  the  narrow  passage  to  the  basement 
dcor  would  be  so  choked  and  clogged  with  human  limbs  and 
bodies  that  movement  would  be  impossible.  Once  indeed 
the  crowd  was  forced  to  stop,  and  a  cry  went  along  that  a 
man  had  been  injured  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  But  presently 
the  slow  movement  began  again,  and  the  policeman  fought 
at  the  top  of  the  flight  to  ease  the  pressure  of  those  that 
were  going  down. 

A  reddish  light  from  a  window  fell  upon  the  faces  of  the 
men  when  they,  in  turn,  arrived  at  the  last  three  steps  and 
were  about  to  enter.  One  could  then  note  a  change  of  ex- 
pression that  had  come  over  their  features.  As  they  stood 
thus  upon  the  threshold  of  their  hopes,  they  looked  suddenly 
contented  and  complacent.  The  fire  had  passed  from  their 
eyes  and  the  snarl  had  vanished  from  their  lips.  The  very 
force  of  the  crowd  in  the  rear,  which  had  previously  vexed 
them,  was  regarded  from  another  point  of  view,  for  it  now 
made  it  inevitable  that  they  should  go  through  the  little 
doors  into  the  place  that  was  cheery  and  warm  with  light. 

Thetossingcrowdonthesidewalkgrewsmallerandsmaller. 
The  snow  beat  with  merciless  persistence  upon  the  bowed 
heads  of  those  who  waited.  The  wind  drove  it  up  from  the 
pavements  in  frantic  forms  of  winding  white,  and  it  seethed 
in  circles  about  the  huddled  forms  passing  in  one  by  one, 
three  by  three,  out  of  the  storm. 
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Tatsy  Tulllgan  was  not  as  wise  as  seven  owls,  but  his  courage 
could  throw  a  shadow  as  long  as  the  steeple  of  a  cathedral. 
There  were  men  on  Cherry  Street  who  had  whipped  him 
five  times,  but  they  all  knew  that  Patsy  would  be  as  ready 
for  the  sixth  time  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Once  he  and  two  friends  had  been  away  up  on  Eighth 
Avenue,  faroutoftheircountry,andupontheirreturnjourney 
that  evening  they  stopped  frequently  in  saloons  until  they 
were  as  independent  of  their  surroundings  as  eagles,  and 
cared  much  less  about  thirty  days  on  Blackweirs. 

On  Lower  Sixth  Avenue  they  paused  in  a  saloon  where 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  lamp-glare  and  polished  wood  to  be 
seen  from  the  outside,  and,  within,  the  mellow  light  shone 
on  much  furbished  brass  and  more  polished  wood.  It  was  a 
better  saloon  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  but  they 
did  not  mind  it.  They  sat  down  at  one  of  the  little  tables 
that  were  in  a  row  parallel  to  the  bar  and  ordered  beer.  They 
blinked  stolidly  at  the  decorations,  the  bartender,  and  the 
other  customers.  When  anything  transpired  they  discussed 
it  with  dazzling  frankness,  and  what  they  said  of  it  was  as 
free  as  air  to  the  other  people  in  the  place. 

At  midnight  there  were  few  people  in  the  saloon.  Patsy 
and  his  friends  still  sat  drinking.  Two  well-dressed  men  were 
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at  another  table,  smoking  cigars  slowly  and  swinging  back  in 
their  chairs.  They  occupied  themselves  with  themselves  in 
the  usual  manner,  never  betraying  by  a  wink  of  an  eyelid 
that  they  knew  that  other  folk  existed.  At  another  table 
directly  behind  Patsy  and  his  companions  was  a  slim  little 
Cuban,  with  miraculously  small  feet  and  hands,  and  with  a 
youthful  touch  of  down  upon  his  lip.  As  he  lifted  his  cigarette 
from  time  to  time  his  li  t tie  finger  was  bended  in  dainty  fashion, 
and  there  was  a  green  flash  when  a  huge  emerald  ring  caught 
the  light.  The  bartender  came  often  with  his  little  brass  tray. 
Occasionally  Patsy  and  his  two  friends  quarrelled. 

Once  this  little  Cuban  happened  to  make  some  slight  noise 
and  Patsy  turned  his  head  to  observe  him.  Then  Patsy  made  a 
careless  and  rather  loud  comment  to  his  two  friends.  He  used 
a  word  which  is  no  more  than  passing  the  time  of  day  down 
in  Cherry  Street,  but  to  the  Cuban  it  was  a  dagger-point. 
There  was  a  harsh  scraping  sound  as  a  chair  was  pushed 
swiftly  back. 

The  little  Cuban  was  upon  his  feet.  His  eyes  were  shining 
with  a  rage  that  flashed  there  like  sparks  as  he  glared  at 
Patsy.  His  olive  face  had  tu  rned  a  sh  ade  of  grey  from  his  anger. 
Withal  his  chest  was  thrust  out  in  portentous  dignity,  and  his 
hand,  still  grasping  his  wine-glass,  was  cool  and  steady,  the 
little  finger  still  bended,  the  great  emerald  gleaming  upon  it. 
The  others,  motionless,  stared  at  him. 

"Sir,"  he  began  ceremoniously.  He  spoke  gravely  and  in  a 
slow  way,  his  tone  coming  in  a  marvel  of  self-possessed  ca- 
dences from  between  those  lips  which  quivered  with  wrath. 
"You  have  insult  me.  You  are  a  dog,  a  hound,  a  cur.  I  spit 
upon  you.  I  must  have  some  of  your  blood." 
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Patsy  looked  at  him  over  his  shoulder. 

"  What's  th'matterwi'che?"hedemanded. He  didnotquite 
understand  the  words  of  this  little  man  who  glared  at  him 
steadily,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  something  about  fighting. 
He  snarled  with  the  readiness  of  his  class  and  heaved  his 
shoulders  contemptuously.  "Ah,  what's  eatin'  yeh?  Take  a 
walk !  You  hain't  got  nothin'  t'  do  with  me,  have  yeh  ?  Well, 
den,  go  sit  on  yerself." 

And  his  companions  leaned  back  valorously  in  their  chairs, 
and  scrutinized  this  slim  young  fellow  who  was  addressing 
Patsy. 

"What's  de  little  Dago  chewin'  about?" 

"He  wants  t'  scrap!" 

"What!" 

The  Cuban  listened  with  apparent  composure.  It  was  only 
when  they  laughed  that  his  body  cringed  as  if  he  was  re- 
ceiving lashes.  Presently  he  put  down  his  glass  and  walked 
over  to  their  table.  He  proceeded  always  with  the  most  im- 
pressive deliberation. 

"Sir,"  he  began  again.  "You  have  insult  me.  I  must  have 
s-s-satisfac-shone.  I  must  have  your  body  upon  the  point  of 
my  sword.  In  my  country  you  would  already  be  dead.  I 
must  have  s-s-satisfac-shone." 

Patsy  had  looked  at  the  Cuban  with  a  trifle  of  bewilder- 
ment. But  at  last  his  face  began  to  grow  dark  with  belliger- 
ency, his  mouth  curve  in  that  wide  sneer  with  which  he  would 
confront  an  angel  of  darkness.  He  arose  suddenly  in  his  seat 
and  came  toward  the  little  Cuban.  He  was  going  to  be  im- 
pressive too. 

"Say,  young  feller,  if  yeh  go  shootin'  off  yer  face  at  me, 
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I'll  wipe  cT  joint  wid  yeh.  What'cher  gassin'  about, hey  ?  Are 
yeh  givin'  me  er  jolly?  Say,  if  yeh  pick  me  up  fer  a  cinch, 
I'll  fool  yeh.  Dat's  what!  Don't  take  me  fer  no  dead  easy 
mug."  And  as  he  glowered  at  the  little  Cuban,  he  ended  his 
oration  with  one  eloquent  word,  "Nit!" 

The  bartender  nervously  polished  his  bar  with  a  towel, 
and  kept  his  eyes  fastened  upon  the  men.  Occasionally  he 
became  transfixed  with  interest,  leaning  forward  with  one 
hand  upon  the  edge  of  the  bar  and  the  other  holding  the 
towel  grabbed  in  a  lump,  as  if  he  had  been  turned  into  bronze 
when  in  the  very  act  of  polishing. 

The  Cuban  did  not  move  when  Patsy  came  toward  him 
and  delivered  his  oration.  At  its  conclusion  he  turned  his 
livid  face  toward  where,  above  him,  Patsy  was  swaggering 
and  heaving  his  shoulders  in  a  consummate  display  of  bravery 
and  readiness.  The  Cuban,  in  his  clear,  tense  tones,  spoke 
one  word.  It  was  the  bitter  insult.  It  seemed  to  fairly  spin 
from  his  lips  and  crackle  in  the  air  like  breaking  glass. 

Every  man  save  the  little  Cuban  made  an  electric  move- 
ment. Patsy  roared  a  black  oath  and  thrust  himself  forward 
until  he  towered  almost  directly  above  the  other  man.  His 
fists  were  doubled  into  knots  of  bone  and  hard  flesh.  The 
Cuban  had  raised  a  steady  finger. 

"If  you  touch  me  wis  your  hand,  I  will  keel  you." 

The  two  well-dressed  men  had  come  swiftly,  uttering  pro- 
testing cries.  They  suddenly  intervened  in  this  second  of 
time  in  which  Patsy  had  sprung  forward  and  the  Cuban 
had  uttered  his  threat.  The  four  men  were  now  a  tossing, 
arguing,  violent  group,  one  well-dressed  man  lecturing  the 
Cuban,  and  the  other  holding  off  Patsy,  who  was  now  wild 
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with  rage,  loudly  repeating  the  Cuban's  threat,  and  ma- 
noeuvring and  struggling  to  get  at  him  for  revenge's  sake. 

The  bartender,  feverishly  scouring  away  with  his  towel, 
and  at  times  pacing  to  and  fro  with  nervous  and  excited 
tread,  shouted  out:  "Say,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  fight  in 
here.  If  yeh  wanta  fight,  go  out  in  the  street  and  fight  all 
yeh  please.  But  don't  fight  in  here." 

Patsy  knew  only  one  thing,  and  this  he  kept  repeating: 
"Well,  he  wants  t'  scrap!  I  didn't  begin  dis!  He  wants  t* 
scrap." 

The  well-dressed  man  confronting  him  continually  replied : 
"Oh,  well,  now,  look  here,  he's  only  a  lad.  He  don't  know 
what  he's  doing.  He's  crazy  mad.  You  wouldn't  slug  a  kid 
like  that." 

Patsy  and  his  aroused  companions,  who  cursed  and  growled, 
werepersistentwiththeirargument."Well,hewantst'scrap!" 
The  whole  affair  was  as  plain  as  daylight  when  one  saw 
this  great  fact.  The  interference  and  intolerable  discussion 
brought  the  three  of  them  forward,  battleful  and  fierce. 

"What's  eatin'  you, anyhow?"  they  demanded."Dis  ain't  your 
business,  is  it  ?  What  business  you  got  shootin'  off  your  face  ?" 

The  other  peacemaker  was  trying  to  restrain  the  little 
Cuban,  who  had  grown  shrill  and  violent. 

"If  he  touch  me  wis  his  hand  I  will  keel  him.  We  must 
fight  like  gentlemen  or  else  I  keel  him  when  he  touch  me 
wis  his  hand." 

The  man  who  was  fending  off  Patsy  comprehended  these 
sentences  that  were  screamed  behind  his  back,  and  he  ex- 
plained to  Patsy:  "But  he  wants  to  fight  you  with  swords. 
With  swords,  you  know." 
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The  Cuban,  dodging  around  the  peacemakers,  yelled  in 
Patsy's  face:  "Ah,  if  I  could  get  you  before  me  wis  my  sword ! 
Ah!  Ah!  A-a-ah!"  Patsy  made  a  furious  blow  with  a  swift 
fist,  but  the  peacemakers  bucked  against  his  body  suddenly 
like  football  players. 

Patsy  was  greatly  puzzled.  He  continued  doggedly  to  try 
to  get  near  enough  to  the  Cuban  to  punch  him.  To  these 
attempts  the  Cuban  replied  savagely:  "If  you  touch  me  wis 
your  hand,  I  will  cut  your  heart  in  two  piece." 

At  last  Patsy  said:  "Well,  if  he's  so  dead  stuck  on  fightin' 
wid  swords,  I'll  fight  'im.  Soitenly!  I'll  fight  'im."  All  this 
palaver  had  evidently  tired  him,  and  he  now  puffed  out  his 
lips  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  willing  to  submit  to  any 
conditions  if  he  can  only  bring  on  the  row  soon  enough.  He 
swaggered.  "I'll  fight  'im  wid  swords.  Let  'im  bring  on  his 
swords,  an'  I'll  fight  'im  till  he's  ready  t'  quit." 

The  two  well-dressed  men  grinned.  "Why,  look  here," 
they  said  to  Patsy,  "he'd  punch  you  full  of  holes.  Why,  he's 
a  fencer.  You  can't  fight  him  with  swords.  He'd  kill  you  in 
'bout  a  minute." 

"Well,  I'll  give  'im  a  go  at  it,  anyhow,"  said  Patsy,  stout- 
hearted and  resolute.  "I'll  give  'im  a  go  at  it,  anyhow,  an' 
I'll  stay  wid  'im  long  as  I  kin." 

As  for  the  Cuban,  his  lithe  little  body  was  quivering  in 
an  ecstasy  of  the  muscles.  His  face  radiant  with  a  savage 
joy,  he  fastened  his  glance  upon  Patsy,  his  eyes  gleaming 
with  a  gloating,  murderous  light.  A  most  unspeakable,  ani- 
mal-like rage  was  in  his  expression.  "Ah!  ah!  He  will  fight 
me !  Ah !"  He  bended  unconsciously  in  the  posture  of  a  fencer. 
He  had  all  the  quick,  springy  movements  of  a  skilful  swords- 
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man.  "Ah,  the  b-r-r-rute!  The  b-r-r-rute!  I  will  stick  him 
like  a  pig!" 

The  two  peacemakers,  still  grinning  broadly,  were  having  a 
great  time  with  Patsy.  "Why,  you  infernal  idiot,  this  man 
would  slice  you  all  up.  You  better  jump  off  the  bridge  if 
you  want  to  commit  suicide.  You  wouldn't  stand  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  to  live  ten  seconds." 

Patsy  was  as  unshaken  as  granite.  "Well,  if  he  wants  t' 
fight  wid  swords,  he'll  get  it.  I'll  give  'im  a  go  at  it,  anyhow." 

One  man  said:  "Well,  have  you  got  a  sword  ?  Do  you  know 
what  a  sword  is?  Have  you  got  a  sword?" 

"No,  I  ain't  got  none,"  said  Patsy  honestly,  "but  I  kin 
git  one."  Then  he  added  valiantly:  "An'  quick  too." 

The  two  men  laughed.  "Why,  can't  you  understand  it 
would  be  sure  death  to  fight  a  sword  duel  with  this  fellow?" 

"Dat's  all  right !  See  ?  I  know  me  own  business.  If  he  wants  t' 
fight  one  of  dees  damn  duels,  I'm  in  it,  understan'  ?" 

"Have  you  ever  fought  one,  you  fool  ?" 

"No,  I  ain't.  But  I  will  fight  one,  dough!  I  ain't  no  muff. 
If  he  wants  t'  fight  a  duel,  by  Gawd,  I'm  wid  'im!  D'yeh 
understan'  dat?"  Patsy  cocked  his  hat  and  swaggered.  He 
was  getting  very  serious. 

The  little  Cuban  burst  out:  "Ah,  come  on,  sirs:  come  on! 
We  can  take  cab.  Ah,  you  big  cow,  I  will  stick  you,  I  will 
stick  you.  Ah,  you  will  look  very  beautiful,  very  beautiful. 
Ah,  come  on,  sirs.  We  will  stop  at  hotel — my  hotel.  I  there 
have  weapons." 

"Yeh  will,  will  yeh  ?  Yeh  bloomin'  little  black  Dago,"  cried 
Patsy  in  hoarse  and  maddened  reply  to  the  personal  part  of 
the  Cuban's  speech.  He  stepped  forward.  "Git  yer  damn 
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swords,"  he  commanded.  "Git  yer  swords.  Git  'em  quick! 
I'll  fight  wi'che!  I'll  fight  wid  anyt'ing,  too!  See?  I'll  fight 
yeh  wid  a  knife  an'  fork  if  yeh  say  so!  I'll  fight  yeh  standin' 
up  er  sittin'  down !"  Patsy  delivered  this  intense  oration  with 
sweeping,  intensely  emphatic  gestures,  his  hands  stretched 
out  eloquently,  his  jaw  thrust  forward,  his  eyes  glaring. 

"Ah,"  cried  the  little  Cuban  joyously.  "Ah,  you  are  in 
very  pretty  temper.  Ah,  how  I  will  cut  your  heart  in  two 
piece,  my  dear,  d-e-a-r  friend."  His  eyes,  too,  shone  like  car- 
buncles, with  a  swift,  changing  glitter,  always  fastened  upon 
Patsy's  face. 

The  two  peacemakers  were  perspiring  and  in  despair.  One 
of  them  blurted  out:  "Well,  I'll  be  blamed  if  this  ain't  the 
most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  saw."  The  other  said:  "For  ten 
dollars  I'd  be  tempted  to  let  these  two  infernal  blockheads 
have  their  duel." 

Patsy  was  strutting  to  and  fro,  and  conferring  grandly 
with  his  friends.  "He  took  me  for  a  muff.  He  t'ought  he  was 
goin*  t'  bluff  me  out,talkin'  'bout  swords.  He'll  get  fooled." 
He  addressed  the  Cuban:  "You're  a  fine  little  dirty  picter 
of  a  scrapper,  ain'che?  I'll  chew  yez  up,  dat's  what  I  will." 

There  began  then  some  rapid  action.  The  patience  of  well- 
dressed  men  is  not  an  eternal  thing.  It  began  to  look  as  if  it 
would  at  last  be  a  fight  with  six  corners  to  it.  The  faces  of 
the  men  were  shining  red  with  anger.  They  jostled  each  other 
defiantly,  and  almost  every  one  blazed  out  at  three  or  four 
of  the  others.  The  bartender  had  given  up  protesting.  He 
swore  for  a  time,  and  banged  his  glasses.  Then  he  jumped 
the  bar  and  ran  out  of  the  saloon,  cursing  sullenly. 

When  he  came  back  with  apoliceman,  Patsy  and  the  Cuban 
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were  preparing  to  depart  together.  Patsy  was  delivering  his 
last  oration:  'Til  fight  yeh  wid  swords!  Sure  I  will!  Come 
ahead,  Dago!  I'll  fight  yeh  anywheres  wid  anyt'ing!  We'll 
have  a  large,  juicy  scrap,  an'  don't  yeh  forgit  dat!  I'm  right 
wid  yez.  I  ain't  no  muff!  I  scrap  wid  a  man  jest  as  soon  as  he  says 
scrap,  an'  ifyehwantascrap,I'm  yer  kitten.  Understan'  dat?" 

The  policeman  said  sharply : '  'Come,  now;  what's  all  this  ?" 
He  had  a  distinctly  business  air. 

The  little  Cuban  stepped  forward  calmly.  "It  is  none  of 
your  business." 

The  policeman  flushed  to  his  ears.  "What?" 

One  well-dressed  man  touched  the  other  on  the  sleeve. 
"Here's  the  time  to  skip,"  he  whispered.  They  halted  a  block 
away  from  the  saloon  and  watched  the  policeman  pull  the 
Cuban  through  the  door.  There  was  a  minute  of  scuffle  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  into  this  deserted  street  at  midnight  fifty 
people  appeared  at  once  as  if  from  the  sky  to  watch  it. 

At  last  the  three  Cherry  Hill  men  came  from  the  saloon, 
and  swaggered  with  all  their  old  valour  toward  the  peace- 
makers. "Ah,"  said  Patsy  to  them,  "he  was  so  hot  talkin* 
about  this  duel  business,  but  I  would  'a'  given  'im  a  great 
scrap,  an'  don't  yeh  forgit  it." 

For  Patsy  was  not  as  wise  as  seven  owls,  but  his  courage 
could  throw  a  shadow  as  long  as  the  steeple  of  a  cathedral. 
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VJ?  timson  stood  in  a  corner  and  glowered.  He  was  a  fierce 
man  and  had  indomitable  whiskers,  albeit  he  was  very  small. 

"That  young  tarrier,"  he  whispered  to  himself.  "He  wants 
to  quit  makin'  eyes  at  Lizzie.  This  is  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  First  thing  you  know,  he'll  get  fired." 

His  brow  creased  in  a  frown,  he  strode  over  to  the  huge 
opendoorsandlookedatasign."Stimson'sMammothMerry- 
Go-Round,"  it  read,  and  the  glory  of  it  was  great.  Stimson 
stood  and  contemplated  the  sign.  It  was  an  enormous  affair; 
theletterswereaslargeasmen.Theglowofit,thegrandeurofit 
was  very  apparent  to  Stimson.  At  the  end  of  his  contempla- 
tion, he  shook  his  head  thoughtfully,  determinedly.  "No, 
no,"  he  muttered.  "This  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  First 
thing  you  know,  he'll  get  fired." 

A  soft  booming  sound  of  surf,  mingled  with  the  cries  of 
bathers,  came  from  the  beach.  There  was  a  vista  of  sand 
and  sky  and  sea  that  drew  to  a  mystic  point  far  away  in  the 
northward.  In  the  mighty  angle,  a  girl  in  a  red  dress  was 
crawling  slowly  like  some  kind  of  spider  on  the  fabric  of 
nature.  A  few  flags  hung  lazily  above  where  the  bath-houses 
were  marshalled  in  compact  squares.  Upon  the  edge  of  the 
sea  stood  a  ship  with  its  shadowy  sails  painted  dimly  upon 
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the  sky,  and  high  overhead  in  the  still,  sun-shot  air  a  great 
hawk  swung  and  drifted  slowly. 

Within  the  Merry-Go-Round  there  was  a  whirling  circle  of 
ornamental  lions,  giraffes,  camels,  ponies,  goats,  glittering 
with  varnish  and  metal  that  caught  swift  reflections  from 
windows  high  above  them.  With  stiff  wooden  legs,  they  swept 
on  in  a  never-ending  race,  while  agreat  orchestrion  clamoured 
in  wild  speed.  The  summer  sunlight  sprinkled  its  gold  upon 
the  garnet  canopies  carried  by  the  tireless  racers  and  upon 
all  the  devices  of  decoration  that  made  Stimson's  machine 
magnificent  and  famous.  A  host  of  laughing  children  bestrode 
the  animals,  bending  forward  like  charging  cavalrymen,  and 
shaking  reins  and  whooping  in  glee.  At  intervals  they  leaned 
out  perilously  to  clutch  at  iron  rings  that  were  tendered  to 
them  by  a  long  wooden  arm.  At  the  intense  moment  before 
the  swift  grab  for  the  rings  one  could  see  their  little  nervous 
bodies  quiver  with  eagerness;  the  laughter  rang  shrill  and 
excited.  Down  in  the  long  rows  of  benches,  crowds  of  people 
sat  watching  the  game,  while  occasionally  a  father  might 
arise  and  go  near  to  shout  encouragement,  cautionary  com- 
mands,orapplauseathisflyingoffspring.Frequentlymothers 
called  out:  ''Be  careful,  Georgie!"  The  orchestrion  bellowed 
and  thundered  on  its  platform,  filling  the  ears  with  its  long 
monotonous  song.  Over  in  a  corner,  a  man  in  a  white  apron 
and  behind  a  counter  roared  above  the  tumult:  "Popcorn! 
Popcorn!" 

A  young  man  stood  upon  a  small  raised  platform,  erected 
in  the  manner  of  a  pulpit,  and  just  without  the  line  of  the 
circling  figures.  It  was  his  duty  to  manipulate  the  wooden 
arm  and  affix  the  rings.  When  all  were  gone  into  the  hands 
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of  the  triumphant  children,  he  held  forth  a  basket,  into  which 
they  returned  all  save  the  coveted  brass  one  which  meant 
another  ride  free  and  made  the  holder  very  illustrious.  The 
young  man  stood  all  day  upon  his  narrow  platform,  affixing 
rings  or  holding  forth  the  basket.  He  was  a  sort  of  general 
squire  in  these  lists  of  childhood.  He  was  very  busy. 

And  yet  Stimson,  the  astute,  had  noticed  that  the  young 
man  frequently  found  time  to  twist  about  on  his  platform 
and  smile  at  a  girl  who  shyly  sold  tickets  behind  a  silvered 
netting.  This,  indeed,  was  the  great  reason  of  Stimson's 
glowering.  The  young  man  upon  the  raised  platform  had  no 
manner  of  licence  to  smile  at  the  girl  behind  the  silvered 
netting.  It  was  amostgigantic  insolence.  Stimson  was  amazed 
at  it.  "By  Jiminy,"  he  said  to  himself  again,  "that  fellow  is 
smiling  at  my  daughter."  Even  in  this  tone  of  great  wrath  it 
could  be  discerned  that  Stimson  was  filled  with  wonder  that 
any  youth  should  dare  smile  at  the  daughter  in  the  presence  of 
the  august  father. 

Often  the  dark-eyed  girl  peered  between  the  shining  wires, 
and,  upon  being  detected  by  the  young  man,  she  usually 
turned  her  head  away  quickly  to  prove  to  him  that  she  was 
not  interested.  At  other  times,  however,  her  eyes  seemed 
filled  with  a  tender  fear  lest  he  should  fall  from  that  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  platform.  As  for  the  young  man,  it  was 
plain  that  these  glances  filled  him  with  valour,  and  he  stood 
carelessly  upon  his  perch,  as  if  he  deemed  it  of  no  conse- 
quence that  he  might  fall  from  it.  In  all  the  complexities  of 
his  daily  life  and  duties  he  found  opportunity  to  gaze  ar- 
dently at  the  vision  behind  the  netting. 

This  silent  courtship  was  conducted  over  the  heads  of  the 
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crowd  who  thronged  about  the  bright  machine.  The  swift 
eloquent  glances  of  the  young  man  went  noiselessly  and  un- 
seen with  their  message.  There  had  finally  become  estab- 
lished between  the  two  in  this  manner  a  subtle  understand- 
ing and  companionship.  They  communicated  accurately  all 
that  they  felt.  The  boy  told  his  love,  his  reverence,  his  hope  in 
the  changes  of  the  future.  The  girl  told  him  that  she  loved 
him,  that  she  did  not  love  him,  that  she  did  not  know  if  she 
loved  him,  that  she  loved  him.  Sometimes  a  little  sign  say- 
ing "Cashier"  in  gold  letters,  and  hanging  upon  the  silvered 
netting,  got  directly  in  range  and  interfered  with  the  tender 
message. 

The  love-affair  had  not  continued  without  anger,  unhappi- 
ness,  despair.  The  girl  had  once  smiled  brightly  upon  a  you  th 
who  came  to  buy  some  tickets  for  his  little  sister,  and  the 
young  man  upon  the  platform,  observing  this  smile,  had 
been  filled  with  gloomy  rage.  He  stood  like  a  dark  statue  of 
vengeance  upon  his  pedestal  and  thrust  out  the  basket  to 
the  children  with  a  gesture  that  was  full  of  scorn  for  their 
hollow  happiness,  for  their  insecure  and  temporary  joy.  For 
five  hours  he  did  not  once  look  at  the  girl  when  she  was 
looking  at  him.  He  was  going  to  crush  her  with  his  indiffer- 
ence; he  was  going  to  demonstrate  that  he  had  never  been 
serious.  However,  when  he  narrowly  observed  her  in  secret 
he  discovered  that  she  seemed  more  blithe  than  was  usual 
with  her.  When  he  found  that  his  apparent  indifference  had 
not  crushed  her  he  suffered  greatly.  She  did  not  love  him,  he 
concluded.  If  she  had  loved  him  she  would  have  been  crushed. 
For  two  days  he  lived  a  miserable  existence  upon  his  high 
perch.  He  consoled  himself  by  thinking  of  how  unhappy  he 
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was,  and  by  swift,  furtive  glances  at  the  loved  face.  At  any 
rate  he  was  in  her  presence,  and  he  could  get  a  good  view 
from  his  perch  when  there  was  no  interference  by  the  little 
sign,  "Cashier." 

But  suddenly,  swiftly,  these  clouds  vanished,  and  under 
the  imperial  blue  sky  of  the  restored  confidence  they  dwelt 
in  peace,  a  peace  that  was  satisfaction,  a  peace  that,  like  a 
babe,  put  its  trust  in  the  treachery  of  the  future.  This  con- 
fidence endured  until  the  next  day,  when  she,  for  an  unknown 
cause,  suddenly  refused  to  look  at  him.  Mechanically  he 
continued  his  task,  his  brain  dazed,  a  tortured  victim  of 
doubt,  fear,  suspicion.  With  his  eyes  he  supplicated  her  to 
telegraph  an  explanation.  She  replied  with  a  stony  glance 
that  froze  his  blood.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  their 
respective  reasons  for  becoming  angry.  His  were  always  fool- 
ish, but  apparent,  plain  as  the  moon.  Hers  were  subtle,  femi- 
nine, as  incomprehensible  as  the  stars,  as  mysterious  as  the 
shadows  at  night. 

They  fell  and  soared,  and  soared  and  fell  in  this  manner 
until  they  knew  that  to  live  without  each  other  would  be  a 
wandering  in  deserts.  They  had  grown  so  intent  upon  the 
uncertainties,  the  variations,  the  guessings  of  their  affair 
that  theworldhad  become  but  ahuge  immaterial  background. 
In  time  of  peace  their  smiles  were  soft  and  prayerful,  caresses 
confided  to  the  air.  In  time  of  war,  their  youthful  hearts, 
capable  of  profound  agony,  were  wrung  by  the  intricate  emo- 
tions of  doubt.  They  were  the  victims  of  the  dread  angel  of 
affectionate  speculation  that  forces  the  brain  endlessly  on 
roads  that  lead  nowhere. 

At  night,  the  problem  of  whether  she  loved  him  confronted 
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the  young  man  like  a  spectre,  looming  as  high  as  a  hill  and 
*  telling  him  not  to  delude  himself.  Upon  the  following  day, 
this  battle  of  the  night  displayed  itself  in  the  renewed  fervour 
of  his  glances  and  in  their  increased  number.  Whenever  he 
thought  he  could  detect  that  she  too  was  suffering,  he  felt  a 
thrill  of  joy. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  young  man  looked  back 
upon  these  contortions  with  contempt.  He  believed  then 
that  he  had  imagined  his  pain.  This  came  about  when  the 
redoubtable  Stimson  marched  forward  to  participate. 

"This  has  got  to  stop,"  Stimson  had  said  to  himself,  as  he 
stood  and  watched  them.  They  had  grown  careless  of  the 
light  world  that  clattered  about  them;  they  were  become  so 
engrossed  in  their  personal  drama  that  the  language  of  their 
eyes  was  almost  as  obvious  as  gestures.  And  Stimson,  through 
his  keenness,  his  wonderful,  infallible  penetration,  suddenly 
came  into  possession  of  these  obvious  facts.  "Well,  of  all  the 
nerve!"  he  said,  regarding  with  a  new  interest  the  young 
man  upon  the  perch. 

He  was  a  resolute  man.  He  never  hesitated  to  grapple 
with  a  crisis.  He  decided  to  overturn  everything  at  once, 
for,  although  small,  he  was  very  fierce  and  impetuous.  He 
resolved  to  crush  this  dreaming. 

He  strode  over  to  the  silvered  netting.  "Say,  you  want  to 
quit  your  everlasting  grinning  at  that  idiot,"  he  said,  grimly. 

The  girlcastdownhereyesandmadealittleheapof  quarters 
into  a  stack.  She  was  unable  to  withstand  the  terrible  scrutiny 
of  her  small  and  fierce  father. 

Stimson  turned  from  his  daughter  and  went  to  a  spot  be- 
neath the  platform.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  young  man 
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and  said:  "IVe  been  speakin'  to  Lizzie.  You  better  attend 
strictly  to  your  own  business  or  there'll  be  a  new  man  here 
next  week."  It  was  as  if  he  had  blazed  away  with  a  shotgun. 
The  young  man  reeled  upon  his  perch.  At  last  he  in  a  measure 
regained  his  composure  and  managed  to  stammer:  "A-all 
right,  sir."  He  knew  that  denials  would  be  futile  with  the 
terrible  Stimson.  He  agitatedly  began  to  rattle  the  rings  in 
the  basket  and  pretend  that  he  was  obliged  to  count  them 
or  inspect  them  in  some  way.  He,  too,  was  unable  to  face 
the  great  Stimson. 

ForamomentjStimsonstoodinfinesatisfactionandgloated 
over  the  effect  of  his  threat.  "I've  fixed  them,"  he  said  com- 
placently, and  went  out  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  revel  in  himself. 
Through  his  mind  went  the  proud  reflection  that  people  who 
came  in  contact  with  his  granite  will  usually  ended  in  quick 
and  abject  submission. 


One  evening,  a  week  after  Stimson  had  indulged  in  the 
proud  reflection  that  people  who  came  in  contact  with  his 
granite  will  usually  ended  in  quick  and  abject  submission,  a 
young  feminine  friend  of  the  girl  behind  the  silvered  netting 
came  to  her  there  and  asked  her  to  walk  on  the  beach  after 
Stimson's  Mammoth  Merry-Go-Round  was  closed  for  the 
night.  The  girl  assented  with  a  nod.  The  young  man  upon 
the  perch  holding  the  rings  saw  this  nod  and  judged  its  mean- 
ing. Intohismindcameanideaofdefeating  the  watchfulnessof 
the  redoubtable  Stimson. 

When  the  Merry-Go-Round  was  closed  and  the  two  girls 
started  for  the  beach,  he  wandered  off  aimlessly  in  another 
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direction,  but  he  kept  them  in  view,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
assured  that  he  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Stimson  he  fol- 
lowed them. 

The  electric  lights  on  the  beach  made  a  broad  band  of 
tremoring  light,  extending  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  upon  the 
wide  walk  there  slowly  paraded  a  great  crowd,  intermingling, 
intertwining,  sometimes  colliding.  In  the  darkness  stretched 
the  vast  purple  expanse  of  the  ocean,  and  the  deep  indigo  sky 
above  was  peopled  with  yellow  stars.  Occasionally  out  upon 
the  water  a  whirling  mass  of  froth  suddenly  flashed  into 
view,  like  a  great  ghostly  robe  appeering,and  then  vanished, 
leaving  the  sea  in  its  darkness,  from  whence  came  those  bass 
tones  of  the  water's  unknown  emotion.  A  wind,  cool,  remi- 
niscent of  the  wave-wastes,  made  the  women  hold  their  wraps 
about  their  throats,  and  caused  the  men  to  grip  the  rims  of 
their  straw  hats.I  t  carried  the  noise  of  the  band  in  the  pavilion 
in  gusts.  Sometimes  people  unable  to  hear  the  music  glanced 
up  at  the  pavilion  and  were  reassured  upon  beholding  the  dis- 
tant leader  still  gesticulating  and  bobbing,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  band  with  their  lips  glued  to  their  instruments. 
High  in  the  sky  soared  an  unassuming  moon,  faintly  silver. 

For  a  time  the  young  man  was  afraid  to  approach  the  two 
girls;  he  followed  them  at  a  distance  and  called  himself  a 
coward.  At  last,  however,  he  saw  them  stop  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  crowd  and  stand  silently  listening  to  the  voices  of 
thesea.Whenhecame  to  where  they  stood,he  was  tremblingin 
his  agitation.  They  had  not  seen  him. 

"Lizzie,"  he  began.  "I " 

The  girl  wheeled  instantly  and  put  her  hand  to  her  throat. 
"Oh,  Frank,  how  you  frightened  me,"  she  said — inevitably. 
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"Well,  you  know  I — I "  he  stuttered. 

But  the  other  girl  was  one  of  those  beings  who  are  born  to 
attend  at  tragedies.  She  had  for  love  a  reverence,  an  admira- 
tion that  was  greater  the  more  she  contemplated  the  fact  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  it.  This  couple,  with  their  emotions, 
awed  her  and  made  her  humbly  wish  that  she  might  be 
destined  to  be  of  some  service  to  them.  She  was  very  homely. 

When  the  young  man  faltered  before  them,  she,  in  her 
sympathy,  actually  overestimated  the  crisis,  and  felt  that  he 
might  fall  dying  at  their  feet.  Shyly,  but  with  courage,  she 
marched  to  the  rescue.  "Won't  you  come  and  walk  on  the 
beach  with  us  ?"  she  said. 

The  young  man  gave  her  a  glance  of  deep  gratitude  which 
was  not  without  the  patronage  which  a  man  in  his  condition 
naturally  feels  for  one  who  pities  it.  The  three  walked  on. 

Finally,  the  being  who  was  born  to  attend  at  this  trag- 
edy said  that  she  wished  to  sit  down  and  gaze  at  the  sea, 
alone.  They  politely  urged  her  to  walk  on  with  them,  but 
she  was  obstinate.  She  wished  to  gaze  at  the  sea,  alone.  The 
young  man  swore  to  himself  that  he  would  be  her  friend  until 
he  died. 

And  so  the  two  young  lovers  went  on  without  her.  They 
turned  once  to  look  at  her. 

"Jennie's  awful  nice,"  said  the  girl. 

"You  bet  she  is,"  replied  the  young  man,  ardently. 

They  were  silent  for  a  little  time. 

At  last  the  girl  said:  "You  were  angry  at  me  yesterday." 

"No,  I  wasn't." 

"Yes,  you  were,  too.  You  wouldn't  look  at  me  once  all  day." 

"No,  I  wasn't  angry.  I  was  only  putting  on." 
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Though  she  had,  of  course,  known  i  t,  this  confession  seemed 
to  make  her  very  indignant.  She  flashed  a  resentful  glance 
at  him.  "Oh,  were  you,  indeed?"  she  said  with  a  great  air. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  was  so  haughty  with  him  that  he 
loved  her  to  madness.  And  directly  this  poem  which  stuck  at 
his  lips  came  forth  lamely  in  fragments. 

When  they  walked  back  toward  the  other  girl  and  saw  the 
patience  of  her  attitude,  theLr  hearts  swelled  in  a  patronizing 
and  secondary  tenderness  for  her. 

They  were  very  happy.  If  they  had  been  miserable  they 
would  have  charged  thisfairysceneofthenightwithacriminal 
heartlessness;  but  as  they  were  joyous,  they  vaguely  won- 
deredhowthepurplesea,theyellowstars,thechangingcrowds 
under  the  electric  lights  could  be  so  phlegmatic  and  stolid. 

They  walked  home  by  the  lakeside  way,  and  out  upon  the 
water  those  gay  paper  lanterns,  flashing,  fleeting,  and  career- 
ing, sang  to  them,  sang  a  chorus  of  red  and  violet,  and  green 
and  gold;  a  song  of  mystic  bands  of  the  future. 

One  day  when  business  paused  during  a  dull  sultry  after- 
noon, Stimson  went  up-town.  Upon  his  return  he  found  that 
the  popcorn  man,  from  his  stand  over  in  a  corner,  was  keeping 
an  eye  upon  the  cashier's  cage,  and  that  nobody  at  all  was 
attending  to  the  wooden  arm  and  the  iron  rings.  He  strode 
forward  like  a  sergeant  of  grenadiers. 

"Where  in  thunder  is  Lizzie?"  he  demanded,  a  cloud  of 
rage  in  his  eyes. 

The  popcorn  man,  although  associated  long  with  Stimson, 
had  never  got  over  being  dazed.  "They've — they've — gone 
round  to  th' — th' — house,"  he  said  with  difficulty,  as  if  he 
had  just  been  stunned. 
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"Whose  house?"  snapped  Stimson. 

"Your — your  house,  I  s'pose,"  said  the  popcorn  man. 

Stimson  marched  round  to  his  home.  Kingly  denuncia- 
tions surged,  already  formulated,  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
and  he  bided  the  moment  when  his  anger  could  fall  upon 
the  heads  of  that  pair  of  children.  He  found  his  wife  con- 
vulsive and  in  tears. 

"Where's  Lizzie?" 

And  then  she  burst  forth — "Oh — John — John — they've 
run  away,  I  know  they  have.  They  drove  by  here  not  three 
minutes  ago.  They  must  have  done  it  on  purpose  to  bid  me 
good-bye,  for  Lizzie  waved  her  hand  sad-like;  and  then,  be- 
fore I  could  get  out  to  ask  where  they  were  going  or  what, 
Frank  whipped  up  the  horse." 

Stimsongave  vent  to  adreadfulroar."Getmy  revolver — get 

a  hack — get  my  revolver,  do  you  hear? — what  the  devil " 

His  voice  became  incoherent. 

He  had  always  ordered  his  wife  about  as  if  she  were  a 
battalion  of  infantry,  and  despite  her  misery  the  training  of 
years  forced  her  to  spring  mechanically  to  obey;  but  sud- 
denly she  turned  to  him  with  a  shrill  appeal.  "Oh,  John — 
not — the — revolver." 

"Confound  it,  let  go  of  me,"  he  roared  again,  and  shook 
her  from  him. 

He  ran  hatless  upon  the  street.  There  were  a  multitude 
of  hacks  at  the  summer  resort,  bu  t  it  was  ages  to  him  before  he 
could  find  one.  Then  he  charged  it  like  a  bull.  "Up-town,"  he 
yelled,  as  he  tumbled  into  the  rear  seat. 

The  hackman  thought  of  severed  arteries.  His  galloping 
horse  distanced  a  large  number  of  citizens  who  had  been 
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running  to  find  what  caused  such  contortions  by  the  little 
hatless  man. 

It  chanced,  as  the  bouncing  hack  went  along  near  the  lake, 
Stimson  gazed  across  the  calm  grey  expanse  and  recognized  a 
colour  in  a  bonnet  and  a  pose  of  a  head.  A  buggy  was  travelling 
along  a  highway  that  led  to  Sorington.  Stimson  bellowed: 
"There — there — there  they  are — in  that  buggy." 

The  hackman  became  inspired  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  situation.  He  struck  a  delirious  blow  with  the  whip.  His 
mouth  expanded  in  a  grin  of  excitement  and  joy.  It  came 
to  pass  that  this  old  vehicle,  with  its  drowsy  horse  and  its 
dusty-eyed  and  tranquil  driver,  seemed  suddenly  to  awaken, 
to  become  animated  and  fleet.  The  horse  ceased  to  ruminate  on 
his  state,  his  air  of  reflection  vanished.  He  became  intent 
upon  his  aged  legs  and  spread  them  in  quaint  and  ridiculous 
devices  for  speed.  The  driver,  his  eyes  shining,  sat  critically  in 
his  seat.  He  watched  each  motion  of  this  rattling  machine 
down  before  him.  He  resembled  an  engineer.  He  used  the 
whip  with  judgment  and  deliberation  as  the  engineer  would 
have  used  coal  or  oil.  The  horse  clacked  swiftly  upon  the  mac- 
adam, the  wheels  hummed,  the  body  of  the  vehicle  wheezed 
and  groaned. 

Stimson,  in  the  rear  seat,  was  erect  in  that  impassive  atti- 
tude that  comes  sometimes  to  the  furious  man  when  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  the  battle  to  others.  Frequently,  however, 
the  tempest  in  his  breast  came  to  his  face  and  he  howled: 
"Go  it — go  it — you're  gaining;  pound  'im!  Thump  the  life 
out  of 'im;  hit  'im  hard,  you  fool."  His  hand  grasped  the  rod 
that  supported  the  carriage-top,  and  it  was  clenched  so  that 
the  nails  were  faintly  blue. 
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Ahead,  that  other  carnage  had  been  flying  with  speed,  as 
from  realization  of  the  menace  in  the  rear.  It  bowled  away 
rapidly,  drawn  by  the  eager  spirit  of  a  young  and  modern 
horse.  Stimson  could  see  the  buggy-top  bobbing,  bobbing. 
That  little  pane,  like  an  eye,  was  a  derision  to  him.  Once  he 
leaned  forward  and  bawled  angry  sentences.  He  began  to 
feel  impotent;  his  whole  expedition  was  a  tottering  of  an 
old  man  upon  a  trail  of  birds.  A  sense  of  age  made  him  choke 
again  with  wrath.  That  other  vehicle,  that  was  youth,  with 
youth's  pace;  it  was  swift-flying  with  the  hope  of  dreams. 
He  began  to  comprehend  those  two  children  ahead  of  him, 
and  he  knew  a  sudden  and  strange  awe,  because  he  under- 
stood the  power  of  their  young  blood,  the  power  to  fly  strongly 
into  the  future  and  feel  and  hope  again,  even  at  that  time 
when  his  bones  must  be  laid  in  the  earth.  The  dust  rose 
easily  from  the  hot  road  and  stifled  the  nostrils  of  Stimson. 

The  highway  vanished  far  away  in  a  point  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  intolerable  length.  The  other  vehicle  was  becoming 
so  small  that  Stimson  could  no  longer  see  the  derisive  eye. 

At  last  the  hackman  drew  rein  to  his  horse  and  turned  to 
look  at  Stimson.  "No  use,  I  guess,"  he  said. 

Stimson  made  a  gesture  of  acquiescence,  rage,  despair.  As 
the  hackman  turned  his  dripping  horse  about,  Stimson  sank 
back  with  the  astonishment  and  grief  of  a  man  who  has  been 
defied  by  the  universe.  He  had  been  in  a  great  perspiration, 
and  now  his  bald  head  felt  cool  and  uncomfortable.  He  put  up 
his  hand  with  a  sudden  recollection  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  hat. 

At  last  he  made  a  gesture.  It  meant  that  at  any  rate  he 
was  not  responsible. 
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Pome  said  that  Ferguson  gave  up  sailoring  because  he 
was  tired  of  the  sea.  Some  said  that  it  was  because  he  loved  a 
woman.  In  truth  it  was  because  he  was  tired  of  the  sea  and 
because  he  loved  a  woman. 

He  saw  the  woman  once,  and  immediately  she  became 
for  him  the  symbol  of  all  things  unconnected  with  the  sea. 
He  did  not  trouble  to  look  again  at  the  grey  old  goddess,  the 
muttering  slave  of  the  moon.  Her  splendours,  her  treacheries, 
her  smiles,  her  rages,  her  vanities  were  no  longer  on  his  mind. 
He  took  heels  after  a  little  human  being,  and  the  woman 
made  his  thought  spin  at  all  times  like  a  top;  whereas  the 
ocean  had  only  made  him  think  when  he  was  on  watch. 

He  developed  a  grin  for  the  power  of  the  sea,  and,  in  deri- 
sion, he  wanted  to  sell  the  red-and-green  parrot  which  had 
sailed  four  voyages  with  him.  The  woman,  however,  had  a 
sentimentconcerningthebird'splumage,andshecommanded 
Ferguson  to  keep  it,  in  order,  as  it  happened,  that  she  might 
forget  to  put  food  in  its  cage. 

The  parrot  did  not  attend  the  wedding.  It  stayed  at  home 
and  blasphemed  at  a  stock  of  furniture,  bought  on  the  in- 
stalment plan,  and  arrayed  for  the  reception  of  the  bride 
and  groom. 
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As  a  sailor,  Ferguson  had  suffered  the  acute  hankering 
for  port;  and  being  now  always  in  port,  he  tried  to  force  life  to 
become  an  endless  picnic.  He  was  not  an  example  of  diligent 
and  peaceful  citizenship.  Ablution  became  difficult  in  the 
little  apartment,  because  Ferguson  kept  the  wash-basin  filled 
with  ice  and  bottles  of  beer:  and  so,  finally,  the  dealer  in 
second-hand  furniture  agreed  to  auction  the  household  goods 
on  commission.  Owing  to  an  exceedingly  liberal  definition  of  a 
term,  the  parrot  and  cage  were  included.  "On  the  level?" 
cried  the  parrot.  "On  the  level  ?  On  the  level  ?  On  the  level  ?" 

On  the  way  to  the  sale,  Ferguson's  wife  spoke  hopefully. 
"You  can't  tell,  Jim,"  she  said.  "Perhaps  some  of  'em  will 
get  to  biddin',  and  we  might  get  almost  as  much  as  we  paid 
for  the  things." 

The  auction  room  was  in  a  cellar.  It  was  crowded  with 
people  and  with  house  furniture;  so  that  as  the  auctioneer's 
assistant  moved  from  one  piece  to  another  he  caused  a  great 
shuffling.  There  was  an  astounding  number  of  old  women  in 
curious  bonnets.  The  rickety  stairway  was  thronged  with 
men  who  wished  to  smoke  and  be  free  from  the  old  women. 
Two  lamps  made  all  the  faces  appear  yellow  as  parchment. 
Incidentally  they  could  impart  a  lustre  of  value  to  very  poor 
furniture. 

The  auctioneer  was  a  fat,  shrewd-looking  individual  who 
seemed  also  to  be  a  great  bully.  The  assistant  was  the  most 
imperturbable  of  beings,  moving  with  the  dignity  of  an  image 
on  rollers.  As  the  Fergusons  forced  their  way  down  the  stair- 
way, the  assistant  roared:  "Number  twenty-one!" 

"Number  twenty-one!"  cried  the  auctioneer.  "Number 
twenty-one !  A  fine  new  handsome  bureau !  Two  dollars  ?  Two 
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dollars  is  bid !  Two  and  a  half!  Two  and  a  half!  Three  ?  Three  is 
bid.  Four!  Four  dollars!  A  fine  new  handsome  bureau  at 
four  dollars !  Four  dollars !  Four  dollars !  F-o-u-r  d-o-l-l-a-r-s ! 
Sold  at  four  dollars." 

"On  thelevel?"  cried  the  parrot,  muffled  somewhere  among 
furniture  and  carpets.  "On  the  level?  On  the  level?"  Every- 
one tittered. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  had  turned  pale,  and  gripped  her  husband's 
arm.  "Jim!  Did  you  hear?  The  bureau — four  dollars " 

Ferguson  glowered  at  her  with  the  swift  brutality  of  a 
man  afraid  of  a  scene.  "Shut  up,  can't  you!" 

Mrs.  Ferguson  took  a  seat  upon  the  steps;  and  hidden 
there  by  the  thick  ranks  of  men,  she  began  to  softly  sob. 
Through  her  tears  appeared  the  yellowish  mist  of  the  lamp- 
light, streaming  about  the  monstrous  shadows  of  the  spec- 
tators. From  time  to  time  these  latter  whispered  eagerly: 
"See,  that  went  cheap!"  In  fact  whenany  thing  was  bought  at  a 
particularly  low  price,  a  murmur  of  admiration  arose  for  the 
successful  bidder. 

The  bedstead  was  sold  for  two  dollars,  the  mattresses  and 
springs  for  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents.  This  figure  seemed  to  go 
through  the  woman's  heart.  There  was  derision  in  the  sound  of 
it.  She  bowed  her  head  in  her  hands.  "Oh,  God,  a  dollar 
sixty!  Oh,  God,  a  dollar  sixty!" 

The  parrot  was  evidently  under  heaps  of  carpet,  but  the 
dauntless  bird  still  raised  the  cry,  "On  the  level?" 

Some  of  the  men  near  Mrs.  Ferguson  moved  timidly  away 
upon  hearing  her  low  sobs.  They  perfectly  understood  that  a 
woman  in  tears  is  formidable. 

The  shrill  voice  went  like  a  hammer,  beat  and  beat,  upon 
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the  woman's  heart.  An  odour  of  varnish,  of  the  dust  of  old 
carpets,  assailed  her  and  seemed  to  possess  a  sinister  mean- 
ing. The  golden  h  aze  from  the  two  lamps  was  an  atmosphere  of 
shame,  sorrow,  greed.  But  it  was  when  the  parrot  called  that  a 
terror  of  the  place  and  of  the  eyes  of  the  people  arose  in  her  so 
strongly  that  she  could  not  have  lifted  her  head  any  more 
than  if  her  neck  had  been  of  iron. 

At  last  came  the  parrot's  turn.  The  assistant  fumbled  until 
he  found  the  ring  of  the  cage,  and  the  bird  was  drawn  into 
view.  1 1  adjusted  its  feathers  calmly  and  cast  a  rolling  wicked 
eye  over  the  crowd. 

"Oh,  the  good  ship  Sarah  sailed  the  seas, 
And  the  wind  it  blew  all  day " 

This  was  part  of  a  ballad  which  Ferguson  had  tried  to 
teachit.Withasingularaudacityandscorn,theparrotbawled 
these  lines  at  the  auctioneer  as  if  it  considered  them  to  bear 
some  particular  insult. 

The  throng  in  the  cellar  burst  into  laughter.  The  auc- 
tioneer attempted  to  start  the  bidding,  and  the  parrot  in- 
terrupted with  a  repetition  of  the  lines.  It  swaggered  to  and 
fro  on  its  perch,  and  gazed  at  the  faces  of  the  crowd,  with  so 
much  rowdy  understanding  and  derision  that  even  the  auc- 
tioneer could  not  confront  it.  The  auction  was  brought  to  a 
halt;  a  wild  hilarity  developed,  and  every  one  gave  jeering 
advice. 

Ferguson  looked  down  at  his  wife  and  groaned.  She  had 
cowered  against  the  wall,  hiding  her  face.  He  touched  her 
shoulder,  and  she  arose.  They  sneaked  softly  up  the  stairs 
with  heads  bowed. 
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Out  in  the  street,  Ferguson  gripped  his  fists  and  said :  "Oh, 
but  wouldn't  I  like  to  strangle  it!" 

His  wife  cried  in  a  voice  of  wild  grief:  "It — it  m-made  us  a 
laughing-stock  in — in  front  of  all  that  crowd!" 

For  the  auctioningof  their  householdgoods,thesale  of  their 
home — this  financial  calami  ty  lost  its  power  in  the  presence  of 
the  social  shame  contained  in  a  crowd's  laughter. 
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..  he  tiny  old  lady  in  the  black  dress  and  curious  little  black 
bonnet  had  at  first  seemed  alarmed  at  thesoundmadebyher 
feet  upon  the  stone  pavements.  But  later  she  forgot  about  it, 
for  she  suddenly  came  into  the  tempest  of  the  Sixth  Avenue 
shopping  district,  where  from  the  streams  of  people  and  vehi- 
cles wentup  a  roar  like  that  from  headlong  mountain  torrents. 

She  seemed  then  like  a  chip  that  catches,  recoils,  turns,  and 
wheels,  a  reluctant  thing  in  the  clutchofthe  impetuous  river. 
She  hesitated,  faltered,  debated  with  herself.  Frequently  she 
seemed  about  to  address  people;  then  of  a  sudden  she  would 
evidently  lose  her  courage.  Meanwhile  the  torrent  jostled 
her,  swung  her  this  and  that  way. 

At  last,  however,  she  saw  two  young  women  gazing  in  at  a 
shop  window.  They  were  well-dressed  girls;  they  wore  gowns 
with  enormous  sleeves  that  made  them  look  like  full-rigged 
ships  with  all  sails  set.  They  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  time; 
they  leisurely  scanned  the  goods  in  the  window.  Other  people 
had  made  the  tiny  old  woman  much  afraid  because  obviously 
they  were  speeding  to  keep  such  tremendously  important 
engagements.  She  went  close  to  the  girls  and  peered  in  at  the 
same  window.  She  watched  them  furtively  for  a  time.  Then 
finally  she  said: 
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"Excuse  me!" 

The  girls  looked  down  at  this  old  face  with  its  two  large 
eyes  turned  toward  them. 

"Excuse  me:  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  any  work?" 

For  an  instant  the  two  girls  stared.  Then  they  seemed 
about  to  exchange  a  smile,  but,  at  the  last  moment,  they 
checked  it.  The  tiny  old  lady's  eyes  were  upon  them.  She 
wasquaintly  serious,  silently  expectant.  Shemadeonemarvel 
that  in  that  face  the  wrinkles  showed  no  trace  of  experience, 
knowledge;  they  were  simply  little  soft,  innocent  creases.  As 
for  her  glance,  it  had  the  trustfulness  of  ignorance  and  the 
candour  of  babyhood. 

"I  want  to  get  something  to  do,  because  I  need  the  money," 
she  continued,  since,  in  their  astonishment,  they  had  not  re- 
plied to  her  first  question.  "Of  course  I'm  not  strong  and  I 
couldn't  do  very  much,  but  I  can  sew  well;  and  in  a  house 
where  there  was  a  good  many  menfolks,  I  could  do  all  the 
mending.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  they  would  like  me 
to  come?" 

The  young  women  did  then  exchange  a  smile,  but  it  was  a 
subtle  tender  smile,  the  edge  of  personal  grief. 

"Well,  no,  madam,"  hesitatingly  said  one  of  them  atlast;  "I 
don't  think  I  know  any  one." 

A  shade  passed  over  the  tiny  old  lady's  face,  a  shadow  of 
the  wing  of  disappointment.  "Don't  you?"  she  said,  with  a 
little  struggle  to  be  brave  in  her  voice. 

Then  the  girl  hastily  continued:  "But  if  you  will  give  me 
your  address,  I  may  find  some  one,  and  if  I  do,  I  will  surely 
let  you  know  of  it." 

The  tiny  old  lady  dictated  her  address,  bending  over  to 
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watch  the  girl  write  on  a  visiting  card  with  a  little  silver 
pencil. Then  she  said:  "I  thank  you  very  much."  She  bowed  to 
them,  smiling,  and  went  on  down  the  avenue. 

As  for  the  twogirls,they  walked  to  the  curb  and  watched 
this  aged  figure,  small  and  frail,  in  its  black  gown  and  curious 
black  bonnet.  At  last,  the  crowd,  the  innumerable  wagons, 
intermingling  and  changing  with  uproar  and  riot,  suddenly 
engulfed  it. 
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JLhe  windows  were  high  and  saintly,  of  the  shape  that  is 
found  in  churches.  From  time  to  time  a  policeman  at  the 
door  spoke  sharply  to  some  incoming  person.  "Take  your 
hat  off!"  He  displayed  in  his  voice  the  horror  of  a  priest 
when  the  sanctity  of  a  chapel  is  defied  or  forgotten.  The 
courtroom  was  crowded  with  people  who  sloped  back  com- 
fortably in  their  chairs,  regarding  with  undeviating  glances 
the  procession,  and  its  attendant  and  guardian  policemen, 
that  moved  slowly  inside  the  spear-topped  railing.  All  per- 
sons connected  with  a  case  went  close  to  the  magistrate's 
desk  before  a  word  was  spoken  in  the  matter,  and  then  their 
voices  were  toned  to  the  ordinary  talking  strength.  The  crowd 
in  the  courtroom  could  not  hear  a  sentence;  they  could  merely 
see  shifting  figures,  men  that  gestured  quietly,  women  that 
sometimes  raised  an  eager  eloquent  arm.  They  could  not 
always  see  the  judge,  although  they  were  able  to  estimate 
his  location  by  the  tall  stands  surmounted  by  white  globes 
that  were  at  either  hand  of  him.  And  so  those  who  had  come  for 
curiosity's  sweet  sake  wore  an  air  of  being  in  wait  for  a  cry  of 
anguish,  some  loud  painful  protestation  that  would  bring 
the  proper  thrill  to  their  jaded,  world-weary  nerves — wires 
that  refused  to  vibrate  for  ordinary  affairs. 
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Inside  the  railing  the  court  officers  shuffled  the  various 
groups  with  speed  and  skill;  and  behind  the  desk  the  magis- 
trate patiently  toiled  his  way  through  mazes  of  wonderful 
testimony. 

In  a  corner  of  this  space  devoted  to  those  who  had  busi- 
ness before  the  judge,  an  officer  in  plain  clothes  stood  with  a 
girl  that  wept  constantly.  None  seemed  to  notice  the  girl, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  be  noticed,  if  the 
curious  in  the  body  of  the  courtroom  were  not  interested  in 
the  devastation  which  tears  bring  upon  some  complexions. 
Her  tears  seemed  to  burn  like  acid,  and  they  left  fierce  pink 
marks  on  her  face.  Occasionally  the  girl  looked  across  the 
room,  where  two  well-dressed  young  women  and  a  man  stood 
waiting  with  the  serenity  of  people  who  are  not  concerned 
as  to  the  interior  fittings  of  a  jail. 

The  business  of  the  court  progressed,  and  presently  the 
girl,  the  officer,  and  the  well-dressed  contingent  stood  before 
the  judge.  Thereupon  two  lawyers  engaged  in  some  prelimi- 
nary fire-wheels,  which  were  endured  generally  in  silence.  The 
girl,  it  appeared,  was  accused  of  stealing  fifty  dollars'  worth 
of  silk  clothing  from  the  room  of  one  of  the  well-dressed 
women.  She  had  been  a  servant  in  the  house. 

In  a  clear  way,  and  with  none  of  the  ferocity  that  an  accuser 
often  exhibits  in  a  police-court,  calmly  and  moderately,  the 
two  young  women  gave  their  testimony.  Behind  them  stood 
their  escort,  always  mute.  His  part,  evidently,  was  to  furnish 
the  dignity,  and  he  furnished  it  heavily,  almost  massively. 

When  they  had  finished,  the  girl  told  her  part.  She  had 
full,  almost  Afric  lips,  and  they  had  turned  quite  white.  The 
lawyer  for  the  others  asked  some  questions,  which  he  did — be 
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it  said,  in  passing — with  the  air  of  a  man  throwing  flowerpots 
at  a  stone  house. 

It  was  a  short  case  and  soon  finished.  At  the  end  of  it  the 
judge  said  that,  considering  the  evidence,  he  would  have  to 
commit  thegirl  for  trial.  Instantly  the  quick-eyed  court  officer 
began  to  clear  the  way  for  the  next  case.  The  well-dressed 
women  and  their  escort  turned  one  way  and  the  girl  turned 
another,  toward  a  door  with  an  austere  arch  leading  into  a 
stone-pavedpassage.Thenitwasthatagreatcryrang  through 
thecourtroom,thecryofthisgirlwhobelievedthat  she  was  lost. 

The  loungers,  many  of  them,  underwent  a  spasmodic  move- 
ment as  if  they  had  been  knifed.  The  court  officers  rallied 
quickly.  The  girl  fell  back  opportunely  for  the  arms  of  one  of 
them,  and  her  wild  heels  clicked  twice  on  the  floor.  "I  am 
innocent!  Oh,  I  am  innocent!" 

People  pity  those  who  need  none,  and  the  guilty  sob  alone; 
but,  innocent  or  guilty,  this  girl's  scream  described  such  apro- 
found  depth  of  woe,  it  was  sographic  of  grief,  that  it  slit  with  a 
dagger's  sweep  the  curtain  of  commonplace,and  disclosed  the 
gloom-shrouded  spectre  that  sat  in  the  young  girl's  heart  so 
plainly,  in  so  universal  a  tone  of  the  mind,  that  a  man  heard 
expressed  some  far-off  midnight  terror  of  his  own  thought. 

The  cries  died  away  down  the  stone-paved  passage.  A  pa- 
trolman leaned  one  arm  composedly  on  the  railing,  and  down 
below  himstoodan  aged,  almost  toothless  wanderer,  tottering 
and  grinning. 

"Plase,  yer  honor,"  said  the  old  man  as  the  time  arrived 
for  him  to  speak,  "if  ye'll  lave  me  go  this  time,  I've  niver 
been  dhrunk  befoor,  sir." 

A  court  officer  lifted  his  hand  to  hide  a  smile. 
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„he  yellow  gas-light  that  came  with  an  effect  of  difficulty 
through  the  dust-stained  windows  on  either  side  of  the  door 
gave  strange  hues  to  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  three  women 
who  stood  gabbling  in  the  hallway  of  the  tenement.  They 
made  rapid  gestures,  and  in  the  background  their  enormous 
shadows  mingled  in  terrific  conflict. 

"Ay,  she  ain't  so  good  as  he  thinks  she  is,  I'll  bet.  He  can 
watch  over  'er  an'  take  care  of  'er  all  he  pleases,  but  when 
she  wants  t'  fool  'im,  she'll  fool  'im.  An'  how  does  he  know 
she  ain't  foolin'  'im  now?" 

"Oh,  he  thinks  he's  keepin'  'er  from  goin'  t'  th'  bad,  he 
does.  Oh,  yes.  He  says  she's  too  purty  t'  let  run  round  alone. 
Too  purty !  Huh!  My  Sadie " 

"Well,  he  keeps  a  clost  watch  on  'er,  you  bet.  On'y  las' 
week,  she  met  my  boy  Tim  on  th'  stairs,  an'  Tim  hadn't 
said  two  words  to  'er  b'fore  th'  oP  man  begins  to  holler, 
'Dorter,  dorter,  come  here,  come  here !' " 

At  this  moment  a  young  girl  entered  from  the  street,  and  it 
was  evident  from  the  injured  expression  suddenly  assumed 
by  the  three  gossipers  that  she  had  been  the  object  of  their 
discussion.  She  passed  them  with  a  slight  nod,  and  they  swung 
about  into  a  row  to  stare  after  her. 
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On  her  way  up  the  long  flights  the  girl  unfastened  her 
veil.  One  could  then  clearly  see  the  beauty  of  her  eyes,  but 
there  was  in  them  a  certain  furtiveness  that  came  near  to 
marring  the  effect.  It  was  a  peculiar  fixture  of  gaze,  brought 
from  the  street,  as  of  one  who  there  saw  a  succession  of  passing 
dangers  with  menaces  aligned  at  every  corner. 

On  the  top  floor,  she  pushed  open  a  door  and  then  paused  on 
the  threshold,  confronting  an  interior  that  appeared  black 
and  flat  like  a  curtain.  Perhaps  some  girlish  idea  of  hob- 
goblins assailed  her  then,  for  she  called  in  a  little  breathless 
voice,  "Daddie!" 

There  was  no  reply.  The  fire  in  the  cooking-stove  in  the 
room  crackled  at  spasmodic  intervals.  One  lid  was  misplaced, 
and  the  girl  could  now  see  that  this  fact  created  a  little  flushed 
crescent  upon  the  ceiling.  Also,  a  series  of  tiny  windows  in 
the  stove  caused  patches  of  red  upon  the  floor.  Otherwise, 
the  room  was  heavily  draped  with  shadows. 

The  girl  called  again,  "Daddie!" 

Yet  there  was  no  reply. 

"Oh,  Daddie!" 

Presently  she  laughed  as  one  familiar  with  the  humours  of 
an  old  man.  "Oh,  I  guess  yer  cussin'  mad  about  yer  supper, 
dad,"  she  said,  and  she  almost  entered  the  room,  but  sud- 
denly faltered,  overcome  by  a  feminine  instinct  to  fly  from 
this  black  interior,  peopled  with  imagined  dangers. 

Again  she  called,  "Daddie!"  Her  voice  had  an  accent  of 
appeal.  It  was  as  if  she  knew  she  was  foolish  but  yet  felt 
obliged  to  insist  upon  being  reassured.  "Oh,  daddie!" 

Of  a  sudden  a  cry  of  relief,  a  feminine  announcement  that 
the  stars  still  hung,  burst  from  her.  For,  according  to  some 
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mystic  process,  the  smouldering  coals  of  the  fire  went  aflame 
with  sudden,  fierce  brilliance,  splashing  parts  of  the  walls, 
the  floor,  the  crude  furniture,  with  a  hue  of  blood-red.  And  in 
this  dramatic  outburst  of  light,  the  girl  saw  her  father  seated 
at  a  table  with  his  back  turned  toward  her. 

She  entered  the  room,  then,  with  an  aggrieved  air,  her 
logic  evidently  concluding  that  somebody  was  to  blame  for 
her  nervous  fright.  "Oh,  yer  on'y  sulkin'  'bout  yer  supper. 
I  thought  mebbe  ye'd  gone  somewheres." 

Her  father  made  no  reply.  She  went  over  to  a  shelf  in  the 
corner,  and,  taking  a  little  lamp,  she  lit  it  and  put  it  where  it 
would  give  her  light  as  she  took  off  her  hat  and  jacket  in 
front  of  the  tiny  mirror.  Presently  she  began  to  bustle  among 
the  cooking-utensils  that  were  crowded  into  the  sink,  and  as 
she  worked  she  rattled  talk  at  her  father,  apparently  dis- 
daining his  mood. 

"I'd  'a'  come  home  earlier  t'night,  dad,  on'y  that  fly  fore- 
man, he  kep'  me  in  th'  shop  till  half-past  six.  What  a  fool. 
He  came  t'  me,  yeh  know,  an'  he  says,  'Nell,  I  wanta  give 
yeh  some  brotherly  advice.'  Oh,  I  know  him  an'  his  brotherly 
advice.  'I  wanta  give  yeh  some  brotherly  advice.  Yer  too 
purty,  Nell,'  he  says,  V  be  workin'  in  this  shop  an'  paradin' 
through  the  streets  alone,  without  somebody  t'  give  yeh  good 
brotherly  advice,  an'  I  wanta  warn  yeh,  Nell.  I'm  a  bad 
man,  but  I  ain't  as  bad  as  some,  an'  I  wanta  warn  yeh.' 
'Oh,  g'long  'bout  yer  business,' I  says.  I  know  'im.  He's  like 
all  of 'em,  on'y  he's  a  little  slyer.  I  know  'im.  'You  g'  long 
'bout  yer  business,'  I  says.  Well,  he  says  after  a  while  that 
he  guessed  some  evenin'  he'd  come  up  an'  see  me.  'Oh, 
yeh  will?'  I  says.  'Yeh  will?  Well,  you  jest  let  my  ol'  man 
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ketch  yeh  comin'  foolin'  round  our  place.  Yeh'll  wish  yeh 
went  t'  some  other  girl  t'  give  brotherly  advice/  'What  th' 
'ell  do  I  care  fer  yer  father?'  he  says. 'What's  he  t'  me?' 
'If  he  throws  yeh  downstairs,  yeh'll  care  for  'im,'  I  says. 
'Well/  he  says,  Til  come  when  'e  ain't  in,  b'  Gawd;  I'll  come 
when  'e  ain't  in.'  'Oh,  he's  alius  in  when  it  means  takin' 
care  a'  me,'  I  says.  'Don't  yeh  fergit  it  either. When  it  comes 
t'  takin'  care  a'  his  dorter,  he's  right  on  deck  every  single 
possible  time.'" 

After  a  time,  she  turned  and  addressed  cheery  words  to 
the  old  man.  "Hurry  up  th'  fire,  daddie!  We'll  have  supper 
pretty  soon." 

But  still  her  father  was  silent,  and  his  form  in  its  sullen 
posture  was  motionless. 

At  this,  the  girl  seemed  to  see  the  need  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  feminine  war  against  a  man  out  of  temper.  She 
approached  him  breathing  soft,  coaxing  syllables.  "Daddie! 
Oh,  Daddie!  O-o-oh,  Daddie!" 

It  was  apparent  from  a  subtle  quality  of  valour  in  her 
tones  that  this  manner  of  onslaught  upon  his  moods  had 
usually  been  successful,  but  to-night  it  had  no  quick  effect. 
The  words,  coming  from  her  lips,  were  like  the  refrain  of  an 
old  ballad,  but  the  man  remained  stolid. 

"Daddie!  My  Daddie!  Oh,  Daddie,  are  yeh  mad  at  me? 
really,  truly  mad  at  me?" 

She  touched  him  lightly  upon  the  arm.  Should  he  have 
turned  then  he  would  have  seen  the  fresh,  laughing  face, 
with  dew-sparkling  eyes,  close  to  his  own. 

"Oh,  Daddie!  My  Daddie!  Pretty  Daddie!" 

She  stole  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and  then  slowly  bended 
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her  face  toward  his.  It  was  the  action  of  a  queen  who  knows 
that  she  reigns  notwithstanding  irritations,  trials,  tempests. 

But  suddenly,  from  this  position,  she  leaped  backward 
with  the  mad  energy  of  a  frightened  colt.  Her  face  was  in 
this  instant  turned  to  a  grey,  featureless  thing  of  horror.  A  yell, 
wild  and  hoarse  as  a  brute  cry,  burst  from  her.  "Daddie!" 
She  flung  herself  to  a  place  near  the  door,  where  she  remained, 
crouching,  her  eyes  staring  at  the  motionless  figure,  spat- 
tered by  the  quivering  flashes  from  the  fire.  Her  arms  ex- 
tended, and  her  frantic  fingers  at  once  besought  and  repelled. 
There  was  in  them  an  expression  of  eagerness  to  caress  and  an 
expression  of  the  most  intense  loathing.  And  the  girl's  hair, 
that  had  been  a  splendour,  was  in  these  moments  changed 
to  a  disordered  mass  that  hung  and  swayed  in  witch-like 
fashion. 

Again  a  terrible  cry  burst  from  her.  It  was  more  than  the 
shriek  of  agony — it  was  directed,personal,  addressed  to  him  in 
the  chair,  the  first  word  of  a  tragic  conversation  with  the  dead. 

It  seemed  that  when  she  had  put  her  arm  about  its  neck, 
she  had  jostled  the  corpse  in  such  a  way  that  now  she  and  it 
were  face  to  face.  The  attitude  expressed  an  intention  of 
arising  from  the  table.  The  eyes,  fixed  upon  hers,  were  filled 
with  an  unspeakable  hatred. 

The  cries  of  the  girl  aroused  thunders  in  the  tenement. 
There  was  a  loud  slamming  of  doors,  and  presently  there 
was  a  roar  of  feet  upon  the  boards  of  the  stairway.  Voices 
rang  out  sharply. 

"What  is  it?" 

"What's  th'  matter?" 
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"He's  killin'  'er!" 

"Slug  'im  wit'  anythin'  yeh  kin  lay  hold  of,  Jack." 
But  over  all  this  came  the  shrill  shrewish  tones  of  a  woman. 
"Ah,  th'  damned  ol'  fool,  he's  drivin'  'er  inteh  th'  street — 
that's  what  he's  doin'.  He's  drivin'  'er  inteh  th'  street." 
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AN  OMINOUS  BABY 


.  baby  was  wandering  in  a  strange  country.  He  was  a  tat- 
tered child  with  a  tousled  wealth  of  yellow  hair.  His  dress, 
of  a  checked  stuff,  was  soiled,  and  showed  the  marks  of  many 
conflicts,  like  the  chain  shirt  of  a  warrior.  His  sun-tanned 
knees  shone  above  wrinkled  stockings,  which  he  pulled  up 
occasionally  with  an  impatient  movement  when  they  en- 
tangled his  feet.  From  a  gaping  shoe  there  appeared  an  array 
of  tiny  toes. 

He  was  toddling  along  an  avenue  between  rows  of  stolid 
brown  houses.  He  went  slowly,  with  a  look  of  absorbed  in- 
terest on  his  small  flushed  face.  His  blue  eyes  stared  curiously. 
Carriages  went  with  a  musical  rumble  over  the  smooth  as- 
phalt. A  man  with  a  chrysanthemum  was  going  up  steps.  Two 
nursery  maids  chatted  as  they  walked  slowly,  while  their 
charges  hobnobbed  amiably  between  perambulators.  A 
truck  wagon  roared  thunderously  in  the  distance. 

The  child  from  the  poor  district  made  his  way  along  the 
brown  street  filled  with  dull  grey  shadows.  High  up,  near 
the  roofs,  glancing  sunrays  changed  cornices  to  blazing  gold 
and  silvered  the  fronts  of  windows.  The  wandering  baby 
stopped  and  started  at  the  two  children  laughing  and  playing 
in  their  carriages  among  the  heaps  of  rugs  and  cushions.  He 
braced  his  legs  apart  in  an  attitude  of  earnest  attention. 
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His  lower  jaw  fell,  and  disclosed  his  small,  even  teeth.  As 
they  moved  on,  he  followed  the  carriages  with  awe  in  his 
face  as  if  contemplating  a  pageant.  Once  one  of  the  babies, 
with  twittering  laughter,  shook  a  gorgeous  rattle  at  him. 
He  smiled  jovially  in  return. 

Finally  a  nursery  maid  ceased  conversation  and,  turning, 
made  a  gesture  of  annoyance.  "Go  'way,  little  boy,"  she 
sai4  to  him.  "Go  'way.  You're  all  dirty." 

He  gazed  at  her  with  infant  tranquillity  for  a  moment, 
and  then  went  slowly  off,  dragging  behind  him  a  bit  of  rope  he 
had  acquired  in  another  street.  He  continued  to  investigate 
the  new  scenes.  The  people  and  houses  struck  him  with  in- 
terest as  would  flowers  and  trees.  Passengers  had  to  avoid 
the  small,  absorbed  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk. 
They  glanced  at  the  intent  baby  face  covered  with  scratches 
and  dust  as  with  scars  and  with  powder-smoke. 

After  a  time,  the  wanderer  discovered  upon  the  pavement  a 
pretty  child  in  fine  clothes  playing  with  a  toy.  It  was  a  tiny 
fire-engine,paintedbrilliantlyincrimsonandgold.Thewheels 
rattled  as  its  small  owner  dragged  it  uproariously  about  by 
means  of  a  string.  The  babe  with  his  bit  of  rope  trailing  be- 
hind him  paused  and  regarded  the  child  and  the  toy.  For  a 
long  while  he  remained  motionless,  save  for  his  eyes,  which 
followed  all  movements  of  the  glittering  thing.  The  owner 
paid  no  attention  to  the  spectator,  but  continued  his  joyous 
imitations  of  phases  of  the  career  of  a  fire-engine.  His  gleeful 
baby  laugh  rang  against  the  calm  fronts  of  the  houses.  After  a 
little  the  wandering  baby  began  quietly  to  sidle  nearer.  His 
bit  of  rope,  now  forgotten,  dropped  at  his  feet.  He  removed  his 
eyes  from  the  toy  and  glanced  expectantly  at  the  other  child. 
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"Say,"  he  breathed  softly. 

The  owner  of  the  toy  was  running  down  the  walk  at  top 
speed.  His  tongue  was  clanging  like  a  bell  and  his  legs  were 
galloping.  He  did  not  look  around  at  the  coaxing  call  from 
the  small  tattered  figure  on  the  kerb. 

The  wandering  baby  approached  still  nearer,  and  presently 
spoke  again.  "Say,"  he  murmured,  "le'  me  play  wif  it?" 

Theother  child  interrupted  some  shrill  footings.  He  bended 
his  head  and  spoke  disdainfully  over  his  shoulder.  "No," 
he  said. 

The  wanderer  retreated  to  the  kerb.  He  failed  to  notice 
the  bit  of  rope,  once  treasured.  His  eyes  followed  as  before  the 
winding  course  of  the  engine,  and  his  tender  mouth  twitched. 

"Say,"  he  ventured  at  last,  "is  dat  yours?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  tilting  his  round  chin.  He  drew  his 
property  suddenly  behind  him  as  if  it  were  menaced.  "Yes," 
he  repeated,  "it's  mine." 

"Well,  le'  me  play  wif  it  ?"  said  the  wandering  baby,  with  a 
trembling  note  of  desire  in  his  voice. 

"No,"  cried  the  pretty  child  with  determined  lips.  "It's 
mine.  My  ma-ma  buyed  it." 

"Well,  tan't  I  play  wif  it?"  His  voice  was  asob.  He  stretched 
forth  little  covetous  hands. 

"No,"  theprettychildcontinued  to  repeat.  "No,  it's  mine." 

"Well,  I  want  to  play  wif  it,"  wailed  the  other.  A  sudden 
fierce  frown  mantled  his  baby  face.  He  clenched  his  fat  hands 
and  advanced  with  a  formidable  gesture.  He  looked  some 
wee  battler  in  a  war. 

"It's  mine!  It's  mine,"  cried  the  pretty  child,  his  voice  in 
the  treble  of  outraged  rights. 
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"I  want  it,"  roared  the  wanderer. 

"It's  mine!  It's  mine!" 

"I  want  it!" 

"It's  mine!" 

The  pre  tty  child  retreated  to  the  fence,  and  there  paused  at 
bay.  He  protected  his  property  with  outstretched  arms.  The 
small  vandal  made  a  charge.  There  was  a  short  scuffle  at 
the  fence.  Each  grasped  the  string  to  the  toy  and  tugged. 
Their  faces  were  wrinkled  with  baby  rage,  the  verge  of  tears. 
Finally,  the  child  in  tatters  gave  a  supreme  tug  and  wrenched 
the  string  from  the  other's  hands.  He  set  off  rapidly  down 
the  street,  bearing  the  toy  in  his  arms.  He  was  weeping  with 
the  air  of  a  wronged  one  who  has  at  last  su  cceeded  in  achieving 
his  rights.  The  other  baby  was  squalling  lustily.  He  seemed 
quite  helpless.  He  wrung  his  chubby  hands  and  railed. 

After  the  small  barbarian  had  got  some  distance  away, 
he  paused  and  regarded  his  booty.  His  little  form  curved 
with  pride.  A  soft,  gleeful  smile  loomed  through  the  storm  of 
tears.  With  great  care  he  prepared  the  toy  for  travelling. 
He  stopped  a  moment  on  a  corner  and  gazed  at  the  pretty 
child,  whose  small  figure  was  quivering  with  sobs.  As  the 
latter  began  to  show  signs  of  beginning  pursuit,  the  little 
vandal  turned  and  vanished  down  a  dark  side  street  as  into  a 
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Ln  Italian  kept  a  fruit-stand  on  a  corner  where  he  had 
good  aim  at  the  people  who  came  down  from  the  elevated 
station,  and  at  those  who  went  along  two  thronged  streets. 
He  sat  most  of  the  day  in  a  backless  chair  that  was  placed 
strategically. 

There  was  a  babe  living  hard  by,  up  five  flights  of  stairs, 
who  regarded  this  Italian  as  a  tremendous  being.  The  babe 
had  investigated  this  fruit-stand.  It  had  thrilled  him  as  few 
things  he  had  met  with  in  his  travels  had  thrilled  him.  The 
sweets  of  the  world  had  lain  there  in  dazzling  rows,  tumbled  in 
luxurious  heaps.  When  he  gazed  at  this  Italian  seated  amid 
such  splendid  treasures,  his  lower  lip  hung  low  and  his  eyes, 
raised  to  the  vendor's  face,  were  filled  with  deep  respect, 
worship,  as  if  he  saw  omnipotence. 

The  babe  came  often  to  this  corner.  He  hovered  about 
the  stand  and  watched  each  detail  of  the  business.  He  was 
fascinated  by  the  tranquillity  of  the  vendor,  the  majesty  of 
power  and  possession.  At  times  he  was  so  engrossed  in  his 
contemplation  that  people,  hurrying,  had  to  use  care  to  avoid 
bumping  him  down. 

He  had  never  ventured  very  near  to  the  stand.  It  was  his 
habit  tohang  warily  about  thekerb.  Even  there  he  resembled 
a  babe  who  looks  unbidden  at  a  feast  of  gods. 
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One  day,  however,  as  the  baby  was  thus  staring,  the  vendor 
arose  and,  going  along  the  front  of  the  stand,  began  to  polish 
oranges  with  a  red  pocket  handkerchief.  The  breathless  spec- 
tator moved  across  the  sidewalk  until  his  small  face  almost 
touched  the  vendor's  sleeve.  His  ringers  were  gripped  in  a 
fold  of  his  dress. 

At  last,  the  I  talian  finished  with  the  oranges  and  returned  to 
his  chair.  He  drew  a  newspaper  printed  in  his  language  from 
behind  a  bunch  of  bananas.  He  settled  himself  in  a  com- 
fortable position,  and  began  to  glare  savagely  at  the  print. 
The  babe  was  left  face  to  face  with  the  massed  joys  of  the 
world.  For  a  time  he  was  a  simple  worshipper  at  this  golden 
shrine.  Then  tumultuous  desires  began  to  shake  him.  His 
dreams  were  of  conquest.  His  lips  moved.  Presently  into 
his  head  there  came  a  little  plan.  He  sidled  nearer,  throwing 
swift  and  cunning  glances  at  the  Italian.  He  strove  to  main- 
tain his  conventional  manner,  but  the  whole  plot  was  written 
upon  his  countenance. 

At  last  he  had  come  near  enough  to  touch  the  fruit.  From 
the  tattered  skirt  came  slowly  his  small  dirty  hand.  His  eyes 
were  still  fixed  upon  the  vendor.  His  features  were  set,  save 
for  the  under  lip,  which  had  a  faint  fluttering  movement. 
The  hand  went  forward. 

Elevated  trains  thundered  to  the  station  and  the  stair- 
way poured  people  upon  the  sidewalks.  There  was  a  deep-sea 
roar  from  feet  and  wheels  going  ceaselessly.  None  seemed  to 
perceive  the  babe  engaged  in  a  great  venture. 

The  I  talian  turned  his  paper.  Sudden  panic  smote  the  babe. 
His  hand  dropped,  and  he  gave  vent  to  a  cry  of  dismay. 
He  remained  for  a  moment  staring  at  the  vendor.  There 
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was  evidently  a  great  debate  in  his  mind.  His  infant  intellect 
had  defined  this  Italian.  The  latter  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
who  would  eat  babes  that  provoked  him.  And  the  alarm  in  the 
babe  when  this  monarch  had  turned  his  newspaper  brought 
vividly  before  him  the  consequences  if  he  were  detected. 
But  at  this  moment  the  vendor  gave  a  blissful  grunt  and, 
tilting  his  chair  against  a  wall,  closed  his  eyes.  His  paper 
dropped  unheeded. 

The  babe  ceased  his  scrutiny  and  again  raised  his  hand.  It 
wasmoved  with  supreme  caution  toward  the  fruit. Thefingers 
were  bent,  claw-like,  in  the  manner  of  great  heart-shaking 
greed.  Once  he  stopped  and  chattered  convulsively,  because 
the  vendor  moved  in  his  sleep.  The  babe,  with  his  eyes  still 
upon  the  Italian,  again  put  forth  his  hand,  and  the  rapa- 
cious fingers  closed  over  a  round  bulb. 

And  it  was  written  that  the  Italian  should  at  this  moment 
open  his  eyes.  He  glared  at  the  babe  a  fierce  question.  There- 
upon the  babe  thrust  the  round  bulb  behind  him,  and,  with 
a  face  expressive  of  the  deepestguilt,begana  wild  but  elabo- 
rate series  of  gestures  declaring  his  innocence.  The  Italian 
howled.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  three  steps  over- 
took the  babe.  He  whirled  him  fiercely,  and  took  from  the  little 
fingers  a  lemon. 
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A  DARK  BROWN  DOG 


.  child  was  standing  on  a  street-corner.  He  leaned  with 
one  shoulder  against  a  high  board  fence  and  swayed  the 
other  to  and  fro,  the  while  kicking  carelessly  at  the  gravel. 

Sunshine  beat  upon  the  cobbles,  and  a  lazy  summer  wind 
raised  yellow  dust  which  trailed  in  clouds  down  the  avenue. 
Clattering  trucks  moved  with  indistinctness  through  it.  The 
child  stood  dreamily  gazing. 

After  a  time,  a  little  dark  brown  dog  came  trotting  with  an 
intent  air  down  the  sidewalk.  A  short  rope  was  dragging 
from  his  neck.  Occasionally  he  trod  upon  the  end  of  it  and 
stumbled. 

He  stopped  opposite  the  child,  and  the  two  regarded  each 
other.  The  dog  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  presently  he 
made  some  little  advances  with  his  tail.  The  child  put  out 
his  hand  and  called  him.  In  an  apologetic  manner  the  dog 
came  close,  and  the  two  had  an  interchange  of  friendly  pat- 
tings  and  waggles.  The  dog  became  more  enthusiastic  with 
each  moment  of  the  interview,until  with  his  gleeful  caperings 
he  threatened  to  overturn  the  child.  Whereupon  the  child 
lifted  his  hand  and  struck  the  dog  a  blow  upon  the  head. 

This  thing  seemed  to  overpower  and  astonish  the  little 
dark  brown  dog,  and  wounded  him  to  the  heart.  He  sank 
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down  in  despair  at  the  child's  feet.  When  the  blow  was  re- 
peated, together  with  an  admonition  in  childish  sentences,  he 
turned  over  upon  his  back,  and  held  his  paws  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  At  the  same  time  with  his  ears  and  his  eyes  he 
offered  a  small  prayer  to  the  child. 

He  looked  so  comical  on  his  back,  and  holding  his  paws 
peculiarly,  that  the  child  was  greatly  amused  and  gave  him 
little  taps  repeatedly,  to  keep  him  so.  But  the  little  dark 
brown  dog  took  this  chastisement  in  the  most  serious  way, 
and  no  doubt  considered  that  he  had  committed  some  grave 
crime,  for  he  wriggled  contritely  and  showed  his  repentance  in 
every  way  that  was  in  his  power.  He  pleaded  with  the  child 
and  petitioned  him,  and  offered  more  prayers. 

At  last  the  child  grew  weary  of  this  amusement  and  turned 
toward  home.  The  dog  was  praying  at  the  time.  He  lay  on 
his  back  and  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  retreating  form. 

Presently  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  started  after  the 
child.  The  latter  wandered  in  a  perfunctory  way  toward  his 
home,  stopping  at  times  to  investigate  various  matters.  Dur- 
ing one  of  these  pauses  he  discovered  the  little  dark  brown 
dog,  who  was  following  him  with  the  air  of  a  footpad. 

The  child  beat  his  pursuer  with  a  small  stick  he  had  found. 
The  dog  lay  down  and  prayed  until  the  child  had  finished 
and  resumed  his  j  ourney .  Then  he  scrambled  erect  and  tookup 
the  pursuit  again. 

On  the  way  to  his  home  the  child  turned  many  times  and 
beat  the  dog,  proclaiming  with  childish  gestures  that  he  held 
him  in  contempt  as  an  unimportant  dog,  with  no  value  save 
for  a  moment.  For  being  this  quality  of  animal  the  dog  apolo- 
gized and  eloquently  expressed  regret,  but  he  continued 
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stealthily  to  follow  the  child.  His  manner  grew  so  very  guilty 
that  he  slunk  like  an  assassin. 

When  the  child  reached  his  doorstep,  the  dog  was  indus- 
triously ambling  a  few  yards  in  the  rear.  He  became  so  agi- 
tated with  shame  when  he  again  confronted  the  child  that  he 
forgot  the  dragging  rope.  He  tripped  upon  it  and  fell  forward. 

The  child  sat  down  on  the  step,  and  the  two  had  another 
interview.  During  it  the  dog  greatly  exerted  himself  to  please 
the  child.  He  performed  a  few  gambols  with  such  abandon 
that  the  child  suddenly  saw  him  to  be  a  valuable  thing.  He 
made  a  swift,  avaricious  charge  and  seized  the  rope. 

He  dragged  his  captive  into  a  hall  and  up  many  long  stair- 
ways in  a  dark  tenement.  The  dog  made  willing  efforts,  but  he 
could  not  hobble  very  skilfully  up  the  stairs  because  he  was 
very  small  and  soft,  and  at  last  the  pace  of  the  engrossed 
child  grew  so  energetic  that  the  dog  became  panic-stricken. 
In  his  mind  he  was  being  dragged  toward  a  grim  unknown. 
His  eyes  grew  wild  with  the  terror  of  it.  He  began  to  wiggle 
his  head  frantically  and  to  brace  his  legs. 

The  child  redoubled  his  exertions.  They  had  a  battle  on 
the  stairs.  The  child  was  victorious,  because  he  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  his  purpose,  and  because  the  dog  was 
very  small.  He  dragged  his  acquirement  to  the  door  of  his 
home,  and  finally  with  triumph  across  the  threshold. 

No  one  was  in.  The  child  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  made 
overtures  to  the  dog.  These  the  dog  instantly  accepted.  He 
beamed  with  affection  upon  his  new  friend.  In  a  short  time 
they  were  firm  and  abiding  comrades. 

When  the  child's  family  appeared,  they  made  a  great  row. 
The  dog  was  examined  and  commented  upon  and  called 
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names.  Scorn  was  levelled  at  him  from  all  eyes,  so  that  he 
became  much  embarrassed  and  drooped  like  a  scorched  plant. 
But  the  child  went  sturdily  to  the  centre  of  the  floor  and,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  championed  the  dog.  It  happened  that  he 
was  roaring  protestations,  with  his  arms  clasped  about  the 
dog's  neck,  when  the  father  of  the  family  came  in  from  work. 

The  parent  demanded  to  know  what  the  blazes  they  were 
making  the  kid  howl  for.  It  was  explained  in  many  words 
that  the  infernal  kid  wanted  to  introduce  a  disreputable  dog 
into  the  family. 

A  family  council  was  held.  On  this  depended  the  dog's 
fate,  but  he  in  no  way  heeded,  being  busily  engaged  in  chew- 
ing the  end  of  the  child's  dress. 

The  affair  was  quickly  ended.  The  father  of  the  family,  it 
appears,  was  in  a  particularly  savage  temper  that  evening, 
and  when  he  perceived  that  it  would  amaze  and  anger  every- 
body if  such  a  dog  were  allowed  to  remain,  he  decided  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  child,  crying  softly,  took  his  friend  off  to  a 
retired  part  of  the  room  to  hobnob  with  him,  while  the  father 
quelled  a  fierce  rebellion  of  his  wife.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  dog  was  a  member  of  the  household. 

He  and  the  child  were  associated  together  at  all  times  save 
when  the  child  slept.  The  child  became  a  guardian  and  a 
friend.  If  the  large  folk  kicked  the  dog  and  threw  things  at 
him,  the  child  made  loud  and  violent  objections.  Once  when 
the  child  had  run,  protesting  loudly,  with  tears  raining  down 
his  face  and  his  arms  outstretched,  to  protect  his  friend,  he 
had  been  struck  in  the  head  with  a  very  large  saucepan  from 
the  hand  of  his  father,  enraged  at  some  seeming  lack  of 
courtesy  in  the  dog.  Ever  after,  the  family  were  careful  how 
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they  threw  things  at  the  dog.  Moreover,  the  latter  grew 
very  skilful  in  avoiding  missiles  and  feet.  In  a  small  room 
containing  a  stove,  a  table,  a  bureau,  and  some  chairs,  he 
would  display  strategic  ability  of  a  high  order,  dodging,  feint- 
ing, and  scuttling  about  among  the  furniture.  He  could  force 
threeorfourpeoplearmedwithbrooms,sticks,andhandfulsof 
coal  to  use  all  their  ingenuity  to  get  in  a  blow.  And  even 
when  they  did,  it  was  seldom  that  they  could  do  him  a  serious 
injury  or  leave  any  imprint. 

But  when  the  child  was  present  these  scenes  did  not  occur .  1 1 
came  to  be  recognized  that  if  the  dog  was  molested,  the 
child  would  burst  into  sobs,  and  as  the  child,  when  started, 
was  very  riotous  and  practically  unquenchable,  the  dog  had 
therein  a  safeguard. 

However,  the  child  could  not  always  be  near.  At  night, 
when  he  was  asleep,  his  dark  brown  friend  would  raise  from 
some  black  corner  a  wild,  wailful  cry,  a  song  of  infinite  loneli- 
ness and  despair,  that  would  go  shuddering  and  sobbing 
among  the  buildings  of  the  block  and  cause  people  to  swear. 
At  these  times  the  singer  would  often  be  chased  all  over  the 
kitchen  and  hit  with  a  great  variety  of  articles. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  child  himself  used  to  beat  the  dog, 
although  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  had  what  truly  could  be 
called  a  just  cause.  The  dog  always  accepted  these  thrash- 
ings with  an  air  of  admitted  guilt.  He  was  too  much  of  a 
dog  to  try  to  look  to  be  a  martyr  or  to  plot  revenge.  He 
received  the  blows  with  deep  humility,  and  furthermore  he 
forgave  his  friend  the  moment  the  child  had  finished,  and  was 
ready  to  caress  the  child's  hand  with  his  little  red  tongue. 

When  misfortune  came  upon  the  child,  and  his  troubles 
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overwhelmed  him,  he  would  often  crawl  under  the  table  and 
lay  his  small  distressed  head  on  the  dog's  back.  The  dog 
was  ever  sympathetic.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  at  such 
times  he  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  unjust  beatings  his 
friend,  when  provoked,  had  administered  to  him. 

He  did  not  achieve  any  notable  degree  of  intimacy  with 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  He  had  no  confidence  in 
them,  and  the  fear  that  he  would  express  at  their  casual 
approach  often  exasperated  them  exceedingly.  They  used  to 
gain  a  certain  satisfaction  in  underfeeding  him,  but  finally 
his  friend  the  child  grew  to  watch  the  matter  with  some 
care,  and  when  he  forgot  it,  the  dog  was  often  successful  in 
secret  for  himself. 

So  the  dog  prospered.  He  developed  a  large  bark,  which 
came  wondrously  from  such  a  small  rug  of  a  dog.  He  ceased  to 
howl  persistently  at  night.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  his  sleep, 
he  would  utter  little  yells,  as  from  pain,  but  that  occurred, 
no  doubt,  when  in  his  dreams  he  encountered  huge  flaming 
dogs  who  threatened  him  direfully. 

His  devotion  to  the  child  grew  until  it  was  a  sublime  thing. 
He  wagged  at  his  approach;  he  sank  down  in  despair  at  his 
departure.  He  could  detect  the  sound  of  the  child's  step 
among  all  the  noises  of  the  neighbourhood.lt  waslike  a  calling 
voice  to  him. 

The  scene  of  their  companionship  was  a  kingdom  governed 
by  this  terrible  potentate,  the  child;  but  neither  criticism 
nor  rebellion  ever  lived  for  an  instant  in  the  heart  of  the  one 
subject.  Down  in  the  mystic,  hidden  fields  of  his  little  dog- 
soul  bloomed  flowers  of  love  and  fidelity  and  perfect  faith. 

The  child  was  in  the  habit  of  going  on  many  expeditions  to 
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observe  strange  things  in  the  vicinity.  On  these  occasions 
his  friend  usually  jogged  aimfully  along  behind.  Perhaps, 
though,  he  went  ahead.  This  necessitated  his  turning  around 
every  quarter  minute  to  make  sure  the  child  was  coming. 
He  was  filled  with  a  large  idea  of  the  importance  of  these 
journeys.  He  would  carry  himself  with  such  an  air!  He  was 
proud  to  be  the  retainer  of  so  great  a  monarch. 

One  day,  however,  the  father  of  the  family  got  quite  excep- 
tionally drunk.  He  came  home  and  held  carnival  with  the 
cooking-utensils,  the  furniture,  and  his  wife.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  recreation  when  the  child,  followed  by  the  dark 
brown  dog,  entered  the  room.  They  were  returning  from 
their  voyages. 

The  child's  practised  eye  instantly  noted  his  father's  state. 
He  dived  under  the  table,  which  experience  had  taught  him 
was  a  rather  safe  place.  The  dog,  lacking  skill  in  such  matters, 
was,  of  course,  unaware  of  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  He 
looked  with  interested  eyes  at  his  friend's  sudden  dive.  He 
interpreted  it  to  mean:  Joyous  gambol.  He  started  to  patter 
across  the  floor  to  join  him.  He  was  the  picture  of  a  little 
dark  brown  dog  en  route  to  a  friend. 

The  head  of  the  family  saw  him  at  this  moment.  He  gave  a 
huge  howl  of  joy,  and  knocked  the  dog  down  with  a  heavy 
coffee-pot.  The  dog,  yelling  in  supreme  astonishment  and 
fear,  writhed  to  his  feet  and  ran  for  cover.  The  man  kicked 
out  with  a  ponderous  foot.  It  caused  the  dog  to  swerve  as  if 
caught  in  a  tide.  A  second  blow  of  the  coffee-pot  laid  him 
upon  the  floor. 

Here  the  child,  uttering  loud  cries,  came  valiantly  forth 
like  a  knight.  The  father  of  the  family  paid  no  attention  to 
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these  calls  of  the  child,  but  advanced  with  glee  upon  the 
dog.  Upon  being  knocked  down  twice  in  swift  succession, 
the  latter  apparently  gave  up  all  hope  of  escape.  He  rolled 
over  on  his  back  and  held  his  paws  in  a  peculiar  manner.  At 
the  same  time  with  his  eyes  and  his  ears  he  offered  up  a 
small  prayer. 

But  the  father  was  in  a  mood  for  having  fun,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  throw  the  dog 
out  of  the  window.  So  he  reached  down  and,  grabbing  the 
animal  by  a  leg,  lifted  him,  squirming,  up.  He  swung  him 
two  or  three  times  hilariously  about  his  head,  and  then  flung 
him  with  great  accuracy  through  the  window. 

The  soaring  dog  created  a  surprise  in  the  block.  A  woman 
watering  plants  in  an  opposite  window  gave  an  involuntary 
shout  and  dropped  a  flowerpot.  A  man  in  another  window 
leaned  perilously  out  to  watch  the  flight  of  the  dog.  A  woman 
who  had  been  hanging  out  clothes  in  a  yard  began  to  caper 
wildly.  Her  mouth  was  filled  with  clothespins,  but  her  arms 
gave  vent  to  a  sort  of  exclamation.  In  appearance  she  was 
like  a  gagged  prisoner.  Children  ran  whooping. 

The  dark  brown  body  crashed  in  a  heap  on  the  roof  of  a 
shed  five  storeys  below.  From  thence  it  rolled  to  the  pave- 
ment of  an  alleyway. 

The  child  in  the  room  far  above  burst  into  a  long,  dirge- 
like cry,  and  toddled  hastily  out  of  the  room.  It  took  him  a 
long  time  to  reach  the  alley,  because  his  size  compelled  him 
to  go  downstairs  backward,  one  step  at  a  time,  and  holding 
with  both  hands  to  the  step  above. 

When  they  came  for  him  later,  they  found  him  seated  by 
the  body  of  his  dark  brown  friend. 
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/ondon  at  first  consisted  of  aporter  with  themost  charming 
manners  in  the  world,  and  a  cabman  with  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence, both  observing  my  profound  ignorance  without  con- 
tempt or  humour  of  any  kind  observable  in  their  manners. 
It  was  in  a  great  resounding  vault  of  a  place  where  there 
were  many  people  who  had  come  home,  and  I  was  displeased 
because  they  knew  the  detail  of  the  business,  whereas  I  was 
confronting  the  inscrutable.  This  made  them  appear  very 
stony-hearted  to  the  sufferings  of  one  of  whose  existence, 
to  be  sure,  they  were  entirely  unaware,  and  I  remember  tak- 
ing great  pleasure  in  disliking  them  heartily  for  it.  I  was  in 
an  agony  of  mind  over  my  baggage,  or  my  luggage,  or  my — 
perhaps  it  is  well  to  shy  around  this  terrible  international 
question;  but  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  lad  I  was  told 
that  there  was  a  whole  nation  that  said  "luggage"  instead  of 
"baggage,"  andmy  boyish  mind  was  filled  at  the  time  with  in- 
credulity and  scorn.  Inthepresentcaseitwasathingthatlun- 
derstoodtoinvolvethemosthideousconfessionsof  imbecility 
on  my  part,  because  I  had  evidently  to  go  out  to  some  ob- 
scure point  and  espy  it  and  claim  it,  and  take  trouble  for  it; 
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and  I  would  rather  have  had  my  pockets  filled  with  bread 
and  cheese,  and  had  no  baggage  at  all. 

Mind  you,  this  was  not  at  all  a  homage  that  I  was  paying  to 
London.  I  was  paying  homage  to  a  new  game.  A  man  properly 
lazy  does  not  like  new  experiences  until  they  become  old 
ones.  Moreover,  I  have  been  taught  that  a  man,  any  man, 
who  has  a  thousand  times  more  points  of  information  on  a 
certain  thing  than  I  have  will  bully  me  because  of  it,  and 
pourhisadvantagesuponmy  bowedheaduntill  am  drenched 
with  his  superiority.lt  was  in  my  education  to  concede  some 
licence  of  the  kind  in  this  case,  but  the  holy  father  of  a  porter 
and  the  saintly  cabman  occupied  the  middle  distance  im- 
perturbably,and  did  not  come  down  from  their  hills  to  clout 
me  with  knowledge. From  this  fact  I  experienced  a  criminal 
elation.  I  lost  view  of  the  idea  that  if  I  had  been  browbeaten  by 
porters  and  cabmen  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other  end  I  should  warmly  like  it,  because  in  numbers  they 
are  superior  to  me,  and  collectively  they  can  have  a  great 
deal  of  fun  out  of  a  matter  that  would  merely  afford  me  the 
glee  of  the  latent  butcher. 

This  London,  composed  of  a  porter  and  a  cabman,  stood  to 
me  subtly  as  a  benefactor.  I  had  scanned  the  drama,  and 
found  that  I  did  not  believe  that  the  mood  of  the  men  ema- 
nated unduly  from  the  feature  that  there  were  probably  more 
shillings  to  the  square  inch  of  me  than  there  were  shillings  to 
the  square  inch  of  them.  Nor  yet  was  it  any  manner  of  pal- 
pable warm-heartedness  or  other  natural  virtue.  But  it  was  a 
perfect  artificial  virtue;  it  was  drill,  plain,  simple  drill.  And 
now  was  I  glad  of  their  drilling,  and  vividly  approved  of  it, 
because  I  saw  that  it  was  good  for  me.  Whether  it  was  good 
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or  bad  for  the  porter  and  the  cabman  I  could  not  know; 
but  that  point,  mark  you,  came  within  the  pale  of  my  re- 
spectable rumination. 

I  am  sure  that  it  would  have  been  more  correct  for  me  to 
have  alightedupon  St.  Paul's  and  described  no  emotion  until  I 
wasovercomeby  theThames  Embankment  and  theHouses  of 
Parliament.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  see  them  for 
some  days,  and  at  this  time  they  did  not  concern  me  at  all.  I 
was  born  in  London  at  a  railroad  station,  and  my  new  vision 
encompassed  a  porter  and  a  cabman.  They  deeply  absorbed 
me  in  new  phenomena,  and  I  did  not  then  care  to  see  the 
Thames  Embankment  nor  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  con- 
sidered the  porter  and  the  cabman  to  be  more  important. 


The  cab  finally  rolled  out  of  the  gas-lit  vault  into  a  vast 
expanse  of  gloom.  This  changed  to  the  shadowy  lines  of  a 
street  that  was  like  a  passage  in  a  monstrous  cave.  The  lamps 
winking  here  and  there  resembled  the  little  gleams  at  the  caps 
of  the  miners.  They  were  not  very  competent  illuminations 
at  best,  merely  being  little  pale  flares  of  gas  that  at  their 
most  heroic  periods  could  only  display  one  fact  concerning 
this  tunnel — the  fact  of  general  direction.  But  at  any  rate  I 
should  have  liked  to  observe  the  dejection  of  a  searchlight 
if  it  had  been  called  upon  to  attempt  to  bore  through  this 
atmosphere.  In  it  each  man  sat  in  his  own  little  cylinder  of  vi- 
sion, so  tospeak.Itwasnotso  small  as  a  sentry-box  nor  so  large 
as  a  circus  tent,  but  the  walls  were  opaque,  and  what  was 
passing  beyond  the  di  mensions  of  his  cylinder  no  man  knew. 
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It  was  evident  that  the  paving  was  very  greasy,  but  all 
the  cabs  that  passed  through  my  cylinder  were  going  at  a 
round  trot,  while  the  wheels,  shod  in  rubber,  whirred  merely 
like  bicycles.  The  hoofs  of  the  animals  themselves  did  not 
make  that  wild  clatter  which  I  knew  so  well.  New  York,  in 
fact,  roars  always  like  ten  thousand  devils.  We  have  ingenu- 
ous and  simple  ways  of  making  a  din  in  New  York  that 
cause  the  stranger  to  conclude  that  each  citizen  is  obliged  by 
statute  to  provide  himself  with  a  pair  of  cymbals  and  a  drum. 
If  any  thing  by  chance  can  be  turned  into  a  noise  it  is  promptly 
turned.  We  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  a  human 
creature  with  very  large,  sturdy,  and  doubly  fortified  ears. 

It  was  not  too  late  at  night,  but  this  London  moved  with  the 
decorum  and  caution  of  an  undertaker.  There  was  a  silence, 
and  yet  there  was  no  silence.There  was  a  low  drone,  perhaps  a 
humming  contributed  inevitably  by  closely  gathered  thou- 
sands, and  yet  on  second  thoughts  it  was  to  me  silence.  I  had 
perched  my  ears  for  the  note  of  London,  the  sound  made  sim- 
ply by  the  existence  of  five  million  people  in  one  place.  I  had 
imagined  something  deep,  vastly  deep,  a  bass  from  a  mythi- 
cal organ,  but  found,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  only  a  silence. 

New  York  in  numbers  is  a  mighty  city,  and  all  day  and 
all  night  it  cries  its  loud,  fierce,  aspiring  cry,  a  noise  of  men 
beating  upon  barrels,  a  noise  of  men  beating  upon  tin,  a 
terrific  racket  that  assails  the  abject  skies.  No  one  of  us 
seemed  to  question  this  row  as  a  certain  consequence  of  three 
or  four  million  people  living  together  and  scuffling  for  coin, 
with  more  agility,  perhaps,  but  otherwise  in  the  usual  way. 
However,  after  this  easy  silence  of  London,  which  in  num- 
bers is  amigh  tier  city,  I  began  to  feel  that  there  was  a  seduction 
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in  this  idea  of  necessity.  Our  noise  in  New  York  was  not  a 
consequence  of  our  rapidity  at  all.  It  was  a  consequence  of 
our  bad  pavements. 

Any  brigade  of  artillery  in  Europe  that  would  love  to 
assemble  its  batteries,  and  then  go  on  a  gallop  over  the  land, 
thundering  and  thundering,  would  give  up  the  ideaof  thunder 
at  once  if  it  could  hear  Tim  Mulligan  drive  a  beer  wagon 
along  one  of  the  side  streets  of  cobbled  New  York. 


Ill 

Finally  a  great  thing  came  to  pass.  The  cab  horse,  pro- 
ceeding at  a  sharp  trot,  found  himself  suddenly  at  the  top  of  an 
incline,  where  through  the  rain  the  pavement  shone  like  an 
expanse  of  ice.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a 
tumble.  In  an  accident  of  such  a  kind  a  hansom  becomes 
really  a  cannon  in  which  a  man  finds  that  he  has  paid  shillings 
for  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  projectile.  I  was  making  a 
rapid  calculation  of  the  arc  that  I  would  describe  in  my 
flight,  when  the  horse  met  his  crisis  with  a  masterly  device 
that  I  could  not  have  imagined.  He  tranquilly  braced  his 
four  feet  like  a  bundle  of  stakes,  and  then,  with  a  gentle 
gaiety  of  demeanour,  he  slid  swiftly  and  gracefully  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  as  if  he  had  been  a  toboggan.  When  the 
incline  ended  he  caught  his  gait  again  with  great  dexterity, 
and  went  pattering  off  through  another  tunnel. 

I  at  once  looked  upon  myself  as  being  singularly  blessed 
by  this  sight.  This  horse  had  evidently  originated  this  system 
of  skating  as  a  diversion,  or,  more  probably,  as  a  precaution 
against  the  slippery  pavement;  and  he  was,  of  course,  the 
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inventorandsoleproprietor — two  terms  thatarenotalwaysin 
conjunction.  It  surely  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  there 
could  be  two  skaters  like  him  in  the  world.  He  deserved  to  be 
known  and  publicly  praised  for  this  accomplishment.  It  was 
worthy  of  many  records  and  exhibitions.  But  when  the  cab 
arrived  at  a  place  where  some  dipping  streets  met,  and  the 
flaming  front  of  a  music-hall  temporarily  widened  my  cylin- 
der, behold  there  were  many  cabs,  and  as  the  moment  of 
necessity  came  thehorseswereallskaters. They  wereglidingin 
all  directions.  It  might  have  been  a  rink.  A  great  omnibus 
was  hailed  by  a  hand  under  an  umbrella  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  the  dignified  horses,  bidden  to  halt  from  their  trot,  did 
not  waste  timeinwildandunseemly  spasms.  They,  too,braced 
their  legs  and  slid  gravely  to  the  end  of  their  momentum. 

It  was  not  the  feat,  but  it  was  the  word,  which  had  at 
this  time  the  power  to  conjure  memories  of  skating  parties  on 
moonlit  lakes,  with  laughter  ringing  over  the  ice,  and  a  great 
red  bonfire  on  the  shore  among  the  hemlocks. 


IV 

A  terrib  le  thing  in  nature  is  the  fall  of  a  horse  in  his  harness. 
It  is  a  tragedy.  Despite  their  skill  in  skating  there  was  that 
about  the  pavement  on  the  rainy  evening  which  filled  me 
with  expectations  of  horses  going  headlong.  Finally  it  hap- 
pened just  in  front.  There  was  a  shout  and  a  tangle  in  the 
darkness,  and  presently  a  prostrate  cab  horse  came  within 
my  cylinder.  The  accident  having  been  a  complete  success 
and  altogether  concluded,  a  voice  from  the  sidewalk  said, 
"Look  out,  now !  Be  more  careful,  can't  you  ?" 
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I  remember  a  constituent  of  a  Congressman  at  Washing- 
ton who  had  tried  in  vain  to  bore  this  Congressman  with  a 
wild  project  of  some  kind.  The  Congressman  eluded  him 
with  skill,  and  his  rage  and  despair  ultimately  culminated  in 
the  supreme  grievance  that  he  could  not  even  get  near  enough 
to  the  Congressman  to  tell  him  to  go  to  Hades. 

This  cabman  should  have  felt  the  same  desire  to  strangle 
this  man  who  spoke  from  the  sidewalk.  He  was  plainly  im- 
potent; he  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  looking  out.  There 
was  nothing  now  for  which  to  look  out.  The  man  on  the  side- 
walk had  dragged  acorpse  from  apond  and  said  toit,"i?<?  more 
careful,  can't  you?  or  you'll  drown."  My  cabman  pulled  up 
and  addressed  a  few  words  of  reproach  to  the  other.  Three  or 
four  figures  loomed  into  my  cylinder,  and  as  they  appeared 
spoke  to  the  author  or  the  victim  of  the  calamity  in  varied 
termsofdispleasure.  Eachofthesereproaches  was  couched  in 
terms  that  defined  the  situation  as  impending.  No  blind 
man  could  have  conceived  that  the  precipitate  phase  of  the 
incident  was  absolutely  closed.  "Look  out  now,  cawn't  you  ?" 
And  there  was  nothing  in  his  mind  which  approached  these 
sentiments  near  enough  to  tell  them  to  go  to  Hades. 

However,  it  needed  only  an  ear  to  know  presently  that 
these  expressions  were  formulae.  It  was  merely  the  obligatory 
dance  which  the  Indians  had  to  perform  before  they  went  to 
war.  These  men  had  come  to  help,  but  as  a  regular  and 
traditional  preliminary  they  had  first  to  display  to  this  cab- 
man their  idea  of  his  ignominy. 

The  different  thing  in  the  affair  was  the  silence  of  the 
victim.Heretortedneveraword.This,too,tomeseemedtobe 
anobediencetoarecognizedform.Hewas  the  visible  criminal, 
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if  there  was  a  criminal,  and  there  was  born  of  it  a  privilege 
for  them. 

They  unfastened  the  proper  straps  and  hauled  back  the 
cab.  They  fetched  a  mat  from  some  obscure  place  of  succour 
and  pushed  it  carefully  under  the  prostrate  thing.  From 
this  panting,  quivering  mass  they  suddenly  and  emphatically 
reconstructed  a  horse.  As  each  man  turned  to  go  his  way  he 
delivered  some  superior  caution  to  the  cabman  while  the 
latter  buckled  his  harness. 


There  was  to  be  noticed  in  this  band  of  rescuers  a  young  man 
in  evening  clothes  and  top-hat.  Now,  in  America  ayoung  man 
in  evening  clothes  and  a  top-hat  may  be  a  terrible  object.  He 
is  not  likely  to  do  violence,  but  he  is  likely  to  do  impassivity 
and  indifference  to  the  point  where  they  become  worse  than 
violence.  There  are  certain  of  the  more  idle  phases  of  civiliza- 
tion to  which  America  has  not  yet  awakened — and  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment  if  she  remains  unaware.  This  matter 
of  hats  is  one  of  them. 

I  recall  a  legend  recited  to  me  by  an  esteemed  friend,  ex- 
sheriff  of  Tin  Can,  Nevada.  Jim  Cortright,  one  of  the  best 
gun-fighters  in  town,  wenton  a  journey  to  Chicago,  and  while 
there  he  procured  a  top-hat.  He  was  quite  sure  how  Tin  Can 
would  accept  this  innovation,  but  he  relied  on  the  celerity 
with  which  he  could  get  a  six-shooter  into  action.  One  Sun- 
day Jim  examined  his  guns  with  his  usual  care,  placed  the 
top-hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  sauntered  coolly  out 
into  the  streets  of  Tin  Can. 
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Now,  while  Jim  was  in  Chicago  some  progressive  citizen 
had  decided  that  Tin  Can  needed  a  bowling-alley.  The  car- 
penters went  to  work  the  next  morning,  and  an  order  for  the 
balls  and  pins  was  telegraphed  to  Denver.  In  three  days  the 
whole  population  was  concentrated  at  the  new  alley  betting 
their  outfits  and  their  lives. 

It  has  since  been  accounted  very  unfortunate  that  JimCort- 
right  had  not  learned  of  bowling-alleys  at  his  mother's  knee 
nor  even  later  in  the  mines.  This  portion  of  his  mind  was 
singularly  belated.  He  might  have  been  an  Apache  for  all 
he  knew  of  bowling-alleys. 

In  his  careless  stroll  through  the  town,  his  hands  not  far 
from  his  belt  and  his  eyes  going  sideways  in  order  to  see 
who  would  shoot  first  at  the  hat,  he  came  upon  this  long, 
low  shanty  where  Tin  Can  was  betting  itself  hoarse  over  a 
game  between  a  team  from  the  ranks  of  Excelsior  Hose  Com- 
pany No.  i  and  a  team  composed  from  the  habitues  of  the 
Red  Light  saloon. 

Jim,  in  blank  ignorance  of  bowling  phenomena,  wandered 
casually  through  alittledoorintowhatmustalways  be  termed 
the  wrong  end  of  a  bowling-alley.  Of  course,  he  saw  that 
the  supreme  moment  had  come.  They  were  not  only  shooting 
at  the  hat  and  at  him,  but  the  low-down  cusses  were  using 
the  most  extraordinary  and  hellish  ammunition.  Still  per- 
fectly undaunted,  however,  Jim  retorted  with  his  two  Colts, 
and  killed  three  of  the  best  bowlers  in  Tin  Can. 

The  ex-sheriff  vouched  for  this  story.  He  himself  had  gone 
headlong  through  the  door  at  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  with 
that  simple  courtesy  which  leads  Western  men  to  donate 
the  fighters  plenty  of  room.  He  said  that  afterwards  the  hat 
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was  the  cause  of  a  number  of  other  fights,  and  that  finally  a 
delegation  of  prominent  citizens  were  obliged  to  wait  upon 
Cortright  and  ask  him  if  he  wouldn't  take  that  thing  away 
somewhere  and  bury  it.  Jim  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  was 
his  hat,  and  that  he  would  regard  it  as  a  cowardly  conces- 
sion if  he  submitted  to  their  dictation  in  the  matter  of  his 
headgear.  He  added  that  he  purposed  to  continue  to  wear 
his  top-hat  on  every  occasion  when  he  happened  to  feel  that 
the  wearing  of  a  top-hat  was  a  joy  and  a  solace  to  him. 

The  delegation  sadly  retired,  and  announced  to  the  town 
that  Jim  Cortright  had  openly  defied  them,  and  had  de- 
clared his  purpose  of  forcing  his  top-hat  on  the  pained  at- 
tention of  Tin  Can  whenever  he  chose.  Jim  Cortright's  plug 
hat  became  a  phrase  with  considerable  meaning  to  it. 

However,  the  whole  affair  ended  in  a  great  passionate  out- 
burst of  popular  revolution.  Spike  Foster  was  a  friend  of 
Cortright,  and  one  day,  when  the  latter  was  indisposed,  Spike 
came  to  him  and  borrowed  the  hat.  He  had  been  drinking 
heavily  at  the  Red  Light,  and  was  in  a  supremely  reckless 
mood.  With  the  terrible  gear  hanging  jauntily  over  his  eye 
and  his  two  guns  drawn,  he  walked  straight  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  square  in  front  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  drew 
the  attention  of  all  Tin  Can  by  a  blood-curdling  imitation  of 
the  yowl  of  a  mountain  lion. 

This  was  when  the  long-suffering  populace  arose  as  one 
man.  The  top-hat  had  been  flaunted  once  too  often.  When 
Spike  Foster's  friends  came  to  carry  him  away  they  found 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  shooting  busily  at  a  mark — 
and  the  mark  was  the  hat. 

My  informant  told  me  that  he  believed  he  owed  his  popu- 
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larity  in  Tin  Can,  and  subsequently  his  election  to  the  dis- 
tinguished office  of  sheriff,  to  the  active  and  prominentpart  he 
had  taken  in  the  proceedings. 

The  enmity  to  the  top-hat  expressed  by  this  convincing 
anecdote  exists  in  the  American  West  at  present,  I  think,  in 
the  perfection  of  its  strength;  but  disapproval  is  not  now 
displayed  by  volleys  from  the  citizens,  save  in  the  most  aggra- 
vated cases.  It  is  at  present  usually  a  matter  of  mere  gibe 
and  general  contempt.  The  East,  however,  despite  a  great 
deal  of  kicking  and  gouging,  is  having  the  top-hat  stuffed 
slowly  and  carefully  down  its  throat,  and  there  now  exist 
many  young  men  who  consider  that  they  could  not  success- 
fully conduct  their  lives  without  this  furniture. 

To  speak  generally,  I  should  say  that  the  headgear  then 
supplies  them  with  a  kind  of  ferocity  of  indifference.  There  is 
fire,  sword,  and  pestilence  in  the  way  they  heed  only  them- 
selves. Philosophy  should  always  know  that  indifference  is  a 
militant  thing.  It  batters  down  the  walls  of  cities,  and  mur- 
ders the  women  andchildrenamidflames  and  thepurloiningof 
altar  vessels.  When  it  goes  away  it  leaves  smoking  ruins, 
where  lie  citizens  bayoneted  through  the  throat.  It  is  not  a 
children's  pastime  like  mere  highway  robbery. 

Consequently  in  America  we  may  be  much  afraid  of  these 
young  men.  We  dive  down  alleys  so  that  we  may  not  kotow. 
It  is  a  fearsome  thing. 

Taught  thus  a  deep  fear  of  the  top-hat  in  its  effect  upon 
youth,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  move  of  this  particular 
young  man  when  the  cab  horse  fell.  In  fact,  I  grovelled  in 
my  corner  that  I  might  not  see  the  cruel  stateliness  of  his 
passing.  But  in  the  meantime  he  had  crossed  the  street,  and 
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contributed  the  strength  of  his  back  and  some  advice,  as 
well  as  the  formal  address  to  the  cabman  on  the  importance  of 
looking  out  immediately. 

I  felt  that  I  was  making  a  notable  collection.  I  had  a  new 
kind  of  porter,  a  cylinder  of  vision,  horses  that  could  skate, 
and  now  I  added  a  young  man  in  a  top-hat  who  would  tacitly 
admit  that  the  beings  around  him  were  alive.  He  was  not 
walking  a  churchyard  filled  with  inferior  headstones.  He  was 
walking  the  world,  where  there  were  people,  many  people. 

But  later  I  took  him  out  of  the  collection.  I  thought  he 
had  rebelled  against  the  manner  of  a  class,  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  top-hat  was  not  the  property  of  a  class.  It 
was  the  property  of  rogues,  clerks,  theatrical  agents,  damned 
seducers,  poor  men,  nobles,  and  others.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
universalrigging.  1 1  was  the  only  hat;all  other  forms  might  as 
well  be  named  ham,  or  chops,  or  oysters.  I  retracted  my 
admiration  of  the  young  man,  because  he  may  have  been 
merely  a  rogue. 

VI 

There  was  a  window  whereat  an  enterprisingman  by  dodging 
two  placards  and  a  calendar  was  entitled  to  view  a  young 
woman.  She  was  dejectedly  writing  in  a  large  book.  She  was 
ultimately  induced  to  open  the  window  a  trifle.  "What 
nyme,  please?"  she  said  wearily.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
this  language  from  her.  I  had  expected  to  be  addressed  on 
a  submarine  topic.  I  have  seen  shellfishes  sadly  writing  in 
large  books  at  the  bottom  of  a  gloomy  aquarium  who  could 
not  ask  me  what  was  my  "nyme." 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  there  was  a  grim  portal  marked 
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"Lift."  I  pressed  an  electric  button  and  heard  an  answering 
tinkle  in  the  heavens.  There  was  an  upholstered  settle  near  at 
hand,  and  I  discovered  the  reason.  A  deer-stalking  peace 
drooped  upon  everything,  and  in  it  a  man  could  invoke  the 
passing  of  a  lazy  pageant  of  twenty  years  of  his  life. 

The  dignity  of  a  coffin  being  lowered  into  a  grave  sur- 
rounded the  ultimate  appearance  of  the  lift.  The  expert  we  in 
America  call  the  elevator-boy  stepped  from  the  car,  took 
three  paces  forward,  faced  to  attention,  and  saluted.  This 
elevator-boy  could  not  have  been  less  than  sixty  years  of 
age;  a  great  white  beard  streamed  toward  his  belt.  I  saw  that 
the  lift  had  been  longer  on  its  voyage  than  I  had  suspected. 

Later  in  our  upward  progress  a  natural  event  would  have 
been  an  establishment  of  social  relations.  Two  enemies  im- 
prisoned together  during  the  still  hours  of  a  balloon  journey 
would,  I  believe,  suffer  a  mental  amalgamation.  The  over- 
hang of  a  common  fate,  a  great  principal  fact,  can  make  an 
equality  and  a  truce  between  any  pair.  Yet,  when  I  disem- 
barked, a  final  survey  of  the  greybeard  made  me  recall  that  I 
had  failed  even  to  ask  the  boy  whether  he  had  not  taken 
probably  three  trips  on  this  lift. 

My  windows  overlooked  simply  a  great  sea  of  night,  in 
which  were  swimming  little  gas  fishes. 


VII 

I  have  of  late  been  led  to  wistfully  reflect  that  many  of  the 
illustrators  are  very  clever.  In  an  impatience  which  was  de- 
noted by  a  certain  economy  of  apparel,  I  went  to  a  window  to 
look  upon  daylit  London.  There  were  the  'buses  parading 
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the  streets  with  the  miens  of  elephants.  There  were  the  police 
looking  precisely  as  I  had  been  informed  by  the  prints.  There 
were  the  sandwich-men.  There  was  almost  everything. 

But  the  artists  had  not  told  me  the  sound  of  London. 
Now,  in  New  York  the  artists  are  able  to  portray  sound, 
because  in  New  York  a  dray  is  not  a  dray  at  all:  it  is  a 
great  potent  noise  hauled  by  two  or  more  horses.  When  a 
magazine  containing  an  illustration  of  a  New  York  street  is 
sent  to  me,  I  always  know  it  beforehand.  I  can  hear  it  coming 
through  the  mails.  As  I  have  said  previously,  this  which  I 
must  call  the  sound  of  London  was  to  me  only  a  silence. 

Later,  in  front  of  the  hotel  a  cabman  that  I  hailed  said  to 
me:  "Are  you  gowing  far,  sir?  I've  got  a  by  by  here,  and 
want  to  giv  'er  a  bit  of  a  blough."This  impressed  me  as  being 
probably  a  quotation  from  an  early  Egyptian  poet,  but  I 
learned  soon  enough  that  the  word  "byby"  was  the  name  of 
some  kind  or  condition  of  horse.  The  cabman's  next  remark 
was  addressed  to  a  boy  who  took  a  perilous  dive  between 
the  byby's  nose  and  a  cab  in  front.  "That's  roight.  Put  your 
head  in  there  and  get  it  jammed — a  whackin'  good  place 
for  it,  I  should  think."  Although  the  tone  was  low  and  cir- 
cumspect, I  have  never  heard  a  better  off-hand  declama- 
tion. Every  word  was  cut  clear  of  disreputable  alliances  with 
its  neighbours.  The  whole  thing  was  as  clean  as  a  row  of 
pewter  mugs.  The  influence  of  indignation  upon  the  voice 
caused  me  to  reflect  that  we  might  devise  a  mechanical  means 
of  inflaming  some  in  that  constellation  of  mummers  which  is 
the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Then  I  saw  the  drilling  of  vehicles  by  two  policemen.  There 
were  four  torrents  converging  at  a  point,  and  when  four  tor- 
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rents  converge  at  one  point  engineering  experts  buy  tickets 
for  another  place. 

But  here,  again,  it  was  drill,  plain,  simple  drill.  I  must 
not  falter  in  saying  that  I  think  the  management  of  the 
traffic — as  the  phrase  goes — to  be  distinctly  illuminating 
and  wonderful.  The  police  were  not  ruffled  and  exasperated. 
They  were  as  peaceful  as  two  cows  in  a  pasture. 

I  remember  once  remarking  that  mankind,  with  all  its 
boasted  modern  progress,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  invent  a 
turnstile  that  will  commute  in  fractions.  I  have  now  learned 
that  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  rights-of-way  cannot  oper- 
ate simultaneously  at  one  point.  Right-of-way,  like  fighting 
women,  requires  space.  Even  two  rights-of-way  can  make  a 
scene  which  is  only  suited  to  the  tastes  of  an  ancient  public. 

This  truth  was  very  evidently  recognized.  There  was  only 
one  right-of-way  at  a  time.  The  police  did  not  look  behind 
them  to  see  if  their  orders  were  to  be  obeyed:  they  knew 
they  were  to  be  obeyed.  These  four  torrents  were  drilling 
like  four  battalions.  The  two  blue-cloth  men  manoeuvred 
them  in  solemn,  abiding  peace,  the  silence  of  London. 

I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  the  intellect  of  the  individual, 
but  I  looked  at  one  constable  closely  and  his  face  was  as 
afire  with  intelligence  as  a  flannel  pin-cushion.  It  was  not 
the  police,  and  it  was  not  the  crowd.  It  was  the  police  and 
the  crowd.  Again,  it  was  drill. 


VIII 

I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  signs.  I  don't  like 
to  read  signs.  I  have  never  met  a  man  that  liked  to  read 
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signs.  I  once  invented  a  creature  who  could  play  the  piano 
with  a  hammer,  and  I  mentioned  him  to  a  professor  in  Har- 
vard University  whose  peculiarity  was  Sanskrit.  He  had  the 
same  interest  in  my  invention  that  I  have  in  a  certain  kind  of 
mustard.  And  yet  this  mustard  has  become  a  part  of  me. 
Or,  I  have  become  a  part  of  this  mustard.  Further,  I  know 
more  of  an  ink,  a  brand  of  hams,  a  kind  of  cigarette,  and  a 
novelist  than  any  man  living.  I  went  by  train  to  see  a  friend  in 
the  country,  and  after  passing  through  a  patent  mucilage, 
some  more  hams,  a  South  African  Investment  Company,  a 
Parisian  millinery  firm,  and  a  comic  journal,  I  alighted  at  a 
new  and  original  kind  of  corset.  On  my  return  journey  the 
road  almost  continuously  ran  through  soap. 

I  have  accumulated  superior  information  concerning  these 
things,  because  I  am  at  their  mercy.  If  I  want  to  know  where 
I  am,  I  must  find  the  definitive  sign.  This  accounts  for  my 
glib  use  of  the  word  mucilage,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  other 
staples. 

I  suppose  even  the  Briton  in  mixing  his  life  must  some- 
times consult  the  labels  on  'buses  and  streets  and  stations, 
even  as  the  chemist  consults  the  labels  on  his  bottles  and 
boxes.  A  brave  man  would  possibly  affirm  that  this  was  sug- 
gested by  the  existence  of  the  labels. 

The  reason  that  I  did  not  learn  more  about  hams  and 
mucilage  in  New  York  seems  to  me  to  be  partly  the  fact 
that  the  British  advertiser  is  allowed  to  exercise  an  unbridled 
strategy  in  his  attack  with  his  new  corset  or  whatever  upon 
the  defensive  public.  He  knows  that  the  vulnerable  point  is 
the  informatory  sign  which  the  citizen  must,  of  course,  use 
for  his  guidance,  and  then,  with  horse,  foot,  guns,  corsets, 
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hams,  mucilage,  investment  companies,  and  all,  he  hurls 
himself  at  the  point. 

Meanwhile  I  have  discovered  a  way  to  make  the  Sanskrit 
scholar  heed  my  creature  who  plays  the  piano  with  a  hammer. 
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Lhe  entrance  to  Euston  Station  is  of  itself  sufficiently  im- 
posing. It  is  a  high  portico  of  brown  stone,  old  and  grim,  in 
form  a  casual  imitation,  no  doubt,  of  the  front  of  the  temple  of 
NikeApteros,witharecollectionoftheEgyptiansproclaimed 
at  the  flanks.  The  frieze,  where  of  old  would  prance  an  exu- 
berant processional  of  gods,  is,  in  this  case,  bare  of  decora- 
tion, but  upon  the  epistyle  is  written  in  simple,  stern  letters 
the  word  "EUSTON."  The  legend  reared  high  by  the  gloomy 
Pelagic  columns  stares  down  a  wide  avenue.  In  short,  this 
entrance  to  a  railway  station  does  not  in  any  way  resemble 
the  entrance  to  a  railway  station.  It  is  more  the  front  of  some 
venerable  bank.  But  it  has  another  dignity,  which  is  not 
born  of  form.  To  a  great  degree,  it  is  to  the  English  and  to 
those  who  are  in  England  the  gate  to  Scotland. 

The  little  hansoms  are  continually  speeding  through  the 
gate,  dashing  between  the  legs  of  the  solemn  temple;  the 
four-wheelers,  their  tops  crowded  with  luggage,  roll  in  and 
out  constantly,  and  the  footways  beat  under  the  trampling  of 
the  people.  Of  course,  there  are  the  suburbs  and  a  hundred 
towns  along  the  line,  and  Liverpool,  the  beginning  of  an 
important  sea-path  to  America,  and  the  great  manufactur- 
ing cities  of  the  North;  but  if  one  stands  at  this  gate,  in 
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August  particularly,  one  must  note  the  number  of  men  with 
gun-cases,  the  number  of  women  who  surely  have  Tam-o'- 
Shanters  and  plaids  concealed  within  their  luggage,  ready 
for  the  moors.  There  is,  during  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  a 
wholesale  flight  from  London  to  Scotland  which  recalls  the 
July  throngs leavingNew  York  for  theshoreorthemountains. 

The  hansoms,  after  passing  through  this  impressive  portal 
of  the  station,  bowl  smoothly  across  a  courtyard  which  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  terminal  hotel,  an  institution  dear  to  most 
railways  in  Europe.  The  traveller  lands  amid  a  swarm  of 
porters,  and  then  proceeds  cheerfully  to  take  the  customary 
trouble  for  his  luggage.  America  provides  a  contrivance  in  a 
thousand  situations  where  Europe  provides  a  man  or  per- 
haps a  number  of  men,  and  the  work  of  our  brass  check  is  here 
done  by  porters,  directed  by  the  traveller  himself.  The  men 
lack  the  memory  of  the  check;  the  check  never  forgets  its 
identity.  Moreover,  the  European  railways  generously  fur- 
nish the  porters  at  the  expense  of  the  traveller.  Neverthe- 
less, if  these  men  have  not  the  invincible  business  precision  of 
the  check,  and  if  they  have  to  be  tipped,  it  can  be  asserted 
for  those  who  care  that  in  Europe  one  half  of  the  populace 
waits  on  the  other  half  most  diligently  and  well. 

Against  the  masonry  of  a  platform,  under  the  vaulted 
arch  of  the  train-house,  lay  a  long  string  of  coaches.  They 
were  painted  white  on  the  bulging  part  which  led  half-way 
down  from  the  top,  and  the  bodies  were  a  deep  bottle-green. 
There  was  a  group  of  porters  placing  luggage  in  the  van, 
and  a  great  many  others  were  busy  with  the  affairs  of  pas- 
sengers, tossing  smaller  bits  of  luggage  into  the  racks  over 
the  seats,  and  bustling  here  and  there  on  short  quests.  The 
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guard  of  the  train,  a  tall  man  who  resembled  one  of  the  first 
Napoleon's  veterans,  wascaringforthedistributionofpassen- 
gers  into  the  various  bins.  There  were  no  second-class  com- 
partments; they  were  all  third-  and  first-class. 

The  train  was  at  this  time  engineless,  but  presently  a  rail- 
way "flier,"  painted  a  glowing  vermilion,  slid  modestly  down 
and  took  its  place  at  the  head.  The  guard  walked  along  the 
platform,  and  decisively  closed  each  door.  He  wore  a  dark 
blue  uniform  thoroughly  decorated  with  silver  braid  in  the 
guise  of  leaves.  The  way  of  him  gave  to  this  business  the  im- 
portance of  a  ceremony.  Meanwhile  the  fireman  had  climbed 
down  from  the  cab  and  raised  his  hand,  ready  to  transfer  a 
signal  to  the  driver,  who  stood  looking  at  his  watch.  In  the 
interval  there  had  something  progressed  in  the  large  signal- 
box  that  stands  guard  at  Euston.  This  high  house  contains 
many  levers,  standing  in  thick,  shining  ranks.  It  perfectly 
resembles  an  organ  in  some  great  church,  if  it  were  not  that 
these  rows  of  numbered  and  indexed  handles  typify  some- 
thing more  acutely  human  than  does  a  keyboard.  It  requires 
four  men  to  play  this  organ-like  thing,  and  the  strains  never 
cease.  Night  and  day,  day  and  night,  these  four  men  are 
walking  to  and  fro,  from  this  lever  to  that  lever,  and  under 
their  hands  the  great  machine  raises  its  endless  hymn  of  a 
world  at  work,  the  fall  and  rise  of  signals  and  the  clicking 
swing  of  switches. 

And  so  as  the  vermilion  engine  stood  waiting  and  looking 
from  the  shadow  of  the  curve-roofed  station,  a  man  in  the 
signal-house  had  played  the  notes  that  informed  the  engine 
of  its  freedom.  The  driver  saw  the  fall  of  those  proper  sema- 
phores which  gave  him  liberty  to  speak  to  his  steel  friend. 
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A  certain  combination  in  the  economy  of  the  London  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  a  combination  which  had  spread 
from  the  men  who  sweep  out  the  carriages  through  innumer- 
able minds  to  the  general  manager  himself,  had  resulted  in 
the  law  that  the  vermilion  engine,  with  its  long  string  of 
white  and  bottle-green  coaches,  was  tostart  forthwith  toward 
Scotland. 

Presently  the  fireman,  standing  with  his  face  toward  the 
rear,  let  fall  his  hand.  "All  right,"  he  said.  The  driver  turned  a 
wheel,  and,  as  the  fireman  slipped  back,  the  train  moved 
along  the  platform  at  the  pace  of  a  mouse.  To  those  in  the 
tranquil  carriages  this  starting  was  probably  as  easy  as  the 
sliding  of  one's  hand  over  a  greased  surface,  but  in  the  engine 
there  was  more  to  it.  The  monster  roared  suddenly  and  loudly, 
and  sprang  forward  impetuously.  A  wrong-headed  or  mad- 
dened draught-horse  will  plunge  in  its  collar  sometimes  when 
going  up  a  hill.  But  this  load  of  burdened  carriages  followed 
imperturbably  at  the  gait  of  turtles.  They  were  not  to  be 
stirred  from  their  way  of  dignified  exit  by  the  impatient 
engine.  The  crowd  of  porters  and  transient  people  stood  re- 
spectful. They  looked  with  the  indefinite  wonder  of  the  rail- 
way-station sight-seer  upon  the  faces  at  the  windows  of  the 
passing  coaches.  This  train  was  off  for  Scotland.  It  had  started 
from  the  home  of  one  accent  to  the  home  of  another  accent.  It 
was  going  from  manner  to  manner,  from  habit  to  habit,  and  in 
the  minds  of  these  London  spectators  there  surely  floated 
dim  images  of  the  traditional  kilts,  the  burring  speech,  the 
grouse,  the  canniness,  the  oatmeal,  all  the  elements  of  a  ro- 
mantic Scotland. 

The  train  swung  impressively  around  the  signal-house, 
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and  headed  up  a  brick-walled  cut.  In  starting  this  heavy- 
string  of  coaches,  the  engine  breathed  explosively.  It  gasped, 
and  heaved,  and  bellowed;  once,  for  a  moment,  the  wheels 
spun  on  the  rails,  and  a  convulsive  tremor  shook  the  great 
steel  frame. 

The  train  itself,  however,  moved  through  this  deep  cut  in 
the  body  of  London  with  coolness  and  precision,  and  the 
employes  of  the  railway,  knowing  the  train's  mission,  tacitly 
presentedarmsatitspassing.Tothetravellersinthecarriages, 
the  suburbs  of  London  must  have  been  one  long  monotony  of 
carefully  made  walls  of  stone  or  brick.  But  after  the  hill  was 
climbed,  the  train  fled  through  pictures  of  red  habitations  of 
men  on  a  green  earth. 

Bu  t  the  noise  in  the  cab  did  not  greatly  change  its  measure. 
Even  though  the  speed  was  now  high,  the  tremendous  thump- 
ing to  be  heard  in  the  cab  was  as  alive  with  strained  effort 
and  as  slow  in  beat  as  the  breathing  of  a  half-drowned  man. 
At  the  side  of  the  track,  for  instance,  the  sound  doubtless 
would  strike  the  ear  in  the  familiar  succession  of  incredibly 
rapid  puffs;  but  in  the  cab  itself,  this  land-racer  breathes 
very  like  its  friend,  the  marine  engine.  Everybody  who  has 
spent  time  on  shipboard  has  for  ever  in  his  head  a  reminiscence 
of  the  steady  and  methodical  pounding  of  the  engines,  and 
perhaps  it  is  curious  that  this  relative  which  can  whirl  over 
the  land  at  such  a  pace  breathes  in  the  leisurely  tones  that  a 
man  heeds  when  he  lies  awake  at  night  in  his  berth. 

There  had  been  no  fog  in  London,  but  here  on  the  edge  of 
the  city  a  heavy  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  driver  leaned 
aside  and  yelled  that  it  was  a  very  bad  day  for  travelling  on 
an  engine.  The  engine-cabs  of  England,  as  of  all  Europe, 
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are  seldom  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  men.  One  finds  very 
often  this  apparent  disregard  for  the  man  who  does  the  work 
— this  indifference  to  the  man  who  occupies  a  position  which, 
for  the  exercise  of  temperance,  of  courage,  of  honesty,  has  no 
equal  at  the  altitude  of  prime  ministers.  The  American  en- 
gineer is  the  gilded  occupant  of  a  salon  in  comparison  with 
his  brother  in  Europe.  The  man  who  was  guiding  this  five- 
hundred-ton  bolt,  aimed  by  the  officials  of  the  railway  at 
Scotland,  could  not  have  been  as  comfortable  as  a  shrill 
gibbering  boatman  of  the  Orient.  The  narrow  and  bare  bench 
at  his  side  of  the  cab  was  not  directly  intended  for  his  use, 
because  it  was  so  low  that  he  would  be  prevented  by  it  from 
looking  out  of  the  ship's  port-hole  which  served  him  as  a 
window.  The  fireman,  on  his  side,  had  other  difficulties.  His 
legs  would  have  had  to  straggle  over  some  pipes  at  the  only 
spot  where  there  was  a  prospect,  and  the  builders  had  also 
strategically  placed  a  large  steel  bolt.  Of  course  it  is  plain 
that  the  companies  consistently  believe  that  the  men  will  do 
their  work  better  if  they  are  kept  standing.  The  roof  of  the 
cab  was  not  altogether  a  roof.  It  was  merely  a  projection  of 
two  feet  of  metal  from  the  bulkhead  which  formed  the  front  of 
the  cab.  There  were  practically  no  sides  to  it,  and  the  large 
cinders  from  the  soft  coal  whirled  around  in  sheets.  From 
time  to  time  the  driver  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
and  wiped  his  blinking  eyes. 

London  was  now  well  to  the  rear.  The  vermilion  engine  had 
been  for  some  time  flying  like  the  wind.  This  train  averages, 
between  London  and  Carlisle,  forty-nine  and  nine-tenths 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  miles.  There  is  one  stop.  It  occurs  at  Crewe,  and  en- 
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dures  five  minutes.  In  consequence,  the  block  signals  flashed 
by  seemingly  at  the  end  of  the  moment  in  which  they  were 
sighted. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  statement  that  the  road- 
beds of  English  railways  are  at  present  immeasurably  su- 
perior to  the  American  road-beds.  Of  course  there  is  a  clear 
reason.  It  is  known  to  every  traveller  that  peoples  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  have  no  right  at  all  to  own  railways. 
Those  lines  of  travel  are  too  childish  and  trivial  for  expres- 
sion. A  correct  fate  would  deprive  the  Continent  of  its  rail- 
ways, and  give  them  to  somebody  who  knew  about  them. 
The  Continental  idea  of  a  railway  is  to  surround  a  mass  of 
machinery  with  forty  rings  of  ultra-military  law,  and  then 
they  believe  they  have  one  complete.  The  Americans  and 
the  English  are  the  railway  peoples.  That  our  road-beds  are 
poorer  than  the  English  road-beds  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  suddenly  obliged  to  build  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  miles  of  railway,  and  the  English  were  obliged  to  build 
slowly  tens  upon  tens  of  miles.  A  road-bed  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  with  stations,  bridges,  and  crossings  of  the 
kind  that  the  London  and  Northwestern  owns  from  London  to 
Glasgow,  would  cost  a  sum  large  enough  to  support  the  Ger- 
man army  for  a  term  of  years.  The  whole  way  is  constructed 
with  the  care  that  inspired  the  creators  of  some  of  our  now 
obsolete  forts  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  An  American  en- 
gineer, with  his  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  en- 
counter— the  wide  rivers  with  variable  banks,  the  mountain 
chains,  perhaps  the  long  spaces  of  absolute  desert;  in  fact, 
all  the  perplexities  of  a  vast  and  somewhat  new  country — 
would  not  dare  spend  a  respectable  portion  of  his  allowance  on 
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seventy  feet  of  granite  wall  over  a  gully,  when  he  knew  he 
could  make  an  embankment  with  little  cost  by  heaving  up 
the  dirt  and  stones  from  here  and  there.  But  the  English 
road  is  all  made  in  the  pattern  by  which  the  Romans  built 
their  highways.  After  England  is  dead,  savants  will  find  nar- 
row streaks  of  masonry  leading  from  ruin  to  ruin.  Of  course 
this  does  not  always  seem  convincingly  admirable.  It  some- 
times resembles  energy  poured  into  a  rat-hole.  There  is  a 
vale  between  expediency  and  the  convenience  of  posterity,  a 
mid-ground  which  enables  men  surely  to  benefit  the  here- 
after people  by  valiantly  advancing  the  present;  and  the 
poinds  that,ifsomelabourersliveinunhealthfultenementsin 
Cornwall,  one  is  likely  to  view  with  incomplete  satisfaction 
the  record  of  long  and  patient  labour  and  thought  displayed 
by  an  eight-foot  drain  for  a  non-existent,  impossible  rivulet 
in  the  North.  This  sentence  does  not  sound  strictly  fair,  but 
the  meaning  one  wishes  to  convey  is  that  if  an  English  com- 
pany spies  in  its  dream  the  ghost  of  an  ancient  valley  that 
later  becomes  a  hill,  it  would  construct  for  it  a  magnificent 
steel  trestle,  and  consider  that  a  duty  had  been  performed  in 
proper  accordance  with  the  company's  conscience.  But  after 
all  is  said  of  it,  the  accidents  and  the  miles  of  railway  operated 
in  England  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  accidents  and  the  miles 
of  railway  operated  in  the  United  States.  The  reason  can  be 
divided  into  three  parts — older  conditions,  superior  caution, 
the  road-bed.  And  of  these,  the  greatest  is  older  conditions. 
In  this  flight  toward  Scotland  one  seldom  encountered  a 
grade  crossing.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  was  either  a 
bridge  or  a  tunnel.  The  platforms  of  even  the  remote  country 
stations  were  all  of  ponderous  masonry,  in  contrast  to  our 
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constructions  of  planking.  There  was  always  to  be  seen,  as 
we  thundered  toward  a  station  of  this  kind,  a  number  of 
porters  in  uniform,  who  requested  the  retreat  of  any  one 
who  had  not  the  wit  to  give  us  plenty  of  room.  And  then,  as 
the  shrill  warning  of  the  whistle  pierced  even  the  uproar 
that  was  about  us,  came  the  wild  joy  of  the  rush  past  a  sta- 
tion. It  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion conducted  at  thrilling  speed.  Perhaps  there  was  a  curve  of 
infinite  grace,  a  sudden  hollow  explosive  effect  made  by  the 
passing  of  a  signal-box  that  was  close  to  the  track,  and  then 
the  deadly  lunge  to  shave  the  edge  of  a  long  platform.  There 
were  always  a  number  of  people  standing  afar,  with  their 
eyes  riveted  upon  this  projectile,  and  to  be  on  the  engine 
was  to  feel  their  interest  and  admiration  in  the  terror  and 
grandeur  of  this  sweep.  A  boy  allowed  to  ride  with  the  driver  of 
the  band-wagon  as  a  circus  parade  winds  through  one  of  our 
village  streets  could  not  exceed  for  egotism  the  temper  of  a 
new  man  in  the  cab  of  a  train  like  this  one.  This  valkyric 
journey  on  theback  of  the  vermilion  engine,  with  the  shouting 
of  the  wind,  the  deep,  mighty  panting  of  the  steed,  the  grey 
blur  at  the  track-side,  the  flowing  quicksilver  ribbon  of  the 
other  rails,  the  sudden  clash  as  a  switch  intersects,  all  the 
din  and  fury  of  this  ride,  was  of  a  splendour  that  caused 
one  to  look  abroad  at  the  quiet  green  landscape  and  believe 
that  it  was  of  a  phlegm  quite  beyond  patience.  It  should 
have  been  dark,  rain-shot,  and  windy;  thunder  should  have 
rolled  across  its  sky. 

1 1  seemed,  somehow,  that  if  the  driver  should  for  a  moment 
take  his  hands  from  his  engine,  it  might  swerve  from  the 
track  as  a  horse  from  the  road.  Once,  indeed,  as  he  stood 
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wiping  his  fingers  on  a  bit  of  waste,  there  must  have  been 
something  ludicrous  in  the  way  the  solitary  passenger  re- 
garded him.  Without  those  finely  firm  hands  on  the  bridle, 
the  engine  might  rear  and  bolt  for  the  pleasant  farms  lying  in 
the  sunshine  at  either  side. 

This  driver  was  worth  contemplation.  He  was  simply  a 
quiet,  middle-aged  man,  bearded,  and  with  the  little  wrinkles 
of  habitual  geniality  and  kindliness  spreading  from  the  eyes 
toward  the  temple,  who  stood  at  his  post  always  gazing  out, 
through  his  round  window,  while,  from  time  to  time,  his 
hands  went  from  here  to  there  over  his  levers.  He  seldom 
changed  either  attitude  or  expression.  There  surely  is  no 
engine-driver  who  does  not  feel  the  beauty  of  the  business, 
but  the  emotion  lies  deep,  and  mainly  inarticulate,  asitdoes  in 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  has  experienced  a  good  and  beauti- 
ful wife  for  many  years.  This  driver's  face  displayed  nothing 
but  the  cool  sanity  of  a  man  whose  thought  was  buried  in- 
telligently in  his  business.  If  there  was  any  fierce  drama  in  it, 
there  was  no  sign  upon  him.  He  was  so  lost  in  dreams  of 
speed  and  signals  and  steam  that  one  speculated  if  the  won- 
der of  his  tempestuous  charge  and  its  career  over  England 
touched  him,  this  impassive  rider  of  a  fiery  thing. 

It  should  be  a  well-known  fact  that,  all  over  the  world, 
the  engine-driver  is  the  finest  type  of  man  that  is  grown. 
He  is  the  pick  of  the  earth.  He  is  altogether  more  worthy 
than  the  soldier,  and  better  than  the  men  who  move  on  the 
sea  in  ships.  He  is  not  paid  too  much;  nor  do  his  glories 
weighthisbrow;butforoutrightperformance,carried on  con- 
stantly, coolly,  and  without  elation,  by  a  temperate,  honest, 
clear-minded  man,  he  is  the  further  point.  And  so  the  lone 
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human  at  his  station  in  a  cab,  guarding  money,  lives,  and 
the  honour  of  the  road,  is  a  beautiful  sight.  The  whole  thing  is 
aesthetic.  The  fireman  presents  the  same  charm,  but  in  a 
less  degree,  in  that  he  is  bound  to  appear  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  finished  manhood  of  the  driver.  In  his  eyes,  turned  always 
in  question  and  confidence  toward  his  superior,  one  finds 
this  quality;  but  his  aspirations  are  so  direct  that  one  sees 
the  same  type  in  evolution. 

There  may  be  a  popular  idea  that  the  fireman's  principal 
function  is  to  hang  his  head  out  of  the  cab  and  sight  inter- 
esting objects  in  the  landscape.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
always  at  work.  The  dragon  is  insatiate.  The  fireman  is  con- 
tinually swinging  open  the  furnace  door,  whereat  a  red  shine 
flows  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  cab,  and  shovelling  in  im- 
mense mouthfuls  of  coal  to  a  fire  that  is  almost  diabolic  in 
its  madness.  The  feeding,  feeding,  feeding  goes  on  until  it 
appears  as  if  it  is  the  muscles  of  the  fireman's  arms  that  are 
speeding  the  long  train.  An  engine  running  over  sixty-five 
miles  an  hour,  with  five  hundred  tons  to  drag,  has  an  appe- 
tite in  proportion  to  this  task. 

View  of  the  clear-shining  English  scenery  is  often  inter- 
rupted between  London  and  Crewe  by  long  and  short  tunnels. 
The  first  one  was  disconcerting.  Suddenly  one  knew  that 
the  train  was  shooting  toward  a  black  mouth  in  the  hills.  It 
swiftly  yawned  wider,  and  then  in  a  moment  the  engine 
dived  into  a  place  inhabited  by  every  demon  of  wind  and 
noise.  The  speed  had  not  been  checked,  and  the  uproar  was  so 
great  that  in  effect  one  was  simply  standing  at  the  centre  of 
a  vast  black-walled  sphere.  The  tubular  construction  which 
one's  reason  proclaimed  had  no  meaning  at  all.  It  was  a 
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black  sphere,  alive  with  shrieks.  But  then  on  the  surface  of  it 
there  was  to  be  seen  a  little  needle-point  of  light,  and  this 
widened  to  a  detail  of  unreal  landscape.  It  was  the  world; 
the  train  was  going  to  escape  from  this  cauldron,  this  abyss  of 
howling  darkness.  If  a  man  looks  through  the  brilliant  water 
of  a  tropical  pool,  he  can  sometimes  see  colouring  the  marvels 
at  the  bottom  the  blue  that  was  on  the  sky  and  the  green 
that  was  on  the  foliage  of  this  detail.  And  the  picture  shim- 
mered in  the  heat-rays  of  a  new  and  remarkable  sun.  It  was 
when  the  train  bolted  out  into  the  open  air  that  one  knew 
that  it  was  his  own  earth. 

Once  train  met  train  in  a  tunnel.  Upon  the  painting  in  the 
perfectly  circular  frame  formed  by  themouth  there  appeared 
a  black  square  with  sparks  bursting  from  it.  This  square  ex- 
panded until  it  hid  everything,  and  a  moment  later  came 
the  crash  of  the  passing.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  man  lose 
his  sense  of  balance.  It  was  a  momentary  inferno  when  the 
fireman  opened  the  furnace  door  and  was  bathed  in  blood- 
red  light  as  he  fed  the  fires. 

The  effect  of  a  tunnel  varied  when  there  was  a  curve  in  it. 
One  was  merely  whirling  then  heels  over  head,  apparently  in 
the  dark,  echoing  bowels  of  the  earth.  There  was  no  needle- 
point of  light  to  which  one's  eyes  clung  as  to  a  star. 

From  London  to  Crewe,  the  stern  arm  of  the  semaphore 
never  made  the  train  pause  even  for  an  instant.  There  was 
always  a  clear  track.  It  was  great  to  see,  far  in  the  distance,  a 
goods  train  whooping  smokily  for  the  north  of  England  on 
one  of  the  four  tracks.  The  overtaking  of  such  a  train  was  a 
thing  of  magnificent  nothing  for  the  long-strided  engine, 
and  as  theflying  express  passed  its  weaker  brother,  one  heard 
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one  or  two  feeble  and  immature  puffs  from  the  other  engine, 
saw  the  fireman  wave  his  hand  to  his  luckier  fellow,  saw  a 
string  of  foolish,  clanking  flat-cars,  their  freights  covered 
with  tarpaulins,  and  then  the  train  was  lost  to  the  rear. 

The  driver  twisted  his  wheel  and  worked  some  levers,  and 
the  rhythmical  chunking  of  the  engine  gradually  ceased. 
GUding  at  a  speed  that  was  still  high,  the  train  curved  to 
the  left,  and  swung  down  a  sharp  incline,  to  move  with  an 
imperial  dignity  through  the  railway  yard  at  Rugby.  There 
was  a  maze  of  switches,  innumerable  engines  noisily  pushing 
cars  here  and  there,  crowds  of  workmen  who  turned  to  look,  a 
sinuous  curve  around  the  long  train-shed,  whose  high  wall 
resounded  with  the  rumble  of  the  passing  express;  and  then, 
almost  immediately,  it  seemed,  came  the  open  country  again. 
Rugby  had  been  a  dream  which  one  could  properly  doubt.  At 
last  the  relaxed  engine,  with  the  same  majesty  of  ease,  swung 
into  the  high-roofed  station  at  Crewe,  and  stopped  on  a  plat- 
form lined  with  porters  and  ci  tizens.  There  was  instant  bustle, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  moment  no  one  seemed  particu- 
larly to  notice  the  tired  vermilion  engine  being  led  away. 

There  is  a  five-minute  stop  at  Crewe.  A  tandem  of  en- 
gines slippedup  and  buckled  fast  to  the  train  for  the  journey  to 
Carlisle.  In  the  meantime,  all  the  regulation  items  of  peace 
and  comfort  had  happened  on  the  train  itself.  The  dining- 
car  was  in  the  centre  of  the  train.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  being  a  dining-room  for  first-class  passengers, 
and  the  other  a  dining-room  for  the  third-class  passengers. 
They  were  separated  by  the  kitchens  and  the  larder.  The 
engine,  with  all  its  rioting  and  roaring,  had  dragged  to  Crewea 
car  in  which  numbers  of  passengers  were  lunching  in  a  tran- 
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quillity  that  was  almost  domestic,  on  an  average  menu  of  a 
chop  and  potatoes,  a  salad,  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  beer. 
Betimes  they  watched  through  the  windows  the  great  chim- 
ney-marked towns  of  northern  England.  They  were  waited 
upon  by  a  young  man  of  London,  who  was  supported  by  a 
lad  who  resembled  an  American  bell-boy.  The  rather  elabo- 
rate menu  and  service  of  the  Pullman  dining-car  is  not  known 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  Warmed  roast  beef  is  the 
exact  symbol  of  a  European  dinner,  when  one  is  travelling 
on  a  railway. 

This  express  is  named,  both  by  the  public  and  the  com- 
pany, the"Corridor  Train,"  because  acoach  with  acorridoris 
an  unusual  thing  in  England,  and  so  the  title  has  a  distinc- 
tive meaning.  Of  course,  in  America,  where  there  is  no  car 
which  has  not  what  we  call  an  aisle,  it  would  define  nothing. 
Thecorridorsareallatonesideofthecar.Doorsopen  thence  to 
little  compartments  made  to  seat  four,  or  perhaps  six,  per- 
sons. The  first-class  carriages  are  very  comfortable  indeed, 
being  heavily  upholstered  in  dark,  hard-wearing  stuffs,  with  a 
bulging  rest  for  the  head.  The  third-class  accommodations  on 
this  train  are  almost  as  comfortable  as  the  first-class,  and 
attract  a  kind  of  people  that  are  not  usually  seen  travelling 
third-class  in  Europe.  Many  people  sacrifice  their  habit,  in 
the  matter  of  this  train,  to  the  fine  conditions  of  the  lower  fare. 

One  of  the  feats  of  the  train  is  an  electric  button  in  each 
compartment.  Commonly  an  electric  button  is  placed  high  on 
the  side  of  the  carriage  as  an  alarm  signal,  and  it  is  unlawful  to 
push  it  unless  one  is  in  serious  need  of  assistance  from  the 
guard.  But  these  bells  also  rang  in  the  dining-car,  and  were 
supposed  to  open  negotiations  for  tea  or  whatever.  A  new 
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function  has  been  projected  on  an  ancient  custom.  No  genius 
has  yet  appeared  to  separate  these  two  meanings.  Each  bell 
rings  an  alarm  and  a  bid  for  tea  or  whatever.  It  is  perfect  in 
theory,  then,  that  if  one  rings  for  tea  the  guard  comes  to 
interrupt  the  murder,  and  that  if  one  is  being  murdered  the 
attendant  appears  with  tea.  At  any  rate,  the  guard  was  for 
ever  being  called  from  his  reports  and  his  comfortable  seat  in 
the  forward  end  of  the  luggage-van  by  thrilling  alarms.  He 
often  prowled  the  length  of  the  train  with  hardihood  and 
determination,  merely  to  meet  a  request  for  a  sandwich. 

The  train  entered  Carlisle  at  the  beginning  of  twilight. 
This  is  the  border  town,  and  an  engine  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway,  manned  by  two  men  of  broad  speech,  came  to  take 
the  place  of  the  tandem.  The  engine  of  these  men  of  the 
North  was  much  smaller  than  the  others,  but  her  cab  was 
much  larger,  and  would  be  a  fair  shelter  on  a  stormy  night. 
They  had  also  built  seats  with  hooks  by  which  they  hang 
them  to  the  rail,  and  thus  are  still  enabled  to  see  through 
the  round  windows  without  dislocating  their  necks.  All  the 
human  parts  of  the  cab  were  covered  with  oilcloth.  The  wind 
that  swirled  from  the  dim  twilight  horizon  made  the  warm 
glow  from  the  furnace  to  be  a  grateful  thing. 

As  the  train  shot  out  of  Carlisle,  a  glance  backward  could 
learn  of  the  faint  yellow  blocks  of  light  from  the  carriages 
marked  on  the  dimmed  ground.  The  signals  were  now  lamps, 
and  shone  palely  against  the  sky.  The  express  was  entering 
night  as  if  night  were  Scotland. 

There  was  a  long  toil  to  the  summit  of  the  hills,  and  then 
began  the  booming  ride  down  the  slope.  There  were  many 
curves.  Sometimes  could  be  seen  two  or  three  signal  lights  at 
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one  time,  twisting  offin  some  new  direction.  Minus  the  lights 
and  some  yards  of  gJ  istening  rails,  Scotland  was  only  a  blend  of 
black  and  weird  shapes.  Forests  which  one  could  hardly  im- 
agine as  weltering  in  the  dewy  placidity  of  evening  sank  to 
the  rear  as  if  the  gods  had  bade  them.  The  dark  loom  of  a 
house  quickly  dissolved  before  the  eyes.  A  station  with  its 
lamps  became  a  broad  yellow  band  that,  to  a  deficient  sense, 
was  only  a  few  yards  in  length.  Below,  in  a  deep  valley,  a 
silver  glare  on  the  waters  of  a  river  made  equal  time  with 
the  train.  Signals  appeared,  grew,  and  vanished.  In  the  wind 
and  the  mystery  of  the  night,  it  was  like  sailing  in  an  en- 
chanted gloom.  The  vague  profiles  of  hills  ran  like  snakes 
across  the  sombre  sky.  A  strange  shape  boldly  and  formidably 
confronted  the  train,  and  thenmelted  to  alongdash of  trackas 
clean  as  sword-blades. 

The  vicinity  of  Glasgow  is  unmistakable.  The  flames  of 
pauseless  industries  are  here  and  there  marked  on  the  dis- 
tance. Vast  factories  stand  close  to  the  track,  and  reaching 
chimneys  emit  roseate  flames.  At  last  one  may  see  upon  a 
wall  the  strong  reflection  from  furnaces,  and  against  it  the 
impish  and  inky  figures  of  workingmen.  A  long,  prison-like 
row  of  tenements,  not  at  all  resembling  London,  but  in  one 
way  resembling  New  York,  appeared  to  the  left,  and  then 
sank  out  of  sight  like  a  phantom. 

At  last  the  driver  stopped  the  brave  effort  of  his  engine. 
The  four  hundred  miles  were  come  to  the  edge.  The  average 
speed  of  forty-nine  and  one-third  miles  each  hour  had  been 
made,  and  it  remained  only  to  glide  with  the  hauteur  of  a 
greatexpress  through  theyardandintothestationatGlasgow. 

A  wide  and  splendid  collection  of  signal  lamps  flowed  to- 
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ward  the  engine.  With  delicacy  and  care  the  train  clanked 
over  some  switches,  passed  the  signals;  and  then  there  shone 
a  great  blaze  of  arc-lamps,  defining  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
station  roof.  Smoothly,  proudly,  with  all  that  vast  dignity 
which  had  surrounded  its  exit  from  London,  the  express 
moved  along  its  platform.  It  was  the  entrance  into  a  gorgeous 
drawing-room  of  a  man  that  was  sure  of  everything. 

Theporters  and  thepeople  crowded  forward.  In  their  minds 
there  may  have  floated  dim  images  of  the  traditional  music- 
halls,  the  bobbies,  the  'buses,  the  'Arrys  and  'Arriets,  the 
swells  of  London. 
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IRISH  NOTES 


I 

BALLYDEHOB 


Lhe  illimitable  inventive  incapacity  of  the  excursion  com- 
panies has  made  many  circular  paths  throughout  Ireland, 
and  on  these  well-pounded  roads  the  guardians  of  the  tour- 
ingpublicmay  be  seen  drilling  the  little  travellers  in  squads. 
To  rise  in  rebellion,  to  face  the  superior  clerk  in  his  bureau, 
to  endure  his  smile  of  pity  and  derision,  and  finally  to  wring 
freedom  from  him,  is  as  difficult  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
as  it  is  in  all  parts  of  Switzerland.  To  see  the  tourists  chained 
in  gangs  and  taken  to  see  the  Lakes  of  Kiliarney  is  a  sad 
spectacle,  because  these  people  believe  that  they  are  learn- 
ing Ireland,  even  as  men  believe  that  they  are  studying 
America  when  they  contemplate  the  Niagara  Falls. 

But  afterwards,  if  one  escapes,  one  can  go  forth,  unguided, 
untaught  and  alone,  and  look  at  Ireland.  The  joys  of  the  pig- 
market,  the  delirium  of  a  little  taproom  filled  with  brogue, 
the  fierce  excitement  of  viewing  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
fishing  for  trout,the  whole  quaint  and  primitive  machinery 
of  the  peasant  life — its  melancholy,  its  sunshine,  its  humour 
— all  this  is  then  the  property  of  the  man  who  breaks  like  a 
Texan  steer  out  of  the  pens  and  corrals  of  the  tourist  agen- 
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cies.  For  what  syndicate  of  maiden  ladies — it  is  these  who 
masquerade  as  tourist  agencies — what  syndicate  of  maiden 
ladies  knows  of  the  existence,  for  instance,  of  Ballydehob? 

One  has  a  sense  of  disclosure  at  writing  the  name  of  Bal- 
lydehob. It  was  really  a  valuable  secret.  There  is  in  Bally- 
dehob not  one  thing  that  is  commonly  pointed  out  to  the 
stranger  as  a  thing  worthy  of  a  half-tone  reproduction  in  a 
book.  There  is  no  cascade,  no  peak,  no  lake,  no  guide  with  a 
fund  of  useless  information,  no  gamins  practised  in  the  se- 
duction of  tourists.  It  is  not  an  exhibit,  an  entry  for  a  prize, 
like  a  heap  of  melons  or  a  cow.  It  is  simply  an  Irish  village 
wherein  live  some  three  hundred  Irish  and  four  constables. 

If  one  or  two  prayer-towers  spindled  above  Ballydehob 
it  would  be  a  perfect  Turkish  village.  The  red  tiles  and  red 
bricks  of  England  do  not  appear  at  all.  The  houses  are  low, 
with  soiled  white  walls.  The  doors  open  abruptly  upon  dark 
old  rooms.  Here  and  there  in  the  street  is  some  crude  cob- 
bling done  with  round  stones  taken  from  the  bed  of  a  brook. 
At  times  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mud.  Chickens  depredate 
warily  about  the  doorsteps,  and  intent  pigs  emerge  for  plun- 
der from  the  alleys.  It  is  unavoidable  to  admit  that  many 
people  would  consider  Ballydehob  quite  too  grimy. 

Nobody  lives  here  that  has  money.  The  average  English 
tradesman  with  his  back-breaking  respect  for  this  class, 
his  reflex  contempt  for  that  class,  his  reverence  for  the  tin 
gods,  could  here  be  a  commercial  lord  and  bully  the  people 
in  one  or  two  ways,  until  they  were  thrown  back  upon  the 
defence  which  is  always  near  them,  the  ability  to  cut  his 
skin  into  strips  with  a  wit  that  would  be  a  foreign  tongue 
to  him.  For  amid  his  wrongs  and  his  rights  and  his  failures 
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— his  colossal  failures — the  Irishman  retains  this  delicate 
blade  for  his  enemies,  for  his  friends,  for  himself,  the  ances- 
tral dagger  of  fast  sharp  speaking  from  fast  sharp  seeing — 
an  inheritance  which  could  move  the  world.  And  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  fished  for  trout  in  the  adjacent  streams. 

Mrs.  Kearney  keeps  the  hotel.  In  Ireland  male  innkeepers 
die  young.  Apparently  they  succumb  to  conviviality  when 
it  is  presented  to  them  in  the  guise  of  a  business  duty.  Nat- 
urally honest,  temperate  men,  their  consciences  are  lulled  to 
false  security  by  this  idea  of  hard  drinking  being  necessary  to 
the  successful  keeping  of  a  public-house.  It  is  very  terrible. 

But  they  invariably  leave  behind  them  capable  widows, 
women  who  do  not  recognize  conviviality  as  a  business  ob- 
ligation. And  so  all  through  Ireland  one  finds  these  brisk 
widows  keeping  hotels  with  a  precision  that  is  almost  military . 

In  Kearney's  there  is  always  a  wonderful  collection  of 
old  women,  bent  figures  shrouded  in  shawls  who  reach  up 
scrawny  fingers  to  take  their  little  purchases  from  Mary 
Agnes,  who  presides  sometimes  at  the  bar,  but  more  often 
at  the  shop  that  fronts  it  in  the  same  room.  In  the  gloom  of 
a  late  afternoon  these  old  women  are  as  mystic  as  the  swing- 
ing, chanting  witches  on  a  dark  stage  when  the  thunder- 
drum  rolls  and  the  lightning  flashes  by  schedule.  When  a 
grey  rain  sweeps  through  the  narrow  street  of  Ballydehob, 
and  makes  heavy  shadows  in  Kearney's  taproom,  these  old 
creatures,  with  their  high  mournful  voices,  and  the  mystery 
of  their  shawls,  their  moans  and  agedmutterings  when  they 
are  obliged  to  take  a  step,  raise  the  dead  superstitions  from 
the  bottom  of  a  man's  mind. 

"My  boy,"  remarked  my  London  friend  cheerfully,  "these 
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might  have  furnished  sons  to  be  Aldermen  or  Congressmen 
in  the  great  city  of  New  York." 

"Aldermen  or  Congressmen  of  the  great  city  of  New  York 
always  take  care  of  their  mothers,"  I  answered  meekly. 

On  a  barrel,  over  in  a  corner,  sat  a  yellow-bearded  Irish 
farmer  in  tattered  clothes,  who  wished  to  exchange  views 
on  the  Armenian  massacres.  He  had  much  information  and 
a  number  of  theories  in  regard  to  them.  He  also  advanced 
the  opinion  that  the  chief  political  aim  of  Russia  at  present 
is  in  the  direction  of  China,  and  that  it  behoved  other  Powers 
to  keep  an  eye  on  her.  He  thought  the  revolutionists  in 
Cuba  would  never  accept  autonomy  at  the  hands  of  Spain. 
His  pipe  glowed  comfortably  from  his  corner;  waving  the 
tuppenny  glass  of  stout  in  the  air,  he  discoursed  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  remote  ends  of  the  earth  with  the  glibness  of  a 
fourth  secretary  of  Legation.  Here  was  a  little  farmer,  dig- 
ging betimes  in  a  forlorn  patch  of  wet  ground,  a  man  to 
whom  a  sudden  two  shillings  would  appeal  as  a  miracle,  a 
ragged,  unkempt  peasant,  whose  mind  roamed  the  world 
like  the  soul  of  a  lost  diplomat.  This  unschooled  man  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  was  a  sphere  inhabited  by  men  that 
are  alike  in  the  essentials,  different  in  the  manners,  the  little 
manners  which  are  accounted  of  such  great  importance  by 
the  initiated.  He  was  to  a  degree  capable  of  knowing  that 
he  lived  on  a  sphere  and  not  on  the  apex  of  a  triangle. 

And  yet,  when  the  talk  had  turned  another  corner,  he 
confidently  assured  the  assembled  company  that  a  hair 
from  a  horse's  tail  when  thrown  into  a  brook  would  turn 
shortly  to  an  eel. 
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II 
THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY 

The  newspapers  called  it  a  Veritable  Arsenal.  There  was  a 
description  of  how  the  sergeant  of  constabulary  had  bent 
an  ear  to  receive  whispered  information  of  the  concealed 
arms,  and  had  then  marched  his  men  swiftly  and  by  night 
to  surround  a  certain  house.  The  search  elicited  a  double- 
barrelled  breech-loading  shotgun,  some  empty  shells,  pow- 
der, shot,  and  a  loading  machine.  The  point  of  it  was  that 
some  of  the  Irish  papers  called  it  a  Veritable  Arsenal,  and 
appeared  to  congratulate  the  government  upon  having  stran- 
gled another  unhappy  rebellion  in  its  nest.  They  floundered 
and  misnamed  and  misreasoned,  and  made  a  spectacle  of 
the  great  modern  craft  of  journalism,  until  the  affair  of  this 
poor  poacher  was  too  absurd  to  be  pitiable,  and  English- 
men over  their  coffee  next  morning  must  have  almost  be- 
lieved that  the  prompt  action  of  the  constabulary  had  quelled 
a  rising.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Irish  fight  the  Irish. 

One  cannot  look  Ireland  straight  in  the  face  without  see- 
ing a  great  many  constables.  The  country  is  dotted  with 
little  garrisons.  It  must  have  been  said  a  thousand  times 
that  there  is  an  absolute  military  occupation.  The  fact  is 
too  plain. 

The  constable  himself  becomes  a  figure  interesting  in  its 
isolation.  He  has  in  most  cases  a  social  position  which  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a  Turk  in  Thessaly.  But 
then,  in  the  same  way,  the  Turk  has  the  Turkish  army.  He 
can  have  battalions  as  companions  and  make  the  acquaint- 
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ance  of  brigades.  The  constable  has  the  constabulary,  it  is 
true;  but  to  be  cooped  with  three  or  four  others  in  a  small 
white-washed  iron-bound  house  in  some  bleak  countryside 
is  not  an  exact  parallel  to  the  Thessalian  situation.  It  looks 
to  be  a  life  that  is  infinitely  lonely,  ascetic,  and  barren.  Two 
keepers  of  a  lighthouse  at  a  bitter  end  of  land  in  a  remote 
sea  will,  if  they  are  properly  let  alone,  make  a  murder  in 
time.  Five  constables  imprisoned  'mid  a  folk  that  will  not 
turn  a  face  toward  them,  five  constables  planted  in  a  popu- 
lated silence,  may  develop  an  acute  and  vivid  economy, 
dwell  in  scowling  dislike.  A  religious  asylum  in  a  snow- 
buried  mountain  pass  will  breed  conspiring  monks.  A  sep- 
arated people  will  beget  an  egotism  that  is  almost  titanic. 
A  world  floating  distinctly  in  space  will  call  itself  the  only 
world.  The  progression  is  perfect. 

But  the  constables  take  the  second  degree.  They  are  next 
to  the  lighthouse-keepers.  The  national  custom  of  meeting 
stranger  and  friend  alike  on  the  road  with  a  cheery  greeting 
like  "God  save  you"  is  too  kindly  and  human  a  habit  not 
to  be  missed.  But  all  through  the  south  of  Ireland  one  sees 
the  peasant  turn  his  eyes  pretentiously  to  the  side  of  the 
road  at  the  passing  of  the  constable.  It  seemed  to  be  generally 
understood  that  to  note  the  presence  of  a  constable  was  to 
make  a  conventional  error.  None  looked,  nodded,  or  gave 
sign.  There  was  a  line  drawn  so  sternly  that  it  reared  like  a 
fence.  Of  course,  any  police  force  in  any  part  of  the  world  can 
gather  at  its  heels  a  riff-raff  of  people,  fawning  always  on  a 
hand  licensed  to  strike,  that  would  be  larger  than  the  army 
of  the  Potomac;  but  of  these  one  ordinarily  sees  little.The 
mass  of  the  Irish  strictly  obey  the  stern  tenet.  One  hears 
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often  of  the  ostracism  or  other  punishment  that  befell  some 
girl  who  was  caught  flirting  with  a  constable. 

Naturally  the  constable  retreats  to  his  pride.  He  is  com- 
monly a  soldierly-looking  chap,  straight,  lean,  long-strided, 
well  set  up.  His  little  saucer  of  a  forage  cap  sits  obediently 
on  his  ear,  as  it  does  for  the  British  soldier.  He  swings  a 
little  cane.  He  takes  his  medicine  with  a  calm  and  hard 
face,  and  evidently  stares  full  into  every  eye.  But  it  is  singu- 
lar to  find  in  the  situation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
the  quality  of  pathos. 

It  is  not  known  if  these  places  in  the  south  of  Ireland  are 
called  disturbed  districts.  Over  them  hangs  the  peace  of 
Surrey,  but  the  word  "disturbance"  has  an  elastic  arrange- 
ment by  which  it  can  be  made  to  cover  anything.  All  of  the 
villages  visited  garrisoned  from  four  to  ten  men.  They  lived 
comfortably  in  their  white  houses,  strolled  in  pairs  over  the 
country  roads,  picked  blackberries,  and  fished  for  trout.  If 
at  some  time  there  came  a  crisis,  one  man  was  more  than 
enough  to  surround  it.  The  remaining  nine  added  dignity 
to  the  scene.  The  crisis  chiefly  consisted  of  occasional  drunken 
men  who  were  unable  to  understand  the  local  geography  on 
Saturday  nights. 

The  note  continually  struck  was  that  each  group  of  con- 
stables lived  on  a  little  social  island,  and  there  was  no  boat 
to  take  them  off.  There  has  been  no  such  marooning  since 
the  days  of  the  pirates.  The  sequestration  must  be  complete 
when  a  man  with  a  dinky  little  cap  on  his  ear  is  not  allowed 
to  talk  to  the  girls. 

But  they  fish  for  trout.  Izaak  Walton  is  the  father  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  They  could  be  seen  on  any  fine 
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day  whipping  the  streams  from  source  to  mouth.  There  was 
one  venerable  sergeant  who  made  a  rod  less  than  a  yard 
long.  With  a  line  of  about  the  same  length  attached  to  this 
rod,  he  hunted  the  gorse-hung  banks  of  the  little  streams  in 
the  hills.  An  eight-inch  ribbon  of  water  lined  with  masses  of 
heather  and  gorse  will  be  accounted  contemptible  by  a  fish- 
erman with  an  ordinary  rod.  But  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
sergeant  to  lie  on  his  stomach  at  the  side  of  such  a  stream 
and  carefully,  inch  by  inch,  scout  his  hook  through  the 
pools.  He  probably  caught  more  trout  than  any  three  men 
in  the  county  Cork.  He  fished  more  than  any  twelve  men 
in  the  county  Cork.  Some  people  had  never  seen  him  in  any 
other  posture  than  that  of  crowding  forward  on  his  stom- 
ach to  peer  into  a  pool.  They  did  not  believe  the  rumour 
that  he  sometimes  stood  or  walked  like  a  human. 


Ill 

AN  OLD  MAN  GOES  WOOING 

The  melancholy  fisherman  made  his  way  through  a  street 
that  was  mainly  as  dark  as  a  tunnel.  Sometimes  an  open 
door  threw  a  rectangle  of  light  upon  the  pavement,  and 
within  the  cottages  were  scenes  of  working  women  and  men, 
who  comfortably  smoked  and  talked.  From  them  came  the 
sounds  of  laughter  and  the  babble  of  children.  Each  time 
the  old  man  passed  through  one  of  the  radiant  zones  the 
light  etched  his  face  in  profile  with  touches  flaming  and 
sombre,  until  there  was  a  resemblance  to  a  stern  and  mournful 
Dante  portrait. 
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Once  a  whistling  lad  came  through  the  darkness.  He  peered 
intently  for  purposes  of  recognition.  "Good  avenin',  Mickey," 
he  cried  cheerfully.  The  old  man  responded  with  a  groan, 
which  intimated  that  the  lamentable  reckless  optimism  of 
the  youth  had  forced  from  him  an  expression  of  an  emotion 
that  he  had  been  enduring  in  saintly  patience  and  silence. 
He  continued  his  pilgrimage  toward  the  kitchen  of  the  vil- 
lage inn. 

The  kitchen  is  a  great  and  worthy  place.  The  long  range 
with  its  lurid  heat  continually  emits  the  fragrance  of  broil- 
ing fish,  roasting  mutton,  joints,  and  fowl.  The  high  black 
ceiling  is  ornamented  with  hams  and  flitches  of  bacon.  There 
is  a  long,  dark  bench  against  one  wall,  and  it  is  fronted  by  a 
dark  table,  handy  for  glasses  of  stout.  On  an  old  mahogany 
dresser  rows  of  plates  face  the  distant  range,  and  reflect  the 
red  shine  of  the  peat.  Smoke  which  has  in  it  the  odour  of  an 
American  forest  fire  eddies  through  the  air.  The  great  stones 
of  the  floor  are  scarred  by  the  black  mud  from  the  inn  yard. 
And  here  the  gossip  of  a  countryside  goes  on  amid  the  sizzle 
of  broiling  fish  and  the  loud  protesting  splutter  of  joints 
taken  from  the  oven. 

When  the  old  man  reached  the  door  of  this  paradise,  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  with  his  finger  on  the  latch.  He  sighed 
deeply;  evidently  he  was  undergoing  some  lachrymose  re- 
flection. For  somewhere  overhead  in  the  inn  he  could  hear 
the  wild  clamour  of  dining  pig-buyers,  men  who  were  come 
for  the  pig  fair  to  be  held  on  the  morrow.  Evidently  in  the 
little  parlour  of  the  inn  these  men  were  dining  amid  an  up- 
roar of  shouted  jests  and  laughter.  The  revelry  sounded 
like  the  fighting  of  two  mobs  amid  a  rain  of  missiles  and 
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crash  of  shop  windows.  The  old  man  raised  his  hand  as  if 
unseen  there  in  the  darkness,  he  was  going  to  solemnly  damn 
the  dinner  of  the  pig-buyers. 

Within  the  kitchen  Nora,  tall,strong,intrepid,approached 
the  fiery  stove  in  the  manner  of  a  boxer.  Her  left  arm  was 
held  high  to  guard  her  face,  which  was  already  crimson 
from  the  blaze.  With  a  flourish  of  her  apron  she  achieved  a 
great  brown  humming  joint  from  the  oven,  and,  emerging 
a  glowing  and  triumphant  figure  from  the  steam  and  smoke 
and  rapid  play  of  heat,  she  slid  the  pan  upon  the  table, 
even  as  she  saw  the  old  man  standing  within  the  room  and 
lugubriously  cleaning  the  mud  from  his  boots.  "  'Tis  you, 
Mickey?"  she  said. 

He  made  no  reply  until  he  had  found  his  way  to  the  long 
bench.  "It  is,"  he  said  then.  It  was  clear  that  in  the  girl's 
opinion  he  had  gained  some  kind  of  strategic  advantage. 
The  sanctity  of  her  kitchen  was  successfully  violated,  but 
the  old  man  betrayed  no  elation.  Lifting  one  knee  and  plac- 
ing it  over  the  other,  he  grunted  in  the  blissful  weariness  of 
a  venerable  labourer  returned  to  his  own  fireside.  He  coughed 
dismally.  "Ah,  'tis  no  good  a  man  gits  from  fishin'  these 
days.  I  moind  the  toimes  whin  they  would  be  hoppin'  up 
clear  o'  the  wather,  there  was  that  little  room  fur  thim.  I 
would  be  likin'  a  bottle  o'  stout." 

"Niver  fear  you,  Mickey,"  answered  the  girl.  Swinging 
here  and  there  in  the  glare  of  the  fire,  Nora,  with  her  tower- 
ing figure  and  bare  brawny  arms,  was  like  a  feminine  black- 
smith at  a  forge.  The  old  man,  pallid,  emaciated,  watched 
her  from  the  shadows  of  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The 
lines  from  the  sides  of  his  nose  to  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
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sank  low  to  an  expression  of  despair  deeper  than  any  moans. 
He  should  have  been  painted  upon  the  door  of  a  tomb  with 
weeping  willows  arched  above  him  and  men  in  grey  robes 
slowly  booming  the  drums  of  death.  Finally  he  spoke.  "I 
would  be  likin'  a  bottle  o'  stout,  Nora,  me  girrl,"  he  said. 

"Niver  fear  you,  Mickey,"  again  she  replied  with  cheer- 
ful obstinacy.  She  was  admiring  her  famous  roast,  which 
now  sat  in  its  platter  on  the  rack  over  the  range.  There  was 
a  lull  in  her  tumultuous  duties.  The  old  man  coughed  and 
moved  his  foot  with  a  scraping  sound  on  the  stones.  The 
noise  of  dining  pig-buyers,  now  heard  through  doors  and 
winding  corridors  of  the  inn,  was  a  roll  of  far-away  storm. 

A  woman  in  a  dark  dress  entered  the  kitchen  and  keenly 
examined  the  roast  and  Nora's  other  feats.  "Mickey  here 
would  be  wantin'  a  bottle  o'  stout,"  said  the  girl  to  her  mis- 
tress. The  woman  turned  toward  the  spectral  figure  in  the 
gloom,  and  regarded  it  quietly  with  a  clear  eye.  "Have  yez 
the  money,  Mickey?"  repeated  the  woman  of  the  house. 

Profoundly  embittered,  he  replied  in  short  terms,  "I  have." 

"There  now,"  cried  Nora,  in  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. Poising  a  large  iron  spoon,  she  was  motionless,  staring 
with  open  mouth  at  the  old  man.  He  searched  his  pockets 
slowly  during  a  complete  silence  in  the  kitchen.  He  brought 
forth  two  coppers  and  laid  them  sadly,  reproachfully,  and 
yet  defiantly  on  the  table. 

"There  now,"  cried  Nora,  stupefied. 

They  brought  him  a  bottle  of  the  black  brew,  and  Nora 
poured  it  out  for  him  with  her  own  red  hand,  which  looked 
to  be  as  broad  as  his  chest.  A  collar  of  brown  foam  curled 
at  the  top  of  the  glass.  With  measured  movements  the  old 
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man  filled  a  short  pipe.  There  came  a  sudden  howl  from 
another  part  of  the  inn.  One  of  the  pig-buyers  was  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  bawling  for  the  mistress.  The  two  women 
hurriedly  freighted  themselves  with  the  roast  and  the  vege- 
tables, and  sprang  with  them  to  placate  the  pig-buyers. 
Alone,  the  old  man  studied  the  gleam  of  the  fire  on  the  floor. 
It  faded  and  brightened  in  the  way  of  lightning  at  the  hori- 
zon's edge. 

When  Nora  returned,  the  strapping  grenadier  of  a  girl 
was  blushing  and  giggling.  The  pig-buyers  had  been  hu- 
morous. "I  moind  the  toime — "began  the  man  sorrowfully, 
"I  moind  the  toime  whin  yez  was  a  wee  bit  of  a  girrl,  Nora, 
an'  wouldn't  be  havin'  words  wid  min  loike  thim  buyers." 

"I  moind  the  toime  whin  yez  could  attind  to  your  own 
affairs,  ye  ould  skileton,"said  the  girl  promptly.  He  made  a 
gesture  which  may  have  expressed  his  stirring  grief  at  the 
levity  of  the  new  generation,  and  then  lapsed  into  another 
stillness. 

The  girl,  a  giantess,  carrying,  lifting,  pushing,  an  incar- 
nation of  dauntless  labour,  changing  the  look  of  the  whole 
kitchen  with  a  moment's  manipulation  of  her  great  arms, 
did  not  heed  the  old  man  for  a  long  time.  When  she  finally 
glanced  toward  him,  she  saw  that  he  was  sunk  forward 
with  his  grey  face  on  his  arms.  A  growl  of  heavy  breathing 
ascended.  He  was  asleep. 

She  marched  to  him  and  put  both  hands  to  his  collar. 
Despite  his  feeble  and  dreamy  protestations,  she  dragged 
him  out  from  behind  the  table  and  across  the  floor.  She 
opened  the  door  and  thrust  him  into  the  night. 
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IV 
A  FISHING  VILLAGE 


The  brook  curved  down  over  the  rocks,  innocent  and  white, 
until  it  faced  a  little  strand  of  smooth  gravel  and  flat  stones. 
It  turned  then  to  the  left,  and  thereafter  its  guilty  current 
was  tinged  with  the  pink  of  diluted  blood.  Boulders  stand- 
ing neck-deep  in  the  water  were  rimmed  with  red;  they  wore 
bloody  collars  whose  tops  marked  the  supreme  instant  of 
some  tragic  movement  of  the  stream.  In  the  pale  green  shal- 
lows of  the  bay's  edge,  the  outward  flow  from  the  criminal 
little  brook  was  as  eloquently  marked  as  if  a  long  crimson 
carpet  had  been  laid  upon  the  waters.  The  scene  of  the  car- 
nage was  the  strand  of  smooth  gravel  and  flat  stones,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  carnage  was  cleaned  mackerel. 

Far  to  the  south,  where  the  slate  of  the  sea  and  the  grey 
of  the  sky  wove  together,  could  be  seen  Fastnet  Rock,  a 
mere  button  on  the  moving,  shimmering  cloth,  while  a  liner, 
no  larger  than  a  needle,  spun  a  thread  of  smoke  aslant. 
The  gulls  swept  screaming  along  the  dull  line  of  the  other 
shore  of  RoaringwaterBay,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  brook 
circled  among  the  fishing  boats  that  lay  at  anchor,  their 
brown,  leathery  sails  idle  and  straight.  The  wheeling,  shriek- 
ing, tumultuous  birds  stared  with  their  hideous  unblinking 
eyes  at  the  Capers — men  from  Cape  Clear — who  prowled 
to  and  fro  on  the  decks  amid  shouts  and  the  creak  of  the 
tackle.  Shoreward,  a  little  shrivelled  man,  overcome  by  a 
profound  melancholy,  fished  hopelessly  from  the  end  of  the 
pier.  Behind  him,  on  a  hillside,  sat  a  white  village,  nestled 
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among  more  trees  than  is  common  in  this  part  of  southern 
Ireland. 

A  dinghy  sculled  by  a  youth  in  a  blue  jersey  wobbled 
rapidly  past  the  pier-head  and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
moss-green,  dank  stone  steps,  where  the  waves  were  mak- 
ing slow  but  regular  leaps  to  mount  higher,  and  then  falling 
back  gurgling,  choking,  and  waving  the  long,  dark  seaweeds. 
The  melancholy  fisherman  walked  over  to  the  top  of  the 
steps.  The  young  man  was  fastening  the  painter  of  his  boat 
in  an  iron  ring.  In  the  dinghy  were  three  round  baskets 
heaped  high  with  mackerel.  They  glittered  like  masses  of 
new  silver  coin  at  times,  and  then  other  lights  of  faint  car- 
mine and  peacock  blue  would  chase  across  the  sides  of  the 
fish  in  a  radiance  that  was  finer  than  silver. 

The  melancholy  fisherman  looked  at  this  wealth.  He  shook 
his  head  mournfully.  "Ah,  now,  Denny.  This  would  not  be 
a  very  good  kill." 

The  young  man  snorted  indignantly  at  his  fellow-towns- 
man."This  will  be  th'  bist  kill  th'  year,  Mickey.  Go  along  now." 

The  melancholy  old  man  became  immersed  in  deeper 
gloom.  "Shure  I  have  been  in  th*  way  of  seein'miny  a  grand 
day  whin  th'  fish  was  runnin'  sthrong  in  these  wathers,  but 
there  will  be  no  more  big  kills  here.  No  more.  No  more."  At 
the  last  his  voice  was  only  a  dismal  croak. 

"Come  along  outa  that  now,  Mickey,"  cried  the  youth 
impatiently.  "Come  away  wid  you." 

"All  gone  now.  A-ll  go-o-ne  now!"  The  old  man  wagged 
his  grey  head,  and,  standing  over  the  baskets  of  fishes,  groaned 
as  Mordecai  groaned  for  his  people. 

"  'Tis  you  would  be  cryin'  out,  Mickey,  whativer,"  said 
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the  youth  with  scorn.  He  was  giving  his  basket  into  the 
hands  of  five  incompetent  but  jovial  little  boys  to  carry  to 
a  waiting  donkey-cart. 

"An'  why  should  I  not?"  said  the  old  man  sternly.  "Me 
— in  want " 

As  the  youth  swung  his  boat  swiftly  out  toward  an  an- 
chored smack,  he  made  answer  in  a  softer  tone.  "Shure,  if 
yez  got  for  th'  askin',  'tis  you,  Mickey,  that  would  niver  be 
in  want."  The  melancholy  old  man  returned  to  his  line. 
And  the  only  moral  in  this  incident  is  that  the  young  man 
is  the  type  that  America  procures  from  Ireland,  and  the 
old  man  is  one  of  the  home  types,  bent,  pallid,  hungry,  dis- 
heartened, with  a  vision  that  magnifies  with  a  microscope 
glance  any  fly-wing  of  misfortune,  and  heroically  and  con- 
scientiously invents  disasters  for  the  future.  Usually  the 
thing  that  remains  to  one  of  this  type  is  a  sympathy  as  quick 
and  acute  for  others  as  is  his  pity  for  himself. 

The  donkey  with  his  cartload  of  gleaming  fish,  and  es- 
corted by  the  whooping  and  laughing  boys,  galloped  along 
the  quay  and  up  a  street  of  the  village  until  he  was  turned 
off  at  the  gravelly  strand,  at  the  point  where  the  colour  of 
the  brook  was  changing.  Here  twenty  people  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  were  preparing  the  fish  for  market.  The  mack- 
erel, beautiful  as  fire-etched  salvers,  first  were  passed  to  a 
long  table,  around  which  worked  as  many  women  as  could 
have  elbow-room.  Each  one  could  clean  a  fish  with  two 
motions  of  the  knife.  Then  the  washers,  men  who  stood 
over  the  troughs  filled  with  running  water  from  the  brook, 
soused  the  fish  until  the  outlet  became  a  sinister  element 
that  in  an  instant  changed  the  brook  from  a  happy  thing  of 
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gorse  and  heather  of  the  hills  to  an  evil  stream,  sullen  and 
reddened.  After  being  washed,  the  fish  were  carried  to  a 
group  of  girls  with  knives,  who  made  the  cuts  that  enabled 
each  fish  to  flatten  out  in  the  manner  known  of  the  break- 
fast table.  And  after  the  girls  came  the  men  and  boys,  who 
rubbed  each  fish  thoroughly  with  great  handfuls  of  coarse 
salt  which  was  whiter  than  snow,  and  shone  in  the  day- 
light from  a  multitude  of  gleaming  points,  diamond-like. 
Last  came  the  packers,  drilled  in  the  art  of  getting  neither 
too  few  nor  too  many  mackerel  into  a  barrel,  sprinkling 
constantly  prodigal  layers  of  brilliant  salt.  There  were  many 
intermediate  corps  of  boys  and  girls  carrying  fish  from  point 
to  point,  and  sometimes  building  them  in  stacks  conven- 
ient to  the  hands  of  the  more  important  labourers. 

A  vast  tree  hung  its  branches  over  the  place.  The  leaves 
made  a  shadow  that  was  religious  in  its  effect,  as  if  the  spot 
was  a  chapel  consecrated  to  labour.  There  was  a  hush  upon 
the  devotees.  The  women  at  the  large  table  worked  intently, 
steadfastly,  with  bowed  heads.  Their  old  petticoats  were 
tucked  high,  showing  the  coarse  brogans  which  they  wore 
— and  the  visible  ankles  were  proportioned  to  the  brogans 
as  the  diameter  of  a  straw  is  to  that  of  a  half-crown.  The 
national  red  under-petticoat  was  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  scene. 

Just  over  the  wall,  in  the  sloping  street,  could  be  seen 
the  be-jerseyed  Capers,  brawny,  and  with  shocks  of  yellow 
beard.  They  paced  slowly  to  and  fro  amid  the  geese  and 
children.  They,  too,  spoke  little,  even  to  each  other;  they 
smoked  short  pipes  in  saturnine  dignity  and  silence.  It  was 
the  fish.  They  who  go  with  nets  upon  the  reeling  sea  grow 
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still  with  the  mystery  and  solemnity  of  the  trade.  It  was  Brit- 
tany; the  first  respectable  catch  of  the  year  had  changed 
this  garrulous  Irish  hamlet  into  a  hamlet  of  Brittany. 

The  Capers  were  waiting  for  high  tide.  It  had  seemed 
for  a  long  time  that,  for  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  mackerel 
had  fled  in  company  with  the  potato;  but  here,  at  any  rate, 
was  a  temporary  success,  and  the  occasion  was  momentous. 
A  strolling  Caper  took  his  pipe  and  pointed  with  the  stem  out 
upon  the  bay.  There  was  little  wind,  but  an  ambitious  skip- 
per had  raised  his  anchor,  and  the  craft,  her  strained  brown 
sails  idly  swinging,  was  drifting  away  on  the  first  oily  turn 
of  the  tide. 

On  the  top  of  the  pier  the  figure  of  the  melancholy  old 
man  was  portrayed  upon  the  polished  water.  He  was  still 
dangling  his  line  hopelessly.  He  gazed  dov/n  into  the  misty 
water.  Once  he  stirred  and  murmured:  "Bad  luck  to  thim." 
Otherwise  he  seemed  to  remain  motionless  for  hours.  One 
by  one  the  fishing-boats  floated  away.  The  brook  changed 
its  colour,  and  in  the  dusk  showed  a  tumble  of  pearly  white 
among  the  rocks. 

A  cold  night  wind,  sweeping  transversely  across  the  pier, 
awakened  perhaps  the  rheumatism  in  the  old  man's  bones. 
He  arose  and,  mumbling  and  grumbling,  began  to  wind  his 
line.  The  waves  were  lashing  the  stones.  He  moved  off 
toward  the  intense  darkness  of  the  village  streets. 
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Lhe  man  and  the  boy  conversed  in  Italian,  mumbling 
the  soft  syllables  and  making  little  quick  egotistical  gestures. 
Suddenly  the  man  glared  and  wavered  on  his  limbs  for  a 
moment  as  if  some  blinding  light  had  flashed  before  his  vi- 
sion; then  he  swayed  like  a  drunken  man  and  fell.  The  boy 
grasped  his  arm  convulsively  and  made  an  effort  to  support 
his  companion,  so  that  the  body  slid  to  the  sidewalk  with 
an  easy  motion  like  a  corpse  sinking  into  the  sea.  The  boy 
screamed. 

Instantly  people  from  all  directions  turned  their  gaze 
upon  that  figure  prone  upon  the  sidewalk.  In  a  moment 
there  was  a  dodging,  peering,  pushing  crowd  about  the  man. 
A  volley  of  questions,  replies,  speculations  flew  to  and  fro 
among  all  the  bobbing  heads. 

"What's  th'  matter?  what's  th'  matter?'* 

"Oh,  a  jag,  I  guess!" 

"Aw,  he's  got  a  fit !" 

"What's  th'  matter?  what's  th'  matter?" 

Two  streams  of  people  coming  from  different  directions 
met  at  this  point  to  form  a  great  crowd.  Others  came  from 
across  the  street. 

Down  under  their  feet,  almost  lost  under  this  mass  of 
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people,  lay  a  man,  hidden  in  the  shadows  caused  by  their 
forms,  which,  in  fact,  barely  allowed  a  particle  of  light  to 
pass  between  them.  Those  in  the  foremost  rank  bended  down 
eagerly,  anxious  to  see  everything.  Others  behind  them 
crowded  savagely  like  starving  men  fighting  for  bread. 
Always  the  question  could  be  heard  flying  in  the  air,  "What's 
th'  matter?"  Some,  near  to  the  body,  and  perhaps  feeling 
the  danger  of  being  forced  over  upon  it,  twisted  their  heads 
and  protested  violently  to  those  unheeding  ones  who  were 
scuffling  in  the  rear:  "Say,  quit  yer  shovin',  can't  yeh? 
What  do  yeh  want,  anyhow  ?  Quit !" 

Somebody  back  in  the  throng  suddenly  said:  "Say,  young 
feller,  cheese  that  pushin'!  I  ain't  no  peach!" 

Another  voice  said:  "Well,  dat's  all  right " 

The  boy  who  had  been  with  the  Italian  was  standing 
helplessly,  a  frightened  look  in  his  eyes,  and  holding  the 
man's  hand.  Sometimes  he  looked  about  him  dumbly,  with 
indefinite  hope,  as  if  he  expected  sudden  assistance  to  come 
from  the  clouds.  The  men  about  him  frequently  jostled  him 
until  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  hand  upon  the  breast  of  the 
body  to  maintain  his  balance.  Those  nearest  the  man  upon 
the  sidewalk  at  first  saw  his  body  go  through  a  singular  con- 
tortion. It  was  as  if  an  invisible  hand  had  reached  up  from 
the  earth  and  had  seized  him  by  the  hair.  He  seemed  dragged 
slowly,  pitilessly  backward,  while  his  body  stiffened  con- 
vulsively, his  hands  clenched,  and  his  arms  swung  rigidly 
upward.  Through  his  pallid,  half-closed  lids  one  could  see 
the  steel-coloured,  assassin-like  gleam  of  his  eye,  that  shone 
with  a  mystic  light  as  a  corpse  might  glare  at  those  live 
ones  who  seemed  about  to  trample  it  under  foot.  As  for  the 
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men  near,  they  hung  back,  appearing  as  if  they  expected  it 
might  spring  erect  and  grab  them.  Their  eyes,  however, 
were  held  in  a  spell  of  fascination.  They  scarce  seemed  to 
breathe.  They  were  contemplating  a  depth  into  which  a 
human  being  had  sunk,  and  the  marvel  of  this  mystery  of 
life  or  death  held  them  chained.  Occasionally  from  the  rear 
a  man  came  thrusting  his  way  impetuously,  satisfied  that 
there  was  a  horror  to  be  seen,  and  apparently  insane  to  get 
a  view  of  it.  More  self-contained  men  swore  at  these  per- 
sons when  they  trod  upon  their  toes. 

The  street-cars  jingled  past  this  scene  in  endless  parade. 
Occasionally,  down  where  the  elevated  road  crossed  the 
street,  one  could  hear  sometimes  a  thunder,  suddenly  be- 
gun and  suddenly  ended.  Over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  hung 
an  immovable  canvas  sign :  "Regular  Dinner  twenty  cents." 

The  body  on  the  pave  seemed  like  a  bit  of  debris  sunk  in 
this  human  ocean. 

But  after  the  first  spasm  of  curiosity  had  passed  away, 
there  were  those  in  the  crowd  who  began  to  bethink  them- 
selves of  some  way  to  help.  A  voice  called  out:  "Rub  his 
wrists/'  The  boy  and  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  body 
began  to  rub  the  wrists  and  slap  the  palms  of  the  man.  A 
tall  German  suddenly  appeared,  and  resolutely  began  to 
push  the  crowd  back.  "Get  back  there — get  back,"  he  re- 
peated continually  while  he  pushed  at  them.  He  seemed  to 
have  authority;  the  crowd  obeyed  him.  He  and  another 
man  knelt  down  by  the  man  in  the  darkness  and  loosened 
his  shirt  at  the  throat.  Once  they  struck  a  match  and  held 
it  close  to  the  man's  face.  This  livid  visage,  suddenly  appear- 
ing under  their  feet  in  the  light  of  the  match's  yellow  glare, 
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made  the  crowd  shudder.  Half  articulate  exclamations  could 
be  heard.  There  were  men  who  nearly  created  a  riot  in  the 
madness  of  their  desire  to  see  the  thing. 

Meanwhile  others  had  been  questioning  the  boy.  "  What's 
his  name?  Where  does  he  live?" 

Then  a  policeman  appeared.  The  first  part  of  this  little 
drama  had  gone  on  without  his  assistance,  but  now  he  came, 
striding  swiftly,  his  helmet  towering  over  the  crowd  and 
shading  that  impenetrable  police  face.  He  charged  the  crowd 
as  if  he  were  a  squadron  of  Irish  Lancers.  The  people  fairly 
withered  before  this  onslaught.  Occasionally  he  shouted: 
"Come,  make  way  there.  Come,  now!"  He  was  evidently  a 
man  whose  life  was  half  pestered  out  of  him  by  people  who 
were  sufficiently  unreasonable  and  stupid  to  insist  on  walk- 
ing in  the  streets.  He  felt  the  rage  toward  them  that  a  placid 
cow  feels  toward  the  flies  that  hover  in  clouds  and  disturb 
its  repose.  When  he  arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  crowd  he 
first  said,  threateningly:  "What's  th'  matter  here?"  And 
then,  when  he  saw  that  human  bit  of  wreckage  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  of  men,  he  said  to  it:  "Come,  git  up  out  a' 
that!  Git  out  a'  here!" 

Whereupon  hands  were  raised  in  the  crowd  and  a  volley 
of  decorated  information  was  blazed  at  the  officer. 

"Ah,  he's  got  a  fit,  can't  yeh  see?" 

"He's  got  a  fit!" 

"What  th'  'ell  yeh  doin'  ?  Leave  'im  be!" 

The  policeman  menaced  with  a  glance  the  crowd  from 
whose  safe  precincts  the  defiant  voices  had  emerged. 

A  doctor  had  come.  He  and  the  policeman  bended  down 
at  the  man's  side.  Occasionally  the  officer  reared  up  to  create 
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room.  The  crowd  fell  away  before  his  admonitions,  his  threats, 
his  sarcastic  questions,  and  before  the  sweep  of  those  two 
huge  buckskin  gloves. 

At  last  the  peering  ones  saw  the  man  on  the  sidewalk  be- 
gin to  breathe  heavily,  strainedly,  as  if  he  had  just  come  to 
the  surface  from  some  deep  water.  He  uttered  a  low  cry  in 
his  foreign  way.  It  was  like  a  baby's  squeal  or  the  sighed  wail 
of  a  little  storm-tossed  kitten.  As  this  cry  went  forth  to  all 
those  eager  ears,  the  jostling,  crowding  recommenced  again 
furiously,  until  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  yell  warningly  a 
dozen  times.  The  policeman  had  gone  to  send  the  ambu- 
lance call. 

Then  a  man  struck  another  match,  and  in  its  meagre  light 
the  doctor  felt  the  skull  of  the  prostrate  man  carefully  to 
discover  if  any  wound  had  been  caused  by  his  fall  to  the 
stone  sidewalk.  The  crowd  pressed  and  crushed  again.  It 
was  as  if  they  fully  expected  to  see  blood  by  the  light  of  the 
match,  and  the  desire  made  them  appear  almost  insane. 
The  policeman  returned  and  fought  with  them.  The  doctor 
looked  up  occasionally  to  scold  and  demand  room. 

At  last,  out  of  the  faint  haze  of  light  far  up  the  street, 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  gong  beating  rapidly.  A  mon- 
strous truck  loaded  to  the  sky  with  barrels  scurried  to  one 
side  with  marvellous  agility.  And  then  the  black  wagon, 
with  its  gleamof  gold  lettering  and  bright  brass  gong, clattered 
into  view,  the  horse  galloping.  A  young  man,  as  imperturb- 
able almost  as  if  he  were  at  a  picnic,  sat  upon  the  rear  seat. 
When  they  picked  up  the  limp  body,  from  which  came  little 
moans  and  howls,  the  crowd  almost  turned  into  a  mob. 
When  the  ambulance  started  on  its  banging  and  clanging 
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return,  they  stood  and  gazed  until  it  was  quite  out  of  sight. 
Some  resumed  their  way  with  an  air  of  relief.  Others  still 
continued  to  stare  after  the  vanished  ambulance  and  its 
burden  as  if  they  had  been  cheated,  as  if  the  curtain  had 
been  rung  down  on  a  tragedy  that  was  but  half  completed; 
and  this  impenetrable  blanket  intervening  between  a  sufferer 
and  their  curiosity  seemed  to  make  them  feel  an  injustice. 
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.wo  men  sat  by  the  sea  waves. 

"Well,  I  know  I'm  not  handsome,"  said  one  gloomily. 
He  was  poking  holes  in  the  sand  with  a  discontented  cane. 

The  companion  was  watching  the  waves  play.  He  seemed 
overcome  with  perspiring  discomfort,  as  a  man  who  is  re- 
solved to  set  another  man  right. 

Suddenly  his  mouth  turned  into  a  straight  line.  "To  be 
sure  you  are  not,"  he  cried  vehemently.  "You  look  like  thun- 
der. I  do  not  desire  to  be  unpleasant,  but  I  must  assure  you 
that  your  freckled  skin  continually  reminds  spectators  of 
white  wall-paper  with  gilt  roses  on  it.  The  top  of  your  head 
looks  like  a  little  wooden  plate.  And  your  figure — heavens!" 

For  a  time  they  were  silent.  They  stared  at  the  waves 
that  purred  near  their  feet  like  sleepy  sea-kittens. 

Finally  the  first  man  spoke.  "Well,"  said  he,  defiantly, 
"what  of  it?" 

"'What of  it'!"  exploded  the  other.  "Why,  it  means  that 
you'd  look  like  blazes  in  a  bathing-suit." 

They  were  again  silent.  The  freckled  manseemedashamed. 
His  tall  companion  glowered  at  the  scenery. 

"I  am  decided,"  said  the  freckled  man  suddenly.  He  got 
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boldly  up  from  the  sand  and  strode  away.  The  tall  man  fol- 
lowed, walking  sarcastically  and  glaring  down  at  the  round, 
resolute  figure  before  him. 

A  bath-clerk  was  looking  at  the  world  with  superior  eyes 
through  a  hole  in  a  board.  To  him  the  freckled  man  made 
application,  waving  his  hands  over  his  person  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  snug  fit.  The  bath-clerk  thought  profoundly.  Even- 
tually, he  handed  out  a  blue  bundle  with  an  air  of  having 
phenomenally  solved  the  freckled  man's  dimensions. 

The  latter  resumed  his  resolute  stride. 

"See  here,"  said  the  tall  man,  following  him,  "I  bet  you've 
got  a  regular  toga,  you  know.  That  fellow  couldn't  tell " 

"Yes,  he  could,"  interrupted  the  freckled  man,  "I  saw 
correct  mathematics  in  his  eyes." 

"Well,  supposin'  he  has  missed  your  size.  Supposin' " 

"Tom,"  again  interrupted  the  other,  "produce  your  proud 
clothes  and  we'll  go  in." 

The  tall  man  swore  bitterly.  He  went  to  one  of  a  row  of 
little  wooden  boxes  and  shut  himself  into  it.  His  compan- 
ion repaired  to  a  similar  box. 

At  first  he  felt  like  an  opulent  monk  in  a  too  small  cell, 
and  he  turned  round  two  or  three  times  to  see  if  he  could. 
He  arrived  finally  into  his  bathing-dress.  Immediately  he 
dropped  gasping  upon  a  three-cornered  bench.  The  suit 
fell  in  folds  about  his  reclining  form.  There  was  silence,  save 
for  the  caressing  calls  of  the  waves  without. 

Then  he  heard  two  shoes  drop  on  the  floor  in  one  of  the 
little  coops.  He  began  to  clamour  at  the  boards  like  a  peni- 
tent at  an  unforgiving  door. 

"Tom,"  called  he,  "Tom " 
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A  voice  of  wrath,  muffled  by  cloth,  came  through  the  walls. 
"You  go  t'  blazes !" 

The  freckled  man  began  to  groan,  taking  the  occupants 
of  the  entire  row  of  coops  into  his  confidence. 

"Stop  your  noise,"  angrily  cried  the  tall  man  from  his  hid- 
den den.  "You  rented  the  bathing-suit, didn't  you? Then " 

"It  ain't  a  bathing-suit,"  shouted  the  freckled  man  at  the 
boards.  "It's  an  auditorium,  a  ballroom,  or  something.  It 
ain't  a  bathing-suit." 

The  tall  man  came  out  of  his  box.  His  suit  looked  like 
blue  skin.  He  walked  with  grandeur  down  the  alley  between 
the  rows  of  coops.  Stopping  in  front  of  his  friend's  door,  he 
rapped  on  it  with  passionate  knuckles. 

"Come  out  of  there,  y'  ol'  fool,"  said  he,  in  an  enraged  whis- 
per. "It's  only  your  accursed  vanity.  Wear  it  anyhow.  What 
difference  doestt  make?  I  never  saw  such  a  vain  ol'  idiot!" 

As  he  was  storming,  the  door  opened,  and  his  friend  con- 
fronted him.  The  tall  man's  legs  gave  way,  and  he  fell  against 
the  opposite  door. 

The  freckled  man  regarded  him  sternly.  "You're  an  ass," 
he  said.  His  back  curved  in  scorn.  He  walked  majestically 
down  the  alley.  There  was  pride  in  the  way  his  chubby  feet 
patted  the  boards.  The  tall  man  followed,  weakly,  his  eyes 
riveted  upon  the  figure  ahead. 

As  a  disguise  the  freckled  man  had  adopted  the  stomach  of 
importance.  He  moved,  with  an  air  of  some  sort  of  procession, 
across  a  board  walk,  down  some  steps,  and  out  upon  the  sand. 

There  were  a  pug  dog  and  three  old  women  on  a  bench,  a 
man  and  a  maid  with  a  book  and  a  parasol,  a  seagull  drift- 
ing high  in  the  wind,  and  a  distant,  tremendous  meeting  of 
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sea  and  sky.  Down  on  the  wet  sand  stood  a  girl  being  wooed 
by  the  breakers. 

The  freckled  man  moved  with  stately  tread  along  the 
beach.  The  tall  man,  numb  with  amazement,  came  in  the 
rear.  They  neared  the  girl. 

Suddenly  the  tall  man  was  seized  with  convulsions.  He 
laughed,  and  the  girl  turned  her  head. 

She  perceived  the  freckled  man  in  the  bathing-suit.  An 
expression  of  wonderment  overspread  her  charming  face. 
It  changed  in  a  moment  to  a  pearly  smile. 

This  smile  seemed  to  smite  the  freckled  man.  He  obvi- 
ously tried  to  swell  and  fit  his  suit.  Then  he  turned  a  shrivel- 
ling glance  upon  his  companion,  and  fled  up  the  beach.  The 
tall  man  ran  after  him,  pursuing  with  mocking  cries  that 
tingled  his  flesh  like  stings  of  insects.  He  seemed  to  be  try- 
ing to  lead  the  way  out  of  the  world.  But  at  last  he  stopped 
and  faced  about. 

"Tom  Sharp,"  said  he,  between  his  clenched  teeth,  "you 
are  an  unutterable  wretch!  I  could  grind  your  bones  under 
my  heel." 

The  tall  man  was  in  a  trance,  with  glazed  eyes  fixed  on 
the  bathing-dress.  He  seemed  to  be  murmuring:  "Oh,  good 
Lord !  Oh,  good  Lord !  I  never  saw  such  a  suit !" 

The  freckled  man  made  the  gesture  of  an  assassin.  "Tom 
Sharp,  you " 

The  other  was  still  murmuring:  "Oh,  good  Lord!  I  never 
saw  such  a  suit!  I  never " 

The  freckled  man  ran  down  into  the  sea. 
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The  cool,  swirling  waters  took  his  temper  from  him,  and 
it  became  a  thing  that  is  lost  in  the  ocean.  The  tall  man 
floundered  in,  and  the  two  forgot  and  rollicked  in  the  waves. 

The  freckled  man,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  man- 
kind, had  left  all  save  a  solitary  fisherman  under  a  large 
hat,  and  three  boys  in  bathing-dress,  laughing  and  splash- 
ing upon  a  raft  made  of  old  spars. 

The  two  men  swam  softly  over  the  ground  swells. 

The  three  boys  dived  from  their  raft,  and  turned  their 
jolly  faces  shoreward.  It  twisted  slowly  around  and  around, 
and  began  to  move  seaward  on  some  unknown  voyage.  The 
freckled  man  laid  his  face  to  the  water  and  swam  toward 
the  raft  with  a  practised  stroke.  The  tall  man  followed,  his 
bended  arm  appearing  and  disappearing  with  the  precision 
of  machinery. 

The  craft  crept  away,  slowly  and  wearily,  as  if  luring. 
The  little  wooden  plate  on  the  freckled  man's  head  looked 
at  the  shore  like  a  round  brown  eye,  but  his  gaze  was  fixed 
on  the  raft  that  slyly  appeared  to  be  waiting.  The  tall  man 
used  the  little  wooden  plate  as  a  beacon. 

At  length  the  freckled  man  reached  the  raft  and  climbed 
aboard.  He  lay  down  on  his  back  and  puffed.  His  bathing- 
dress  spread  about  him  like  a  dead  balloon.  The  tall  man 
came,  snorted,  shook  his  tangled  locks,  and  lay  down  by 
the  side  of  his  companion. 

They  were  overcome  with  a  delicious  drowsiness.  The 
planks  of  the  raft  seemed  to  fit  their  tired  limbs.  They  gazed 
dreamily  up  into  the  vast  sky  of  summer. 
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"This  is  great,"  said  the  tall  man.  His  companion  grunted 
blissfully. 

Gentle  hands  from  the  sea  rocked  their  craft  and  lulled 
them  to  peace.  Lapping  waves  sang  little  rippling  sea-songs 
about  them.  The  two  men  issued  contented  groans. 

"Tom,"  said  the  freckled  man. 

"What?"  said  the  other. 

"This  is  great." 

They  lay  and  thought. 

A  fishhawk,  soaring,  suddenly  turned  and  darted  at  the 
waves.  The  tall  man  indolently  twisted  his  head  and  watched 
the  bird  plunge  its  claws  into  the  water.  It  heavily  arose 
with  a  silver  gleaming  fish. 

"That  bird  has  got  his  feet  wet  again.  It's  a  shame,"  mur- 
mured the  tall  man  sleepily.  "He  must  suffer  from  an  end- 
less cold  in  the  head.  He  should  wear  rubber  boots.  They'd 
look  great,  too.  If  I  was  him,  I'd Great  Scott!" 

He  had  partly  arisen,  and  was  looking  at  the  shore.  He 
began  to  scream.  "Ted !  Ted !  Ted !  Look !" 

"What's  matter?"  dreamily  spoke  the  freckled  man.  "You 
remind  me  of  when  I  put  the  bird-shot  in  your  leg."  He 
giggled  softly. 

The  agitated  tall  man  made  a  gesture  of  supreme  elo- 
quence. His  companion  upreared  and  turned  a  startled  gaze 
shoreward. 

"Lord,"  he  roared,  as  if  stabbed. 

The  land  was  a  long  brown  streak  with  a  rim  of  green,  in 
which  sparkled  the  tin  roofs  of  huge  hotels.  The  hands  from 
the  sea  had  pushed  them  away.  The  two  men  sprang  erect, 
and  did  a  little  dance  of  perturbation. 
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"What  shall  we  do?  What  shall  we  do?"  moaned  the 
freckled  man,  wriggling  fantastically  in  his  dead  balloon. 

The  changing  shore  seemed  to  fascinate  the  tall  man,  and 
for  a  time  he  did  not  speak. 

Suddenly  he  concluded  his  minuet  of  horror.  He  wheeled 
about  and  faced  the  freckled  man.  He  elaborately  folded 
his  arms.  "So,"  he  said,  in  slow,  formidable  tones.  "So! 
This  all  comes  from  your  accursed  vanity,  your  bathing- 
suit,  your  idiocy;  you  have  murdered  your  best  friend."  He 
turned  away. 

His  companion  reeled  as  if  stricken  by  an  unexpected 
arm.  He  stretched  out  his  hands.  "Tom,  Tom,"  wailed  he, 
beseechingly,  "don't  be  such  a  fool." 

The  broad  back  of  his  friend  was  occupied  by  a  con- 
temptuous sneer. 

Three  ships  fell  off  the  horizon.  Landward,  the  hues  were 
blending.  The  whistle  of  a  locomotive  sounded  from  an  in- 
finite distance  as  if  tooting  in  heaven. 

"Tom!  Tom!  My  dear  boy,"  quavered  the  freckled  man, 
"don't  speak  that  way  to  me." 

"Oh,  no,  of  course  not,"  said  the  other,  still  facing  away 
and  throwing  the  words  over  his  shoulder.  "You  suppose  I 
am  going  to  accept  all  this  calmly,  don't  you?  Not  make 
the  slightest  objection?  Make  no  protest  at  all,  hey?" 

"Well,  I — I "  began  the  freckled  man. 

The  tall  man's  wrath  suddenly  exploded.'  'You've  abducted 
me !  That's  the  whole  amount  of  it !  You've  abducted  me !" 

"I  ain't,"  protested  the  freckled  man.  "You  must  think 
I'm  a  fool." 

The  tall  man  swore  and,  sitting  down,  dangled  his  legs 
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angrily  in  the  water.  Natural  law  compelled  his  companion 
to  occupy  the  other  end  of  the  raft. 

Over  the  waters  little  shoals  of  fish  spluttered,  raising 
tiny  tempests.  Languid  jellyfish  floated  near,  tremulously 
waving  a  thousand  legs.  A  row  of  porpoises  trundled  along 
like  a  procession  of  cogwheels.  The  sky  became  greyed  save 
where,  over  the  land,  sunset  colours  were  assembling. 

The  two  voyagers,  back  to  back  and  at  either  end  of  the 
raft,  quarrelled  at  length. 

"What  did  you  want  to  follow  me  for?"  demanded  the 
freckled  man  in  a  voice  of  indignation. 

"If  your  figure  hadn't  been  so  like  a  bottle,  we  wouldn't 
be  here,"  replied  the  tall  man. 


Ill 

The  fires  in  the  west  blazed  away,  and  solemnity  spread 
over  the  sea.  Electric  lights  began  to  blink  like  eyes.  Night 
menaced  the  voyagers  with  a  dangerous  darkness,  and  fear 
came  to  bind  their  souls  together.  They  huddled  fraternally 
in  the  middle  of  the  raft. 

"I  feel  like  a  molecule,"  said  the  freckled  man  in  sub- 
dued tones. 

"I'd  give  two  dollars  for  a  cigar,"  muttered  the  tall  man. 

A  V-shaped  flock  of  ducks  flew  toward  Barnegat,  between 
the  voyagers  and  a  remnant  of  yellow  sky.  Shadows  and 
winds  came  from  the  vanished  eastern  horizon. 

"I  think  I  hear  voices,"  said  the  freckled  man. 

"That  Dolly  Ramsdell  was  an  awfully  nice  girl,"  said  the 
tall  man. 
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When  the  coldness  of  the  sea  night  came  to  them,  the 
freckled  man  found  he  could  by  a  peculiar  movement  of  his 
legs  and  arms  encase  himself  in  his  bathing-dress.  The  tall 
man  was  compelled  to  whistle  and  shiver.  As  night  settled 
finally  over  the  sea,  red  and  green  lights  began  to  dot  the 
blackness.  There  was  mysterious  shadow  between  the  waves. 

"I  see  things  comin',"  murmured  the  freckled  man. 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  ordered  that  new  dress-suit  for  the  hop 
to-morrow  night,"  said  the  tall  man  reflectively. 

The  sea  became  uneasy  and  heaved  painfully,  like  a  lost 
bosom  when  little  forgotten  heart-bells  try  to  chime  with  a 
pure  sound.  The  voyagers  cringed  at  magnified  foam  on  dis- 
tant wave-crests.  A  moon  came  and  looked  at  them. 

"Somebody's  here,"  whispered  the  freckled  man. 

"I  wish  I  had  an  almanac,"  remarked  the  tall  man,  re- 
garding the  moon. 

Presently  they  fell  to  staring  at  the  red  and  green  lights 
that  twinkled  about  them. 

"Providence  will  not  leave  us,"  asserted  the  freckled  man. 

"Oh,  we'll  be  picked  up  shortly.  I  owe  money,"  said  the 
tall  man.  He  began  to  thrum  on  an  imaginary  banjo.  "I 
have  heard,"  said  he,  suddenly,  "that  captains  with  healthy 
ships  beneath  their  feet  will  never  turn  back  after  having 
once  started  on  a  voyage.  In  that  case  we  will  be  rescued  by 
some  ship  bound  for  the  golden  seas  of  the  south.  Then, 
you'll  be  up  to  some  of  your  confounded  devilment,  and 
we'll  get  put  off.  They'll  maroon  us!  That's  what  they'll 
do!  They'll  maroon  us!  On  an  island  with  palm-trees  and 
sun-kissed  maidens  and  all  that.  Sun-kissed  maidens,  eh? 
Great!  They'd " 
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He  suddenly  ceased  and  turned  to  stone.  At  a  distance 
a  great  green  eye  was  contemplating  the  sea-wanderers. 

They  stood  up  and  did  another  dance.  As  they  watched 
the  eye  grew  larger. 

Directly  the  form  of  a  phantom-like  ship  came  into  view. 
About  the  great  green  eye  there  bobbed  small  yellow  dots. 
The  wanderers  could  hear  a  far-away  creaking  of  unseen 
tackle  and  flapping  of  shadowy  sails.  There  came  the  mel- 
ody of  the  waters  as  the  ship's  prow  thrust  its  way. 

The  tall  man  delivered  an  oration.  "Ha!"  he  exclaimed, 
"here  come  our  rescuers.  The  brave  fellows!  How  I  long  to 
take  the  manly  captain  by  the  hand !  You  will  soon  see  a  white 
boat  with  a  star  on  its  bow  drop  from  the  side  of  yon  ship. 
Kind  sailors  in  blue  and  white  will  help  us  into  the  boat 
and  conduct  our  wasted  frames  to  the  quarter-deck,  where 
the  handsome,  bearded  captain,  with  gold  bands  all  around, 
will  welcome  us.  Then  in  the  hard-oak  cabin,  while  the  wine 
gurgles  and  the  Havanas  glow,  we'll  tell  our  tale  of  peril 
and  privation." 

The  ship  came  on  like  a  black  hurrying  animal  with  froth- 
filled  maw.  The  two  wanderers  stood  up  and  clasped  hands. 
Then  they  howled  out  a  wild  duet  that  rang  over  the  wastes 
of sea. 

The  cries  seemed  to  strike  the  ship.  Men  with  boots  on 
yelled  and  ran  about  the  deck.  They  picked  up  heavy  ar- 
ticles and  threw  them  down.  They  yelled  more.  After  hid- 
eous creakings  and  flappings,  the  vessel  stood  still. 

In  the  meantime  the  wanderers  had  been  chanting  their 
song  for  help.  Out  in  the  blackness  they  beckoned  to  the  ship 
and  coaxed. 
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A  voice  came  to  them.  "Hello,"  it  said. 

They  puffed  out  their  cheeks  and  began  to  shout.  "Hello! 
Hello!  Hello!" 

"Wot  do  yeh  want?"  said  the  voice. 

The  two  wanderers  gazed  at  each  other,  and  sat  suddenly 
down  on  the  raft.  Some  pall  came  sweeping  over  the  sky 
and  quenched  their  stars. 

But  almost  immediately  the  tall  man  got  up  and  bawled 
miscellaneous  information.  He  stamped  his  foot  and,  frown- 
ing into  the  night,  swore  threateningly. 

The  vessel  seemed  fearful  of  these  moaning  voices  that 
called  from  a  hidden  cavern  of  the  water.  And  now  one 
voice  was  filled  with  a  menace.  A  number  of  men,  with 
enormous  limbs  that  threw  vast  shadows  over  the  sea  as 
the  lanterns  flickered,  held  a  debate  and  made  gestures. 

Off  in  the  darkness,  the  tall  man  began  to  clamour  like  a 
mob.  The  freckled  man  sat  in  astounded  silence,  with  his 
legs  weak. 

After  a  time  one  of  the  men  of  enormous  limbs  seized  a 
rope  that  was  tugging  at  the  stern  and  drew  a  small  boat 
from  the  shadows.  Three  giants  clambered  in  and  rowed 
cautiously  toward  the  raft.  Silver  water  flashed  in  the  gloom 
as  the  oars  dipped. 

About  fifty  feet  from  the  raft  the  boat  stopped.  "Who 
er  you  ?"  asked  a  voice. 

The  tall  man  braced  himself  and  explained.  He  drew  vivid 
pictures,  his  twirling  fingers  illustrating  like  live  brushes. 

"Oh,"  said  the  three  giants. 

The  voyagers  deserted  the  raft.  They  looked  back,  feel- 
ing in  their  hearts  a  mite  of  tenderness  for  the  wet  planks. 
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Later,  they  wriggled  up  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  climbed 
over  the  railing. 

On  deck  they  met  a  man.  He  held  a  lantern  to  their  faces. 
"Got  any  chewin'  tewbacca?"  he  inquired. 

"No/'  said  the  tall  man,  "we  ain't." 

The  man  had  a  bronze  face  and  solitary  whiskers.  Pe- 
culiar lines  about  his  mouth  were  shaped  into  an  eternal 
smile  of  derision.  His  feet  were  bare,  and  clung  handily  to 
crevices.  Fearful  trousers  were  supported  by  a  piece  of  sus- 
pender that  went  up  the  wrong  side  of  his  chest  and  came 
down  the  right  side  of  his  back,  dividing  him  into  triangles. 

"Ezekiel  P.  Sanford,  capt'in,  schooner  Mary  Jones,  of 
N'  Yack,  N.Y.,  gen'lmen,"  he  said. 

"Ah!"  said  the  tall  man,  "delighted,  I'm  sure." 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  silence.  The  giants  were 
hovering  in  the  gloom  and  staring. 

Suddenly  astonishment  exploded  the  captain.  "Wot  th' 
devil,"  he  shouted — "wot  th'  devil  yeh  got  on?" 

"Bathing-suits,"  said  the  tall  man. 


IV 

The  schooner  went  on.  The  two  voyagers  sat  down  and 
watched.  After  a  time  they  began  to  shiver.  The  soft  black- 
ness of  the  summer  night  passed  away,  and  grey  mists  writhed 
over  the  sea.  Soon  lights  of  early  dawn  went  changing  across 
the  sky,  and  the  twin  beacons  on  the  highlands  grew  dim 
and  sparkled  faintly,  as  if  a  monster  were  dying.  The  dawn 
penetrated  the  marrow  of  the  two  men  in  bathing-dress. 
The  captain  used  to  pause  opposite  them,  hitch  one  hand 
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in  his  suspender,  and  laugh.  "Well,  I  be  dog-hanged,"  he 
frequently  said. 

The  tall  man  grew  furious.  He  snarled  in  amad  undertone  to 
his  companion.  "This  rescue  ain't  right.  If  I  had  known " 

He  suddenly  paused,  transfixed  by  the  captain's  suspen- 
der. "It's  goin'  to  break,"  cried  he,  in  an  ecstatic  whisper. 
His  eyes  grew  large  with  excitement  as  he  watched  the  cap- 
tain laugh.  "It'll  break  in  a  minute,  sure." 

But  the  commander  of  the  schooner  recovered,  and  in- 
vited them  to  drink  and  eat.  They  followed  him  along  the 
deck,  and  fell  down  a  square  black  hole  into  the  cabin.  It 
was  a  little  den,  with  walls  of  a  vanished  whiteness.  A  lamp 
shed  an  orange  light.  In  a  sort  of  recess  two  little  beds  were 
hiding.  A  wooden  table,  immovable,  as  if  the  craft  had  been 
builded  around  it,  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Overhead 
the  square  hole  was  studded  with  a  dozen  stars.  A  foot- worn 
ladder  led  to  the  heavens. 

The  captain  produced  ponderous  crackers  and  some  cold 
boiled  ham.  Then  he  vanished  in  the  firmament  like  a  fan- 
tastic comet. 

The  freckled  man  sat  quite  contentedly,  like  a  stout  squaw 
in  a  blanket.  The  tall  man  walked  about  the  cabin  and 
sniffed.  He  was  angered  at  the  crudeness  of  the  rescue,  and 
his  shrinking  clothes  made  him  feel  too  large.  He  contem- 
plated his  unhappy  state. 

Suddenly  he  broke  out.  "I  won't  stand  this,  I  tell  you! 

Heavens  and  earth,  look  at  the Say,  what  in  the  blazes 

did  you  want  to  get  me  in  this  thing  for,  anyhow  ?  You're  a 
fine  old  duffer,  you  are!  Look  at  that  ham!" 

The  freckled  man  grunted.  He  seemed  somewhat  bliss- 
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ful.He  was  seated  upon  a  bench,  comfortably  enwrapped  in 
his  bathing-dress. 

The  tall  man  stormed  about  the  cabin.  "This  is  an  out- 
rage! I'll  see  the  captain!  I'll  tell  him  what  I  think  of " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  pair  of  legs  that  appeared  among 
the  stars.  The  captain  came  down  the  ladder.  He  brought  a 
coffee-pot  from  the  sky. 

The  tall  man  bristled  forward.  He  was  going  to  denounce 
everything.  The  captain  was  intent  upon  the  coffee-pot, 
balancing  it  carefully,  and  leaving  his  unguided  feet  to  find 
the  steps  of  the  ladder. 

But  the  wrath  of  the  tall  man  faded.  He  twirled  his  fin- 
gers in  excitement,  and  renewed  his  ecstatic  whisperings  to 
the  freckled  man.  "It's  going  to  break!  Look,  quick,  look! 
It'll  break  in  a  minute!"  He  was  transfixed  with  interest, 
forgetting  his  wrongs  in  staring  at  the  perilous  passage. 

But  the  captain  arrived  on  the  floor  with  triumphant 
suspenders.  "Well,"  said  he,  "after  yeh  have  eat,  maybe 
ye'd  like  t'  sleep  some!  If  so,  yeh  can  sleep  on  them  beds." 

The  tall  man  made  no  reply,  save  in  a  strained  under- 
tone. "It'll  break  in  about  a  minute !  Look,  Ted,  look  quick !" 

The  freckled  man  glanced  at  a  little  bed  on  which  were 
heaped  boots  and  oilskins.  He  made  a  courteous  gesture. 

"My  dear  sir,  we  could  not  think  of  depriving  you  of 
your  beds.  No,  indeed.  Just  a  couple  of  blankets  if  you  have 
them,  and  we'll  sleep  very  comfortably  on  these  benches." 

The  captain  protested,  politely  twisting  his  back  and 
bobbing  his  head.  The  suspenders  tugged  and  creaked.  The 
tall  man  partially  suppressed  a  cry,  and  took  a  step  forward. 

The  freckled  man  was  sleepily  insistent,  and  shortly  the 
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captain  gave  over  his  deprecatory  contortions.  He  fetched 
a  pink  quilt  with  yellow  dots  on  it  to  the  freckled  man,  and 
a  black  one  with  red  roses  on  it  to  the  tall  man. 

Again  he  vanished  in  the  firmament.  The  tall  man  gazed 
until  the  last  remnant  of  trousers  disappeared  from  the  sky. 
Then  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  quilt  and  lay  down.  The 
freckled  man  was  puffing  contentedly,  swathed  like  an  in- 
fant. The  yellow  polka-dots  rose  and  fell  on  the  vast  pink 
of  his  chest. 

The  wanderers  slept.  In  the  quiet  could  be  heard  the 
groanings  of  timbers  as  the  sea  seemed  to  crunch  them  to- 
gether. The  lapping  of  water  along  the  vessel's  side  sounded 
like  gaspings.  An  hundred  spirits  of  the  wind  had  got  their 
wings  entangled  in  the  rigging  and  in  soft  voices  werepleading 
to  be  loosened. 

The  freckled  man  was  awakened  by  a  foreign  noise.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  his  companion  standing  by  his  couch. 

His  comrade's  face  was  wan  with  suffering.  His  eyes 
glowed  in  the  darkness.  He  raised  his  arms,  spreading  them 
out  like  a  clergyman  at  a  grave.  He  groaned  deep  in  his  chest. 

"Good  Lord!"  yelled  the  freckled  man,  startingup.  ''Tom, 
Tom,  what's  th'  matter?" 

The  tall  man  spoke  in  a  fearful  voice.  "To  New  York," 
he  said.  "To  New  York  in  our  bathing-suits." 

The  freckled  man  sank  back.  The  shadows  of  the  cabin 
threw  mysteries  about  the  figure  of  the  tall  man,  arrayed 
like  some  ancient  and  potent  astrologer  in  the  black  quilt 
with  the  red  roses  on  it. 
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V 

Directly  the  tall  man  went  and  lay  down  and  began  to  groan. 

The  freckled  man  felt  the  miseries  of  the  world  upon  him. 
He  grew  angry  at  the  tall  man  for  awakening  him.  They 
quarrelled. 

"Well,"  said  the  tall  man,  finally,  "we  re  in  a  fix." 

"I  know  that,"  said  the  other,  sharply. 

They  regarded  the  ceiling  in  silence. 

"What  in  the  thunder  are  we  going  to  do?"  demanded 
the  tall  man,  after  a  time.  His  companion  was  still  silent. 
"Say,"  repeated  he,  angrily,  "what  in  the  thunder  are  we 
going  to  do?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  freckled  man  in  a  dis- 
mal voice. 

"Well,  think  of  something,"  roared  the  other.  "Think  of 
something,  you  old  fool.  You  don't  want  to  make  any  more 
idiots  of  yourself,  do  you?" 

"I  ain't  made  an  idiot  of  myself." 

"Well,  think.  Know  anybody  in  the  city?" 

"I  know  a  fellow  up  in  Harlem,"  said  the  freckled  man. 

"You  know  a  fellow  up  in  Harlem,"  howled  the  tall  man. 

"Up  in  Harlem!  How  the  dickens  are  we  to Say,  you're 

crazy!" 

"We  can  take  a  cab,"  cried  the  other,  waxing  indignant. 

The  tall  man  grew  suddenly  calm.  "Do  you  know  any  one 
else?"  he  asked,  measuredly. 

"I  know  another  fellow  somewhere  on  Park  Place." 

"Somewhere  on  Park  Place,"  repeated  the  tall  man  in  an 
unnatural  manner.  "Somewhere  on  Park  Place."  With  an  air 
of  sublime  resignation  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 
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The  freckled  man  sat  erect  and  frowned  in  the  direction 
of  his  companion.  ''Well,  now,  I  suppose  you  are  going  to 
sulk.  You  make  me  ill!  It's  the  best  we  can  do,  ain't  it? 

Hire  a  cab  and  go  look  that  fellow  up  on  Park What's 

that?  You  can't  afford  it?  What  nonsense!  You  are  get- 
ting  Oh!  Well,  maybe  we  can  beg  some  clothes  of  the 

captain.  Eh?  Did  I  see  'im?  Certainly  I  saw  'im.  Yes,  it  is 
improbable  that  a  man  who  wears  trousers  like  that  can 
have  clothes  to  lend.  No,  I  won't  wear  oilskins  and  a  sou'- 
wester. To  Athens?  Of  course  not!  I  don't  know  where  it  is. 
Do  you?  I  thought  not.  With  all  your  grumbling  about 
other  people,  you  never  know  anything  important  yourself. 
What?  Broadway?  I'll  be  hanged  first.  We  can't  get  off  at 
Harlem,  man  alive.  There  are  no  cabs  in  Harlem.  I  don't 
think  we  can  bribe  a  sailor  to  take  us  ashore  and  bring  a 
cab  to  the  dock,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  we  have 
nothing  to  bribe  him  with.  What?  No,  of  course  not.  See 
here,  Tom  Sharp,  don't  you  swear  at  me  like  that.  I  won't 
have  it.  What's  that?  I  ain't,  either.  I  ain't.  W7hat?  I  am 
not.  It's  no  such  thing.  I  ain't.  I've  got  more  than  you 
have,  anyway.  Well,  you  ain't  doing  anything  so  very  bril- 
liant yourself — just  lying  there  and  cussin'."  At  length  the 
tall  man  feigned  to  prodigiously  snore.  The  freckled  man 
thought  with  such  vigour  that  he  fell  asleep. 

After  a  time  he  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  forest  where 
bass  drums  grew  on  trees.  There  came  a  strong  wind  that 
banged  the  fruit  about  like  empty  pods.  A  frightful  din  was 
in  his  ears.  He  awoke  to  find  the  captain  of  the  schooner 
standing  over  him. 

"We're  at  New  York  now,"  said  the  captain,  raising  his 
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voice  above  the  thumping  and  banging  that  was  being  done 
on  deck,  "an*  I  s'pose  you  fellers  wanta  go  ashore."  He 
chuckled  in  an  exasperating  manner.  "Jes'  sing  out  when 
yeh  wanta  go,"  he  added,  leering  at  the  freckled  man. 

The  tall  man  awoke,  came  over,  and  grasped  the  captain 
by  the  throat.  "If  you  laugh  again  I'll  kill  you,"  he  said. 

The  captain  gurgled  and  waved  his  legs  and  arms. 

"In  the  first  place,"  the  tall  man  continued,  "you  rescued 
us  in  a  deucedly  shabby  manner.  It  makes  me  ill  to  think  of 
it.  I've  a  mind  to  mop  you  round  just  for  that.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  your  vessel  is  bound  for  Athens,  N.Y.,  and  there's 
no  sense  in  it.  Now,  will  you  or  will  you  not  turn  this  ship  about 
and  take  us  back  where  our  clothes  are,  or  to  Philadelphia, 
where  we  belong?" He  furiously  shook  the  captain. Then  he 
eased  his  grip  and  awaited  a  reply. 

"I  can't,"  yelled  the  captain;  "I  can't.  This  vessel  don't 
belong  to  me.  I've  got  to " 

"Well,  then,"  interrupted  the  tall  man,  "can  you  lend  us 
some  clothes?" 

"Hain'tgot  none,"  replied  the  captain,  promptly.  His  face 
was  red,  and  his  eyes  were  glaring. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  tall  man,  "can  you  lend  us  some 
money?" 

"Hain't  got  none,"  replied  the  captain,  promptly.  Some- 
thing overcame  him  and  he  laughed. 

"Thunderation,"  roared  the  tall  man.  He  seized  the  cap- 
tain, who  began  to  have  wriggling  contortions.  The  tall  man 
kneadedhimas  if  hewerebiscuits.  "You  infernal  scoundrel," 
he  bellowed,  "this  whole  affair  is  some  wretched  plot,  and 
you  are  in  it.  I  am  about  to  kill  you." 
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The  solitary  whisker  of  the  captain  did  acrobatic  feats  like 
a  strange  demon  upon  his  chin.  His  eyes  stood  perilously 
from  his  head.  The  suspender  wheezed  and  tugged  like  the 
tackle  of  a  sail. 

Suddenly  the  tall  man  released  his  hold.  Great  expec- 
tancy sat  upon  his  features.  "It's  going  to  break,"  he  cried, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

But  the  captain  howled  and  vanished  in  the  sky. 

The  freckled  man  then  came  forward.  He  appeared  filled 
with  sarcasm.  "So !"  said  he.  "So,  you've  settled  the  matter. 
The  captain  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  can  help  us, 
and  I  dare  say  he'll  do  anything  he  can  now." 

"That's  all  right," said  the  tallman."Ifyoudon'tlike  the 
way  I  run  things  you  shouldn't  have  come  on  this  trip  at  all." 

They  had  another  quarrel. 

At  the  end  of  it  they  went  on  deck.The  captain  stood  at  the 
stern  addressing  the  bow  with  opprobrious  language.When  he 
perceived  the  voyagers  he  began  to  fling  his  fists  about  in  the  air. 

"I'm  goin'  to  put  yeh  off,"  he  yelled.  The  wanderers 
stared  at  each  other. 

"Hum,"  said  the  tall  man. 

The  freckled  man  looked  at  his  companion.  "He's  going 
to  put  us  off,  you  see,"  he  said,  complacently. 

The  tall  man  began  to  walk  about  and  move  his  shoul- 
ders. "I'd  like  to  see  you  do  it,"  he  said,  defiantly. 

The  captain  tugged  at  a  rope.  A  boat  came  at  his  bidding. 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  do  it,"  the  tall  man  repeated,  contin- 
ually. An  imperturbable  man  in  rubber  boots  climbed  down 
into  the  boat  and  seized  the  oars.  The  captain  motioned 
downward.  His  whisker  had  a  triumphant  appearance. 
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The  two  wanderers  looked  at  the  boat.  "I  guess  we'll  have 
to  get  in,"  murmured  the  freckled  man. 

The  tall  man  was  standing  like  agranite  column.  "I  won't," 
said  he.  "I  won't!  I  don't  care  what  you  do,  but  I  won't!" 

"Well,  but "  expostulated  the  other.  They  held  a  fu- 
rious debate. 

In  the  meantime  the  captain  was  darting  about  making 
sinister  gestures,  but  the  back  of  the  tall  man  held  him  at 
bay.  The  crew,  much  depleted  by  the  departure  of  the  im- 
perturbable man  into  the  boat,  looked  on  from  the  bow. 

"You're  a  fool,"  the  freckled  man  concluded  his  argument. 

"So?"  inquired  the  tall  man,  highly  exasperated. 

"  'So?'  Well,  if  you  think  you're  so  bright,  we'll  go  in  the 
boat,  and  then  you'll  see."  He  climbed  down  into  the  craft 
and  seated  himself  in  an  ominous  manner  at  the  stern. 
"You'll  see,"  he  said  to  his  companion,  as  the  latter  floun- 
dered heavily  down.  "You'll  see!" 

The  man  in  rubber  boots  calmly  rowed  the  boat  toward 
the  shore.  As  they  went,  the  captain  leaned  over  the  railing 
and  laughed.  The  freckled  man  was  seated  very  victoriously. 

"Well,  wasn't  this  the  right  thing  after  all?"  he  inquired 
in  a  pleasant  voice.  The  tall  man  made  no  reply. 


VI 

As  they  neared  the  dock  something  seemed  suddenly  to 
occur  to  the  freckled  man.  "Great  heavens,"  he  murmured. 
He  stared  at  the  approaching  shore.  "My,  what  a  plight, 
Tommy,"  he  quavered. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  spoke  up  the  tall  man.  "Why,  I  really 
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thought  you  liked  it."  He  laughed  in  a  hard  voice.  "Lord, 
what  a  figure  you'll  cut." 

This  laugh  j  arred  the  freckled  man's  soul.  He  became  mad. 
"Thunderation,  turn  the  boat  around,"  he  roared. "Turn  'er 
round,  quick. Man  alive,  we  can't — turn'er  round,  d'ye  hear  ?" 

The  tall  man  in  the  stern  gazed  at  his  companion  wi  th  glow- 
ing eyes.  "Certainly  not,"  he  said.  "We're  going  on.  You  in- 
sisted upon  it."  He  began  to  prod  his  companion  with  words. 

The  freckled  man  stood  up  and  waved  his  arms. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  tall  man.  "You'll  tip  the  boat  over." 

The  other  man  began  to  shout. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  tall  man  again. 

Words  bubbled  from  the  freckled  man's  mouth.  There 
was  a  little  torrent  of  sentences  that  almost  choked  him. 
And  he  protested  passionately  with  his  hands. 

But  the  boat  went  on  to  the  shadow  of  the  docks.  The 
tall  man  was  intent  upon  balancing  it  as  it  rocked  danger- 
ously during  his  comrade's  oration.  "Sit  down,"  he  contin- 
ually repeated. 

"I  won't,"  raged  the  freckled  man.  "I  won'tdoanything." 
The  boat  wobbled  with  these  words.  "Say,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  oarsman,  "just  turn  this  boat  round,  will 
you?  Where  in  the  thunder  are  you  taking  us  to,  anyhow?" 

The  oarsman  looked  at  the  sky  and  thought.  Finally  he 
spoke.  "I'm  doin'  what  the  cap'n  said." 

"Well,  what  in  th'  blazes  do  I  care  what  the  cap'n  said?" 
demanded  the  freckled  man.  He  took  a  violent  step.  "You 
just  turn  this  round,  or " 

The  small  craft  reeled.  Over  one  side  water  came  flash- 
ing in.  The  freckled  man  cried  out  in  fear,  and  gave  a  jump 
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to  the  other  side.  The  tall  man  roared  orders,  and  the  oars- 
man made  efforts.  The  boat  acted  for  a  moment  like  an 
animal  on  a  slackened  wire.  Then  it  upset. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  tall  man,  in  a  final  roar,  as  he  was 
plunged  into  the  water.  The  oarsman  dropped  his  oars  to 
grapple  with  the  gunwale.  He  went  down  saying  unknown 
words.  The  freckled  man's  explanation  or  apology  was  stran- 
gled by  the  water. 

Two  or  three  tugs  let  off  whistles  of  astonishment,  and 
continued  on  their  paths.  A  man  dozing  on  a  dock  aroused 
and  began  to  caper.  The  passengers  of  a  ferryboat  all  ran  to 
the  near  railing. 

A  miraculous  person  in  a  small  boat  was  bobbing  on  the 
waves  near  the  piers.  He  sculled  hastily  toward  the  scene. 
It  was  a  swirl  of  waters  in  the  midst  of  which  the  dark  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  appeared,  whale-like. 

Two  heads  suddenly  came  up. 

"839,"  said  the  freckled  man,  chokingly.  "That's  it  1839!" 

"What  is?"  said  the  tall  man. 

"That's  the  number  of  that  feller  on  Park  Place.  I  just 
remembered." 

"You're  the  bloomingest "  the  tall  man  said. 

"It  wasn't  my  fault,"  interrupted  his  companion.  "If 

you  hadn't "  He  tried  to  gesticulate,  but  one  hand  held 

to  the  keel  of  the  boat,  and  the  other  was  supporting  the 
form  of  the  oarsman.  The  latter  had  fought  a  battle  with 
his  immense  rubber  boots  and  had  been  conquered. 

The  rescuer  in  the  other  small  boat  came  fiercely.  As  his 
craft  glided  up,  he  reached  out  and  grasped  the  tall  man  by 
the  collar  and  dragged  him  into  the  boat,  interrupting  what 
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was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  very  brilliant  flow  of  rhetoric 
directed  at  the  freckled  man.  The  oarsman  of  the  wrecked 
craft  was  taken  tenderly  over  the  gunwale  and  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Puffing  and  blowing,  the  freckled  man 
climbed  in. 

"You'll  upset  this  one  before  we  can  get  ashore,"  the 
other  voyager  remarked. 

As  they  turned  toward  the  land  they  saw  that  the  near- 
est dock  was  lined  with  people.  The  freckled  man  gave  a 
little  moan. 

But  the  staring  eyes  of  the  crowd  were  fixed  on  the 
limp  form  of  the  man  in  rubber  boots.  A  hundred  hands 
reached  down  to  help  lift  the  body  up.  On  the  dock  some 
men  grabbed  it  and  began  to  beat  it  and  roll  it.  A  police- 
man tossed  the  spectators  about.  Each  individual  in  the 
heaving  crowd  sought  to  fasten  his  eyes  on  the  blue-tinted 
face  of  the  man  in  the  rubber  boots.  They  surged  to 
and  fro,  while  the  policeman  beat  them  indiscriminately. 

The  wanderers  came  modestly  up  the  dock  and  gazed  shrink- 
ingly  at  the  throng.  They  stood  for  a  moment,  holding  their 
breath  to  see  the  first  finger  of  amazement  levelled  at  them. 

But  the  crowd  bended  and  surged  in  absorbing  anxiety 
to  view  the  man  in  rubber  boots,  whose  face  fascinated  them. 
The  sea-wanderers  were  as  though  they  were  not  there. 

They  stood  without  the  jam  and  whispered  hurriedly. 

"839,"  said  the  freckled  man. 

"All  right,"  said  the  tall  man. 

Under  the  pommelling  hands  the  oarsman  showed  signs 
of  life.  The  voyagers  watched  him  make  a  protesting  kick 
at  the  legs  of  the  crowd,  the  while  uttering  angry  groans. 
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"He's  better,"  said  the  tall  man,  softly;  "let's  make  off." 

Together  they  stole  noiselessly  up  the  dock.  Directly  in 
front  of  it  they  found  a  row  of  six  cabs. 

The  drivers  on  top  were  filled  with  a  mighty  curiosity. 
They  had  driven  hurriedly  from  the  adjacent  ferry-house 
when  they  had  seen  the  first  running  sign  of  an  accident. 
They  were  straining  on  their  toes  and  gazing  at  the  tossing 
backs  of  the  men  in  the  crowd. 

The  wanderers  made  a  little  detour,  and  then  went  rap- 
idly toward  a  cab.  They  stopped  in  front  of  it  and  looked  up. 

"Driver,"  called  the  tall  man,  softly. 

The  man  was  intent. 

"Driver,"  breathed  the  freckled  man.  They  stood  for  a 
moment  and  gazed  imploringly. 

The  cabman  suddenly  moved  his  feet.  "By  Jimmy,  I  bet 
he's  a  goner,"  he  said,  in  an  ecstasy,  and  he  again  relapsed 
into  a  statue. 

The  freckled  man  groaned  and  wrung  his  hands.  The  tall 
man  climbed  into  the  cab. 

"Come  in  here,"  he  said  to  his  companion.  The  freckled 
man  climbed  in,  and  the  tall  man  reached  over  and  pulled 
the  door  shut.  Then  he  put  his  head  out  the  window. 

"Driver,"  he  roared,  sternly,"839  Park  Place — and  quick." 

The  driver  looked  down  and  met  the  eye  of  the  tall  man. 
"Eh — oh — 839?  Park  Place?  Yessir."  He  reluctantly  gave 
his  horse  a  clump  on  the  back.  As  the  conveyance  rattled 
off,  the  wanderers  huddled  back  among  the  dingy  cushions 
and  heaved  great  breaths  of  relief. 

"Well,  it's  all  over,"  said  the  freckled  man,  finally.  "We're 
about  out  of  it.  And  quicker  than  I  expected.  Much  quicker. 
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It  looked  to  me  sometimes  that  we  were  doomed.  I  am 
thankful  to  find  it  not  so.  I  am  rejoiced.  And  I  hope  and 
trust  that  you — well,  I  don't  wish  to — perhaps  it  is  not  the 
proper  time  to — that  is,  I  don't  wish  to  intrude  a  moral  at 
an  inopportune  moment,  but,  my  dear,  dear  fellow,  I  think 
the  time  is  ripe  to  point  out  to  you  that  your  obstinacy, 
your  selfishness,  your  villainous  temper,  and  your  various 
other  faults  can  make  it  just  as  unpleasant  for  your  own 
self,  my  dear  boy,  as  they  frequently  do  for  other  people. 
You  can  see  what  you  brought  us  to,  and  I  most  sincerely 
hope,  my  dear,  dear  fellow,  that  I  shall  soon  see  those  signs 
in  you  which  shall  lead  me  to  believe  that  you  have  become 
a  wiser  man." 
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A  TENT  IN  AGONY 


.  our  men  once  came  to  a  wet  place  in  the  roadless  forest 
to  fish.  They  pitched  their  tent  fair  upon  the  brow  of  a  pine- 
clothed  ridge  of  riven  rocks  whence  a  boulder  could  be  made 
to  crash  through  the  brush  and  whirl  past  the  trees  to  the 
lake  below.  On  fragrant  hemlock  boughs  they  slept  the  sleep 
of  unsuccessful  fishermen,  for  upon  the  lake  alternately  the 
sun  made  them  lazy  and  the  rain  made  them  wet.  Finally 
they  ate  the  last  bit  of  bacon  and  smoked  and  burned  the 
last  fearful  and  wonderful  hoecake. 

Immediately  a  little  man  volunteered  to  stay  and  hold 
the  camp  while  the  remaining  three  should  go  the  Sullivan 
county  miles  to  a  farmhouse  for  supplies.  They  gazed  at 
him  dismally.  "There's  only  one  of  you — the  devil  make  a 
twin,"  they  said  in  parting  malediction,  and  disappeared 
down  the  hill  in  the  known  direction  of  a  distant  cabin. 
When  it  came  night  and  the  hemlocks  began  to  sob  they 
had  not  returned.  The  little  man  sat  close  to  his  compan- 
ion, the  camp-fire,  and  encouraged  it  with  logs.  He  puffed 
fiercely  at  a  heavy-built  brier,  and  regarded  a  thousand 
shadows  which  were  about  to  assault  him.  Suddenly  he 
heard  the  approach  of  the  unknown,  crackling  the  twigs 
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and  rustling  the  dead  leaves.  The  little  man  arose  slowly  to 
his  feet,  his  clothes  refused  to  fit  his  back,  his  pipe  dropped 
from  his  mouth,  his  knees  smote  each  other.  "Hah !"  he  bel- 
lowed hoarsely  in  menace.  A  growl  replied,  and  a  bear  paced 
into  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  little  man  supported  himself 
upon  a  sapling  and  regarded  his  visitor. 

The  bear  was  evidently  a  veteran  and  a  fighter,  for  the 
black  of  his  coat  had  become  tawny  with  age.  There  was 
confidence  in  his  gait  and  arrogance  in  his  small,  twinkling 
eye.  He  rolled  back  his  lips  and  disclosed  his  white  teeth. 
The  fire  magnified  the  red  of  his  mouth.  The  little  man  had 
never  before  confronted  the  terrible,  and  he  could  not  wrest 
it  from  his  breast.  "Hah!"  he  roared.  The  bear  interpreted 
this  as  the  challenge  of  a  gladiator.  He  approached  warily. 
As  he  came  near,  the  boots  of  fear  were  suddenly  upon  the 
little  man's  feet.  He  cried  out  and  then  darted  around  the 
camp-fire.  "Ho!"  said  the  bear  to  himself,  "this  thing  won't 
fight — it  runs.  Well,  suppose  I  catch  it."  So  upon  his  features 
there  fixed  the  animal  look  of  going — somewhere.  He  started 
intensely  around  the  camp-fire.The  little  man  shrieked  and 
ran  furiously.  Twice  around  they  went. 

The  hand  of  heaven  sometimes  falls  heavily  upon  the 
righteous.  The  bear  gained. 

In  desperation  the  little  man  flew  into  the  tent.  The  bear 
stopped  and  sniffed  at  the  entrance.  He  scented  the  scent 
of  many  men.  Finally  he  ventured  in. 

The  little  man  crouched  in  a  distant  corner.  The  bear 
advanced,  creeping,  his  blood  burning,  his  hair  erect,  his 
jowls  dripping.  The  little  man  yelled  and  rustled  clumsily 
under  the  flap  at  the  end  of  the  tent.  The  bear  snarled 
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awfully  and  made  a  jump  and  a  grab  at  his  disappearing 
game.  The  little  man,  now  without  the  tent,  felt  a  tremen- 
dous paw  grab  his  coat-tails.  He  squirmed  and  wriggled  out 
of  his  coat  like  a  schoolboy  in  the  hands  of  an  avenger.  The 
bear  howled  triumphantly  and  jerked  the  coat  into  the  tent 
and  took  two  bites,  a  punch,  and  a  hug  before  he  discovered 
his  man  was  not  in  it.  Then  he  grew  not  very  angry,  for  a 
bear  on  a  spree  is  not  a  black-haired  pirate.  He  is  merely  a 
hoodlum.  He  lay  down  on  his  back,  took  the  coat  on  his 
four  paws,  and  began  to  play  uproariously  with  it.  The  most 
appalling,  blood-curdling  whoops  and  yells  came  to  where 
the  little  man  was  crying  in  a  tree-top,  and  froze  his  blood. 
He  moaned  a  little  speech  meant  for  a  prayer  and  clung 
convulsively  to  the  bending  branches.  He  gazed  with  tear- 
ful wistfulness  at  where  his  comrade,  the  camp-fire,  was 
giving  dying  flickers  and  crackles.  Finally,  there  was  a  roar 
from  the  tent  which  eclipsed  all  roars;  a  snarl  which  it  seemed 
would  shake  the  stolid  silence  of  the  mountain  and  cause  it 
to  shrug  its  granite  shoulders.  The  little  man  quaked  and 
shrivelled  to  a  grip  and  a  pair  of  eyes.  In  the  glow  of  the 
embers  he  saw  the  white  tent  quiver  and  fall  with  a  crash. 
The  bear's  merry  play  had  disturbed  the  centre-pole  and 
brought  a  chaos  of  canvas  upon  his  head. 

Now  the  little  man  became  the  witness  of  a  mighty  scene. 
The  tent  began  to  flounder.  It  took  flopping  strides  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake.  Marvellous  sounds  came  from  within 
— rips  and  tears,  and  great  groans  and  pants.  The  little  man 
went  into  giggling  hysterics. 

The  entangled  monster  failed  to  extricate  himself  before 
he  had  walloped  the  tent  frenziedly  to  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
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tain.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  three  men,  clambering  up  the 
hill  with  bundles  and  baskets,  saw  their  tent  approaching. 

It  seemed  to  them  like  a  white-robed  phantom  pursued 
by  hornets.  Its  moans  riffled  the  hemlock  twigs. 

The  three  men  dropped  their  bundles  and  scurried  to  one 
side,  their  eyes  gleaming  with  fear.  The  canvas  avalanche 
swept  past  them.  They  leaned,  faint  and  dumb,  against  trees 
and  listened,  their  blood  stagnant.  Below  them  it  struck  the 
base  of  a  great  pine-tree,  where  it  writhed  and  struggled. 
The  three  watched  its  convolutions  a  moment  and  then 
started  terrifically  for  the  top  of  the  hill.  As  they  disappeared, 
the  bear  cut  loose  with  a  mighty  effort.  He  cast  one  dishev- 
elled and  agonized  look  at  the  white  thing,  and  then  started 
wildly  for  the  inner  recesses  of  the  forest. 

The  three  fear-stricken  individuals  ran  to  the  rebuilt  fire. 
The  little  man  reposed  by  it  calmly  smoking.  They  sprang 
at  him  and  overwhelmed  him  with  interrogations.  He  con- 
templated darkness  and  took  a  long,  pompous  puff.  "There's 
only  one  of  me — and  the  devil  made  a  twin,"  he  said. 


II 

FOUR  MEN  IN  A  CAVE 

The  moon  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  top  of  a  tall  pine  on 
a  hill. 

The  little  man  was  standing  in  front  of  the  camp-fire 
making  orations  to  his  companions.  "We  can  tell  a  great 
tale  when  we  get  back  to  the  city  if  we  investigate  this 
thing,"  said  he,  in  conclusion. 
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They  were  won. 

The  little  man  was  determined  to  explore  a  cave,  because 
its  black  mouth  had  gaped  at  him.  The  four  men  took 
lighted  pine-knots  and  clambered  over  boulders  down  a  hill. 
In  a  thicket  on  the  mountain-side  lay  a  little  tilted  hole.  At 
its  side  they  halted. 

"Well?"  said  the  little  man. 

They  fought  for  last  place,  and  the  little  man  was  over- 
whelmed. He  tried  to  struggle  from  under  by  crying  that  if 
the  fat,  pudgy  man  came  after,  he  would  be  corked.  But  he 
finally  administered  a  cursing  over  his  shoulder  and  crawled 
into  the  hole.  His  companions  gingerly  followed. 

A  passage,  the  floor  of  damp  clay  and  pebbles,  the  walls 
slimy,  green-mossed,  and  dripping,  sloped  downward.  In 
the  cave  atmosphere  the  torches  became  studies  in  red  blaze 
and  black  smoke. 

"Ho!"  cried  the  little  man,  stifled  and  bedraggled,  "let's 
go  back."  His  companions  were  not  brave.  They  were  last. 
The  next  one  to  the  little  man  pushed  him  on,  so  the  little 
man  said  sulphurous  words  and  cautiously  continued  his 
crawl. 

Things  that  hung  seemed  to  be  on  the  wet,  uneven  ceiling, 
ready  to  drop  upon  the  men's  bare  necks.  Under  their  hands 
the  clammy  floor  seemed  alive  and  writhing.  When  the  little 
man  endeavoured  to  stand  erect  the  ceiling  forced  him  down. 
Knobs  and  points  came  out  and  punched  him.  His  clothes 
were  wet  and  mud-covered,  and  his  eyes,  nearly  blinded  by 
smoke,  tried  to  pierce  the  darkness  always  before  his  torch. 
"Oh,  I  say,  you  fellows,  let's  go  back,"  cried  he. 

At  that  moment  he  caught  the  gleam  of  trembling  light  in 
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the  blurred  shadows  before  him.  "Ho!"  he  said,  "here's  an- 
other way  out/' 

The  passage  turned  abruptly.  The  little  man  put  one 
hand  around  the  corner,  but  it  touched  nothing.  He  inves- 
tigated, and  discovered  that  the  little  corridor  took  a  sud- 
den dip  down  a  hill.  At  the  bottom  shone  a  yellow  light. 

The  little  man  wriggled  painfully  about,  and  descended  feet 
in  advance.  The  others  followed  his  plan.All  picked  their  way 
with  anxious  care.  The  traitorous  rocks  rolled  from  beneath 
the  little  man's  feet  and  roared  thunderously  below  him.  Les- 
ser stones,  loosened  by  the  men  above  him,  hit  him  on  the 
back.  He  gained  seemingly  firm  foothold,  and,  turning  half-way 
about,  swore  redly  at  his  companions  for  dolts  and  careless 
fools.  The  pudgy  man  sat,  puffing  and  perspiring,  high  in  the 
rear  of  the  procession.  The  fumes  and  smoke  from  four  pine- 
knots  were  in  his  blood.  Cinders  and  sparks  lay  thick  in  his 
eyes  and  hair.  The  pause  of  the  little  man  angered  him. 

"Go  on,  you  fool,"  he  shouted.  "Poor,  painted  man,  you 
are  afraid." 

"Ho!"  said  the  little  man.  "Come  down  here  and  go  on 
yourself,  imbecile!" 

The  pudgy  man  vibrated  with  passion.  He  leaned  down- 
ward. "Idiot !" 

He  was  interrupted  by  one  of  his  feet,  which  flew  out  and 
crashed  into  the  man  in  front  of  and  below  him.  It  is  not 
well  to  quarrel  upon  a  slippery  incline,  when  the  unknown 
is  below.  The  fat  man,  having  lost  the  support  of  one  pillar- 
like foot,  lurched  forward.  His  body  smote  the  next  man, 
who  hurtled  into  the  next  man.  Then  they  all  fell  upon  the 
cursing  little  man. 
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They  slid  in  a  body  down  over  the  slippery,  slimy  floor  of 
the  passage.  The  stone  avenue  must  have  wibble-wobbled 
with  the  rush  of  this  ball  of  tangled  men  and  strangled 
cries.  The  torches  went  out  with  the  combined  assault  upon 
the  little  man.  The  adventurers  whirled  to  the  unknown  in 
darkness.  The  little  man  felt  that  he  was  pitching  to  death, 
but  even  in  his  convolutions  he  bit  and  scratched  at  his 
companions,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  their  fault. 
The  swirling  mass  went  some  twenty  feet,  and  lit  upon  a 
level,  dry  place  in  a  strong  yellow  light  of  candles.  It  dis- 
solved and  became  eyes. 

The  four  men  lay  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor  of  a  grey  cham- 
ber. A  small  fire  smouldered  in  the  corner,  the  smoke  dis- 
appearing in  a  crack.  In  another  corner  was  a  bed  of  faded 
hemlock  boughs  and  two  blankets.  Cooking  utensils  and 
clothes  lay  about,  with  boxes  and  a  barrel. 

Of  these  things  the  four  men  took  small  cognizance.  The 
pudgy  man  did  not  curse  the  little  man,  nor  did  the  little 
man  swear,  in  the  abstract.  Eight  widened  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  centre  of  the  room  of  rocks. 

A  great  grey  stone,  cut  squarely,  like  an  altar,  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  Over  it  burned  three  candles,  in  sway- 
ing tin  cups  hung  from  the  ceiling.  Before  it,  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  small  volume  clasped  in  his  yellow  fingers, 
stood  a  man.  He  was  an  infinitely  sallow  person  in  the  brown 
checked  shirt  of  the  ploughs  and  cows.  The  rest  of  his  ap- 
parel was  boots.  A  long  grey  beard  dangled  from  his  chin. 
He  fixed  glinting,  fiery  eyes  upon  the  heap  of  men,  and  re- 
mained motionless.  Fascinated,  their  tongues  cleaving,  their 
blood  cold,  they  arose  to  their  feet.  The  gleaming  glance  of 
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the  recluse  swept  slowly  over  the  group  until  it  found  the 
face  of  the  little  man.  There  it  stayed  and  burned. 

The  little  man  shrivelled  and  crumpled  as  the  dried  leaf 
under  the  glass. 

Finally,  the  recluse  slowly,  deeply  spoke.  It  was  a  true 
voice  from  a  cave,  cold,  solemn,  and  damp.  ''It's  your 
ante,"  he  said. 

"What?"  said  the  little  man. 

The  hermit  tilted  his  beard  and  laughed  a  laugh  that 
was  either  the  chatter  of  a  banshee  in  a  storm  or  the  rattle 
of  pebbles  in  a  tin  box.  His  visitors*  flesh  seemed  ready  to 
drop  from  their  bones.  They  huddled  together  and  cast 
fearful  eyes  over  their  shoulders.  They  whispered. 

"A  vampire!"  said  one. 

"A  ghoul!"  said  another. 

"A  Druid  before  the  sacrifice,"  murmured  another. 

"The  shade  of  an  Aztec  witch  doctor,"  said  the  little  man. 

As  they  looked,  the  inscrutable  face  underwent  a  change. 
It  became  a  livid  background  for  his  eyes,  which  blazed  at 
the  little  man  like  impassioned  carbuncles.  His  voice  arose 
to  a  howl  of  ferocity.  "It's  your  ante!"  With  a  panther-like 
motion  he  drew  a  long,  thin  knife  and  advanced,  stooping. 
Two  cadaverous  hounds  came  from  nowhere,  and,  scowl- 
ing and  growling,  made  desperate  feints  at  the  little  man's 
legs.  His  quaking  companions  pushed  him  forward. 

Tremblingly  he  put  his  hand  to  his  pocket.  "How  much  ?" 
he  said,  with  a  shivering  look  at  the  knife  that  glittered. 

The  carbuncles  faded.  "Three  dollars,"  said  the  hermit, 
in  sepulchral  tones  which  rang  against  the  walls  and  among 
the  passages,  awakening  long-dead  spirits  with  voices.  The 
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shaking  little  man  took  a  roll  of  bills  from  a  pocket  and 
placed  three  ones  upon  the  altar-like  stone.  The  recluse 
looked  at  the  little  volume  with  reverence  in  his  eyes.  It 
was  a  pack  of  playing  cards. 

Under  the  three  swinging  candles,  upon  the  altar-like 
stone,  the  greybeard  and  the  agonized  little  man  played  at 
poker.  The  three  other  men  crouched  in  a  corner,  and  stared 
with  eyes  that  gleamed  with  terror.  Before  them  sat  the 
cadaverous  hounds  licking  their  red  lips.  The  candles  burned 
low,  and  began  to  flicker.  The  fire  in  the  corner  expired. 

Finally,  the  game  came  to  a  point  where  the  little  man 
laid  down  his  hand  and  quavered:  "I  can't  call  you  this 
time,  sir.  I'm  dead  broke." 

"What?"  shrieked  the  recluse.  "Not  call  me!  Villain! 
Dastard!  Cur!  I  have  four  queens,  miscreant/'  His  voice 
grew  so  mighty  that  it  could  not  fit  his  throat.  He  choked, 
wrestling  with  his  lungs  for  a  moment/Then  the  power  of  his 
body  was  concentrated  in  a  word:  "Go!" 

He  pointed  a  quivering  yellow  finger  at  a  wide  crack  in 
the  rock.  The  little  man  threw  himself  at  it  with  a  howl. 
His  erstwhile  frozen  companions  felt  their  blood  throb  again. 
With  great  bounds  they  plunged  after  the  little  man.  A 
minute  of  scrambling,  falling,  and  pushing  brought  them 
to  open  air.  They  climbed  the  distance  to  their  camp  in 
furious  springs. 

The  sky  in  the  east  was  a  lurid  yellow.  In  the  west  the 
footprints  of  departing  night  lay  on  the  pine  trees.  In  front 
oftheirreplenished  camp-fire  sat  John  Willerkins,  the  guide. 

"Hello!"  he  shouted  at  their  approach.  "Be  you  fellers 
ready  to  go  deer-huntin'  ?" 
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Without  replying,  they  stopped  and  debated  among  them- 
selves in  whispers.  Finally,  the  pudgy  man  came  forward. 
"John,"  he  inquired,  "do  you  know  anything  peculiar  about 
this  cave  below  here?" 

"Yes/'  said  Willerkins  at  once;  "Tom  Gardner." 

"What?"  said  the  pudgy  man. 

"Tom  Gardner." 

"How's  that?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Willerkins,  slowly,  as  he  took  dig- 
nified pulls  at  his  pipe,  "Tom  Gardner  was  once  a  fambly 
man,  who  lived  in  these  here  parts  on  a  nice  leetle  farm. 
He  uster  go  away  to  the  city  orften,  and  one  time  he  got 
a-gamblin'  in  one  of  them  there  dens.  He  went  ter  the 
dickens  right  quick  then.  At  last  he  come  home  one  time  and 
toP  his  folks  he  had  up  and  sold  the  farm  and  all  he  had  in 
the  worP.  His  leetle  wife  she  died  then.  Tom  he  went  crazy, 
and  soon  after " 

The  narrative  was  interrupted  by  the  little  man,  who  be- 
came possessed  of  devils.  "I  wouldn't  give  a  cuss  if  he  had 
left  me  'nough  money  to  get  home  on  the  doggoned  grey- 
haired  red  pirate,"  he  shrilled,  in  a  seething  sentence. 

The  pudgy  man  gazed  at  the  little  man  calmly  and  sneer- 
ingly.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "we  can  tell  a  great  tale  when 
we  get  back  to  the  city  after  having  investigated  this  thing." 

"Go  to  the  devil,"  replied  the  little  man. 
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III 
THE  MESMERIC  MOUNTAIN 

On  the  brow  of  a  pine-plumed  hillock  there  sat  a  little  man 
with  his  back  against  a  tree.  A  venerable  pipe  hung  from 
his  mouth,  and  smoke-wreaths  curled  slowly  skyward.  He 
was  muttering  to  himself  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  an  irregular 
black  opening  in  the  green  wall  of  forest  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Two  vague  wagon  ruts  led  into  the  shadows.  The  little 
man  took  his  pipe  in  his  hands  and  addressed  the  listening 
pines.  "I  wonder  what  the  devil  it  leads  to,"  said  he. 

A  grey,  fat  rabbit  came  lazily  from  a  thicket  and  sat  in 
the  opening.  Softly  stroking  his  stomach  with  his  paw,  he 
looked  at  the  little  man  in  a  thoughtful  manner.  The  little 
man  threw  a  stone,  and  the  rabbit  blinked  and  ran  through  an 
opening.  Green,  shadowy  portals  seemed  to  close  behind  him. 

The  little  man  started.  "He's  gone  down  that  roadway,"  he 
said,  with  ecstatic  mystery,  to  the  pines.  He  sat  a  long  time 
and  contemplated  the  door  to  the  forest.  Finally  he  arose  and, 
awakening  his  limbs,  started  away.  But  he  stopped  and  looked 
back.  "I  can't  imagine  what  it  leads  to,"  muttered  he. 

He  trudged  over  the  brown  mats  of  pine-needles,  to 
where,  in  a  fringe  of  laurel,  a  tent  was  pitched,  and  merry 
flames  caroused  about  some  logs.  A  pudgy  man  was  fum- 
ing over  a  collection  of  tin  dishes.  He  came  forward  and 
waved  a  plate  furiously  in  the  little  man's  face. 

"I've  washed  the  dishes  for  three  days.  What  do  you  think 

I  am "  He  ended  a  red  oration  with  a  roar:  "Damned  if 

I  do  it  any  more." 
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The  little  man  gazed  dim-eyed  away.  "I've  been  won- 
derin'  what  it  leads  to." 

"What?" 

"That  road  out  yonder.  Fve  been  wonderin'  what  it  leads 
to.  Maybe,  some  discovery  or  something,"  said  the  li  ttleman. 

The  pudgy  man  laughed.  "You're  an  idiot.  It  leads  to 
or  Jim  Boyd's  over  on  the  Lumberland  Pike." 

"Ho!"  said  the  little  man,  "I  don't  believe  that." 

The  pudgy  man  swore.  "Fool,  what  does  it  lead  to,  then  ?" 

"I  don't  know  just  what,  but  I'm  sure  it  leads  to  some- 
thing great  or  something.  It  looks  like  it." 

While  the  pudgy  man  was  cursing,  two  more  men  came  from 
obscurity  with  fish  dangling  from  birch  twigs.  The  pudgy 
man  made  an  obviously  herculean  struggle,  and  a  meal  was 
prepared.  As  he  was  drinking  his  cup  of  coffee,  he  suddenly 
spilled  it  and  swore.  The  little  man  was  wandering  off. 

"He's  gone  to  look  at  that  hole,"  cried  the  pudgy  man. 

The  little  man  went  to  the  edge  of  the  pine-plumed  hil- 
lock and,  sitting  down,  began  to  make  smoke  and  regard 
the  door  to  the  forest.  There  was  stillness  for  an  hour. 
Compact  clouds  hung  unstirred  in  the  sky.  The  pines  stood 
motionless  and  pondering. 

Suddenly  the  little  man  slapped  his  knee  and  bit  his 
tongue.  He  stood  up  and  determinedly  filled  his  pipe,  roll- 
ing his  eye  over  the  bowl  to  the  doorway.  Keeping  his  eyes 
fixed,  he  slid  dangerously  to  the  foot  of  the  hillock  and 
walked  down  the  wagon  ruts.  A  moment  later  he  passed 
from  the  noise  of  the  sunshine  to  the  gloom  of  the  woods. 

The  green  portals  closed,  shutting  out  live  things.  The 
little  man  trudged  on  alone. 
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Tall  tangled  grass  grew  in  the  roadway,  and  the  trees 
bended  obstructing  branches.  The  little  man  followed  on 
over  pine-clothed  ridges  and  down  through  water-soaked 
swales.  His  shoes  were  cut  by  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and 
he  sank  ankle-deep  in  mud  and  moss  of  swamps.  A  curve 
just  ahead  lured  him  miles. 

Finally,  as  he  wended  the  side  of  a  ridge,  the  road  dis- 
appeared from  beneath  his  feet.  He  battled  with  hordes  of 
ignorant  bushes  on  his  way  to  knolls  and  solitary  trees 
which  invited  him.  Once  he  came  to  a  tall  bearded  pine. 
He  climbed  it,  and  perceived  in  the  distance  a  peak.  He 
uttered  an  ejaculation  and  fell  out. 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  said :  "That's  Jones's  Moun- 
tain, I  guess.  It's  about  six  miles  from  our  camp  as  the 
crow  flies." 

He  changed  his  course  away  from  the  mountain,  and 
attacked  the  bushes  again.  He  climbed  over  great  logs, 
golden-brown  in  decay,  and  was  opposed  by  thickets  of 
dark  green  laurel.  A  brook  slid  through  the  ooze  of  a  swamp, 
cedars  and  hemlocks  hung  their  sprays  to  the  edges  of  pools. 

The  little  man  began  to  stagger  in  his  walk.  After  a  time  he 
stopped  and  mopped  his  brow.  "My  legs  are  about  to  shrivel 
up  and  dropoff,"  he  said.  "Still,  if  I  keep  on  in  this  direction, 
I  am  safe  to  strike  the  Lumberland  Pike  before  sundown." 

He  dived  at  a  clump  of  tag-alders,  and,  emerging,  con- 
fronted Jones's  Mountain. 

The  wanderer  sat  down  in  a  clear  place  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  summit.  His  mouth  opened  widely,  and  his  body 
swayed  at  times.  The  little  man  and  the  peak  stared  in  silence. 

A  lazy  lake  lay  asleep  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In 
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its  bed  of  water-grass  some  frogs  leeredattheskyandcrooned. 
The  sun  sank  in  red  silence,  and  the  shadows  of  the  pines 
grew  formidable.  The  expectant  hush  of  evening,  as  if  some- 
thing were  going  to  sing  a  hymn,  fell  upon  the  peak  and  the 
little  man. 

A  leaping  pickerel  off  on  the  water  created  a  silver  circle 
that  was  lost  in  black  shadows.  The  little  man  shook  him- 
self and  started  to  his  feet,  crying:  "For  the  love  of  Mike, 
there's  eyes  in  this  mountain !  I  feel  'em !  Eyes!" 

He  fell  on  his  face. 

When  he  looked  again,  he  immediately  sprang  erect  and 
ran. 

"It'scomin'!" 

The  mountain  was  approaching. 

The  little  man  scurried,  sobbing,  through  the  thick  growth. 
He  felt  his  brain  turning  to  water.  He  vanquished  brambles 
with  mighty  bounds. 

But  after  a  time  he  came  again  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

"God!"  he  howled,  "it's  been  follerin'  me."  He  grovelled. 
Casting  his  eyes  upward  made  circles  swirl  in  his  blood. 
"I'm  shackled,  I  guess,"  he  moaned. 

As  he  felt  the  heel  of  the  mountain  about  to  crush  his 
head,  he  sprang  again  to  his  feet.  He  grasped  a  handful  of 
small  stones  and  hurled  them.  "Damn  you,"  he  shrieked 
loudly.  The  pebbles  rang  against  the  face  of  the  mountain. 

The  little  man  then  made  an  attack.  He  climbed  with 
hands  and  feet  wildly.  Brambles  forced  him  back  and  stones 
slid  from  beneath  his  feet.  The  peak  swayed  and  tottered, 
and  was  ever  about  to  smite  with  a  granite  arm.  The  summit 
was  a  blaze  of  red  wrath. 
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But  the  little  man  at  last  reached  the  top.  Immediately 
he  swaggered  with  valour  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  His  hands 
were  scornfully  in  his  pockets. 

He  gazed  at  the  western  horizon,  edged  sharply  against  a 
yellow  sky.  "Ho!"  he  said.  "There's  Boyd's  house  and  the 
Lumberland  Pike." 

The  mountain  under  his  feet  was  motionless. 


The  Snake 


We, 


THE  SNAKE 


'here  the  path  wended  across  the  ridge,  the  bushes 
of  huckleberry  and  sweetfern  swarmed  at  it  in  two  curling 
waves  until  it  was  a  mere  winding  line  traced  through  a 
tangle.  There  was  no  interference  by  clouds,  and  as  the  rays 
of  the  sun  fell  full  upon  the  ridge,  they  called  into  voice  in- 
numerable insects  which  chanted  the  heat  of  the  summer 
day  in  steady,  throbbing,  unending  chorus. 

A  man  and  a  dog  came  from  the  laurel  thickets  of  the 
valley  where  the  white  brook  brawled  with  the  rocks.  They 
followed  the  deep  line  of  the  path  across  the  ridge.The  dog 
— a  large  lemon-and-white  setter — walked,  tranquilly  med- 
itative, at  his  master's  heels. 

Suddenly  from  some  unknown  and  yet  near  place  in 
advance  there  came  a  dry,  shrill,  whistling  rattle  that  smote 
motion  instantly  from  the  limbs  of  the  man  and  the  dog. 
Like  the  fingers  of  a  sudden  death,  this  sound  seemed  to 
touch  the  man  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  at  the  top  of  the 
spine,  and  change  him,  as  swift  as  thought,  to  a  statue  of 
listening  horror,  surprise,  rage.  The  dog,  too — the  same  icy 
hand  was  laid  upon  him,  and  he  stood  crouched  and  quiver- 
ing, his  jaw  dropping,  the  froth  of  terror  upon  his  lips,  the 
light  of  hatred  in  his  eyes. 
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Slowly  the  man  moved  his  hands  toward  the  bushes,  but 
his  glance  did  not  turn  from  the  place  made  sinister  by  the 
warning  rattle.  His  fingers,  unguided,  sought  for  a  stick  of 
weight  and  strength.  Presently  they  closed  about  one  that 
seemed  adequate,  and,  holding  this  weapon  poised  before 
him,  the  man  moved  slowly  forward,  glaring.  The  dog, 
with  his  nervous  nostrils  fairly  fluttering,  moved  warily, 
one  foot  at  a  time,  after  his  master. 

But  when  the  man  came  upon  the  snake,  his  body  under- 
went a  shock  as  if  from  a  revelation,  as  if  after  all  he  had 
been  ambushed.  With  a  blanched  face,  he  sprang  forward, 
and  his  breath  came  in  strained  gasps,  his  chest  heaving  as 
if  he  were  in  the  performance  of  an  extraordinary  muscular 
trial.  His  arm  with  the  stick  made  a  spasmodic,  defensive 
gesture. 

The  snake  had  apparently  been  crossing  the  path  in  some 
mystic  travel  when  to  his  sense  there  came  the  knowledge 
of  the  coming  of  his  foes.  The  dull  vibration  perhaps  in- 
formed him,  and  he  flung  his  body  to  face  the  danger.  He 
had  no  knowledge  of  paths;  he  had  no  wit  to  tell  him  to 
slink  noiselessly  into  the  bushes.  He  knew  that  his  implac- 
able enemies  were  approaching;  no  doubt  they  were  seeking 
him,  hunting  him.  And  so  he  cried  his  cry,  an  incredibly 
swift  jangle  of  tiny  bells,  as  burdened  with  pathos  as  the 
hammering  upon  quaint  cymbals  of  the  Chinese  at  war — 
for,  indeed,  it  was  usually  his  death-music. 

"Beware!  Beware!  Beware !" 

The  man  and  the  snake  confronted  each  other.  In  the 
man's  eyes  were  hatred  and  fear.  In  the  snake's  eyes  were 
hatred  and  fear.  These  enemies  manoeuvred,  each  prepar- 
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ing  to  kill.  It  was  to  be  a  battle  without  mercy.  Neither 
knew  of  mercy  for  such  a  situation.  In  the  man  was  all  the 
wild  strength  of  the  terror  of  his  ancestors,  of  his  race,  of  his 
kind.  A  deadly  repulsion  had  been  handed  from  man  to  man 
through  long  dim  centuries.  This  was  another  detail  of  a 
war  that  had  begun  evidently  when  first  there  were  men 
and  snakes.  Individuals  who  do  not  participate  in  this  strife 
incur  the  investigations  of  scientists.  Once  there  was  a  man 
and  a  snake  who  were  friends,  and  at  the  end  the  man  lay 
dead  with  the  marks  of  the  snake's  caress  just  over  his  East 
Indian  heart.  In  the  formation  of  devices  hideous  and  hor- 
rible, Nature  reached  her  supreme  point  in  the  making  of 
the  snake,  so  that  priests  who  really  paint  hell  well  fill  it 
with  snakes  instead  of  fire.  These  curving  forms,  these  scin- 
tillant  colourings  create  at  once,  upon  sight,  more  relent- 
less animosities  than  do  shake  barbaric  tribes.  To  be  born  a 
snake  is  to  be  thrust  into  a  place  a-swarm  with  formidable 
foes.  To  gain  an  appreciation  of  it,  view  hell  as  pictured  by 
priests  who  are  really  skilful. 

As  for  this  snake  in  the  pathway,  there  was  a  double 
curve  some  inches  back  of  its  head,  which,  merely  by  the 
potency  of  its  lines,  made  the  man  feel  with  tenfold  elo- 
quence the  touch  of  the  death-fingers  at  the  nape  of  his 
neck.  The  reptile's  head  was  waving  slowly  from  side  to 
side  and  its  hot  eyes  flashed  like  little  murder-lights.  Always 
in  the  air  was  the  dry,  shrill  whistling  of  the  rattles. 

"Beware!  Beware!  Beware!" 

The  man  made  a  preliminary  feint  with  his  stick.  In- 
stantly the  snake's  heavy  head  and  neck  were  bended  back 
on  the  double  curve,  and  instantly  the  snake's  body  shot 
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forward  in  a  low,  straight,  hard  spring.  The  man  jumped 
with  a  convulsive  chatter  and  swung  his  stick.  The  blind, 
sweeping  blow  fell  upon  the  snake's  head  and  hurled  him  so 
that  steel-coloured  plates  were  for  a  moment  uppermost. 
But  he  rallied  swiftly,  agilely,  and  again  the  head  and  neck 
bended  back  to  the  double  curve,  and  the  steaming  wide- 
open  mouth  made  its  desperate  effort  to  reach  its  enemy. 
This  attack,  it  could  be  seen,  was  despairing,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  impetuous,  gallant,  ferocious,  of  the  same  qual- 
ity as  the  charge  of  the  lone  chief  when  the  walls  of  white 
faces  close  upon  him  in  the  mountains.  The  stick  swung 
unerringly  again,  and  the  snake,  mutilated,  torn,  whirled 
himself  into  the  last  coil. 

And  now  the  man  went  sheer  raving  mad  from  the  emo- 
tions of  his  forefathers  and  from  his  own.  He  came  to  close 
quarters.  He  gripped  the  stick  with  his  two  hands  and  made 
it  speed  like  a  flail.  The  snake,  tumbling  in  the  anguish  of 
final  despair,  fought,  bit,  flung  itself  upon  this  stick  which 
was  taking  its  life. 

At  the  end,  the  man  clutched  his  stick  and  stood  watch- 
ing in  silence.  The  dog  came  slowly,  and  with  infinite  cau- 
tion stretched  his  nose  forward,  sniffing.  The  hair  upon  his 
neck  and  back  moved  and  ruffled  as  if  a  sharp  wind  was 
blowing.  The  last  muscular  quivers  of  the  snake  were  caus- 
ing the  rattles  to  still  sound  their  treble  cry,  the  shrill, 
ringing  war-chant  and  hymn  of  the  grave  of  the  thing  that 
faces  foes  at  once  countless,  implacable,  and  superior. 

"Well,  Rover,"  said  the  man,  turning  to  the  dog  with  a 
grin  of  victory,  "we'll  carry  Mr.  Snake  home  to  show  the 
girls." 
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His  hands  still  trembled  from  the  strain  of  the  encounter, 
but  he  pried  with  his  stick  under  the  body  of  the  snake  and 
hoisted  the  limp  thing  upon  it.  He  resumed  his  march  along 
the  path,  and  the  dog  walked,  tranquilly  meditative,  at  his 
master's  heels. 
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JLom  had  a  hole  in  his  shoe.  It  was  very  round  and  very- 
uncomfortable,  particularly  when  he  went  on  wet  pave- 
ments. Rainy  days  made  him  feel  that  he  was  walking  on 
frozen  dollars,  although  he  had  only  to  think  for  a  moment 
to  discover  he  was  not. 

He  used  up  almost  two  packs  of  playing  cards  by  means 
of  putting  four  cards  at  a  time  inside  his  shoe  as  a  sort  of 
temporary  sole,  which  usually  lasted  about  half  a  day.  Once 
he  put  in  four  aces  for  luck.  He  went  down-town  that  morn- 
ing and  got  refused  work.  He  thought  it  wasn't  a  very 
extraordinary  performance  for  a  young  man  of  ability,  and 
he  was  not  sorry  that  night  to  find  his  packs  were  entirely 
out  of  aces. 

One  day  Tom  was  strolling  down  Broadway.  He  was  in 
pursuit  of  work,  although  his  pace  was  slow.  He  had  found 
that  he  must  take  the  matter  coolly.  So  he  puffed  tenderly 
at  a  cigarette  and  walked  as  if  he  owned  stock.  He  imitated 
success  so  successfully  that  if  it  wasn't  for  the  constant 
reminder  (king,  queen,  deuce,  and  trey)  in  his  shoe,  he 
would  have  gone  into  a  store  and  bought  something. 

He  had  borrowed  five  cents  that  morning  off  his  land- 
lady, for  his  mouth  craved  tobacco.  Although  he  owed  her 
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much  for  board,  she  had  unlimited  confidence  in  him,  be- 
cause his  stock  of  self-assurance  was  very  large  indeed.  And 
as  it  increased  in  a  proper  ratio  with  the  amount  of  his  bills, 
his  relations  with  her  seemed  on  a  firm  basis.  So  he  strolled 
along  and  smoked  with  his  confidence  in  fortune  in  no  wise 
impaired  by  his  financial  condition. 

Of  a  sudden  he  perceived  an  old  man  seated  upon  a  rail- 
ing and  smoking  a  clay  pipe. 

He  stopped  to  look,  because  he  wasn't  in  a  hurry,  and 
because  it  was  an  unusual  thing  on  Broadway  to  see  old 
men  seated  upon  railings  and  smoking  clay  pipes. 

And  to  his  surprise  the  old  man  regarded  him  very  in- 
tently in  return.  He  stared,  with  a  wistful  expression,  into 
Tom's  face,  and  he  clasped  his  hands  in  tremblingexci  tement. 

Tom  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  old  man's  strange 
demeanour.  He  stood  puffing  at  his  cigarette,  and  tried  to 
understand  matters.  Failing,  he  threw  his  cigarette  away, 
took  a  fresh  one  from  his  pocket,  and  approached  the  old  man . 

"Got  a  match?"  he  inquired,  pleasantly. 

The  old  man,  much  agitated,  nearly  fell  from  the  railing 
as  he  leaned  dangerously  forward. 

"Sonny,  can  you  read  ?"  he  demanded  in  a  qu avering  voice. 

"Certainly,  I  can,"  said  Tom,  encouragingly.  He  waived 
the  affair  of  the  match. 

The  old  man  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  "You  look  honest, 
sonny.  I've  been  looking  for  an  honest  feller  fer  a'most  a 
week.  Fve  set  on  this  railing  fer  six  days,"he  cried,  plaintively. 

He  drew  forth  a  letter  and  handed  it  to  Tom. 

"Read  it  fer  me,  sonny,  read  it,"  he  said,  coaxingly. 

Tom  took  the  letter  and  leaned  back  against  the  railings. 
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As  he  opened  it  and  prepared  to  read,  the  old  man  wriggled 
like  a  child  at  a  forbidden  feast. 

Thundering  trucks  made  frequent  interruptions,  and  seven 
men  in  a  hurry  jogged  Tom's  elbow,  but  he  succeeded  in 
reading  what  follows: 

Office  of  Ketchum  R.  Jones,  Attorney-at-Law, 
Tin  Can,  Nevada,  May  19, 1 8 — . 
Rufus  Wilkins,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  as  yet  received  no  acknowledgment  of  the  draft  from 
the  sale  of  the  north  section  lots,  which  I  forwarded  to  you  on  25th  June.  I 
would  request  an  immediate  reply  concerning  it. 

Since  my  last  I  have  sold  the  three  corner  lots  at  five  thousand  each. 
The  city  grew  so  rapidly  in  that  direction  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
brick  stores  almost  before  you  would  know  it.  I  have  also  sold  for  four 
thousand  dollars  the  ten  acres  of  out-lying  sage-brush,  which  you  once 
foolishly  tried  to  give  away.  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Boston,  bought  the  tract.  He 
is  very  shrewd,  no  doubt,  but  he  hasn't  been  in  the  west  long.  Still,  I  think 
if  he  holds  it  for  about  a  thousand  years,  he  may  come  out  all  right. 

I  worked  him  with  the  projected-horse-car-line  gag. 

Inform  me  of  the  address  of  your  New  York  attorneys,  and  I  will  send 
on  the  papers.  Pray  do  not  neglect  to  write  me  concerning  the  draft  sent 
on  25th  June. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  say  that  if  you  have  any  eastern  friends  who  are 
after  good  western  investments  inform  them  of  the  glorious  future  of  Tin 
Can.  We  now  have  three  railroads,  a  bank,  an  electric  light  plant,  a  pro- 
jected horse-car  line,  and  an  art  society.  Also,  a  saw  manufactory,  a  pa- 
tent car-wheel  mill,  and  a  Methodist  Church.  Tin  Can  is  marching  forward 
to  take  her  proud  stand  as  the  metropolis  of  the  west.  The  rose-hued  fu- 
ture holds  no  glories  to  which  Tin  Can  does  not 

Tom  stopped  abruptly.  "I  guess  the  important  part  of 
the  letter  came  first,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  cried  the  old  man,  "I've  heard  enough.  It  is  just 
as  I  thought.  George  has  robbed  his  dad."  The  old  man's 
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frail  body  quivered  with  grief.  Two  tears  trickled  slowly 
down  the  furrows  of  his  face. 

"Come,  come,  now,"  said  Tom,  patting  him  tenderly  on 
the  back.  "Brace  up,  old  feller.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to 
get  a  lawyer  and  go  put  the  screws  on  George." 

"Is  it  really?"  asked  the  old  man,  eagerly. 

"Certainly,  it  is,"  said  Tom. 

"All  right,"  cried  the  old  man,  with  enthusiasm. "Tell  me 
where  to  get  one."  He  slid  down  from  the  railing  and  pre- 
pared to  start  off. 

Tom  reflected.  "Well,"  he  said,  finally,  "I  might  do  for 
one  myself." 

"What!"  shouted  the  old  man  in  a  voice  of  admiration. 
"Are  you  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  reader  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Tom  again,  "I  might  appear  to  advantage 
as  one.  All  you  need  is  a  big  front,"  he  added,  slowly.  He 
was  a  profane  young  man. 

The  old  man  seized  him  by  the  arm.  "Come  on,  then," 
he  cried,  "and  we'll  go  put  the  screws  on  George." 

Tom  permitted  himself  to  be  dragged  by  the  weak  arms 
of  his  companion  around  a  corner  and  along  a  side  street. 
As  they  proceeded,  he  was  internally  bracing  himself  for  a 
struggle,  and  putting  large  bales  of  self-assurance  around 
where  they  would  be  likely  to  obstruct  the  advance  of  dis- 
covery and  defeat. 

By  the  time  they  reached  a  brown-stone  house,  hidden 
away  in  a  street  of  shops  and  warehouses,  his  mental  bal- 
ance was  so  admirable  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  possession 
of  enough  information  and  brains  to  ruin  half  of  the  city, 
and  he  was  no  more  concerned  about  the  king,  queen, 
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deuce,  and  trey  than  if  they  had  been  discards  that  didn't 
fit  his  draw.  He  infused  so  much  confidence  and  courage  into 
his  companion  that  the  old  man  went  along  the  street  breath- 
ing war,  like  a  decrepit  hound  on  the  scent  of  new  blood. 

He  ambled  up  the  steps  of  the  brown-stone  house  as  if  he 
were  charging  earthworks.  He  unlocked  the  door,  and  they 
passed  along  a  dark  hallway.  In  a  rear  room  they  found  a 
man  seated  at  table  engaged  with  a  very  late  breakfast.  He 
had  a  diamond  in  his  shirt-front  and  a  bit  of  egg  on  his  cuff. 

1  'George,' '  said  the  old  man  in  a  fierce  voice  that  came  from 
his  aged  throat  with  a  sound  like  the  crackle  of  burning  twigs, 
"here's  my  lawyer,  Mr.  er — ah — Smith,  and  we  want  to  know 
what  you  did  with  the  draft  that  was  sent  on  25th  June." 

The  old  man  delivered  the  words  as  if  each  one  was  a 
musket-shot.  George's  coffee  spilled  softly  upon  the  table- 
cover,  and  his  fingers  worked  convulsively  upon  a  slice  of 
bread.  He  turned  a  white,  astonished  face  toward  the  old 
man  and  the  intrepid  Thomas. 

The  latter,  straight  and  tall,  with  a  highly  legal  air, 
stood  at  the  old  man's  side.  His  glowing  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  face  of  the  man  at  the  table.  They  seemed  like 
two  little  detective  cameras  taking  pictures  of  the  other 
man's  thoughts. 

"Father,  what  d-do  you  mean?"  faltered  George,  totally 
unable  to  withstand  the  two  cameras  and  the  highly  legal  air. 

"What  do  I  mean?"  said  the  old  man  with  a  feeble  roar, 
as  from  an  ancient  lion.  "I  mean  that  draft — that's  what  I 
mean.  Give  it  up  or  we'll — we'll" — he  paused  to  gain  cour- 
age by  a  glance  at  the  formidable  figure  at  his  side — "we'll 
put  the  screws  on  you." 
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"Well,  I  was — I  was  only  borrowin'  it  for  'bout  a  month," 
said  George. 

"Ah,"  said  Tom. 

George  started,  glared  at  Tom,  and  then  began  to  shiver 
like  an  animal  with  a  broken  back.  There  were  a  few  mo- 
ments of  silence.  The  old  man  was  fumbling  about  in  his 
mind  for  more  imprecations.  George  was  wilting  and  turn- 
ing limp  before  the  glittering  orbs  of  the  valiant  attorney. 
The  latter,  content  with  the  exalted  advantage  he  had  gained 
by  the  use  of  the  expression  "Ah,"  spoke  no  more,  but  con- 
tinued to  stare. 

"Well,"  said  George,  finally,  in  a  weak  voice,  "I  s'pose  I 
can  give  you  a  cheque  for  it,  'though  I  was  only  borrowin* 
it  for  'bout  a  month.  I  don't  think  you  have  treated  me 
fairly,  father,  with  your  lawyers  and  your  threats,  and  all 
that.  But  I'll  give  you  the  cheque." 

The  old  man  turned  to  his  attorney.  "Well?"  he  asked. 

Tom  looked  at  the  son  and  held  an  impressive  debate 
with  himself.  "I  think  we  may  accept  the  cheque,"  he  said 
coldly  after  a  time. 

George  arose  and  tottered  across  the  room.  He  drew  a 
cheque  that  made  the  attorney's  heart  come  privately  into 
his  mouth.  As  he  and  his  client  passed  triumphantly  out, 
he  turned  a  last  highly  legal  glare  upon  George  that  re- 
duced that  individual  to  a  mere  paste. 

On  the  sidewalk  the  old  man  went  into  a  spasm  of  delight 
and  called  his  attorney  all  the  admiring  and  endearing  names 
there  were  to  be  had. 

"Lord,  how  you  settled  him,"  he  cried  ecstatically. 

They  walked  slowly  back  toward  Broadway.  "The  scoun- 
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drel,"  murmured  the  old  man.  "I'll  never  see  'im  again. 
I'll  desert  'im.  I'll  find  a  nice  quiet  boarding-place  and " 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Tom.  "I  know  one.  I'll  take  you 
right  up" — which  he  did. 

He  came  near  being  happy  ever  after.  The  old  man  lived 
at  advanced  rates  in  the  front  room  at  Tom's  boarding- 
house.  And  the  latter  basked  in  the  proprietress's  smiles, 
which  had  a  commercial  value,  and  were  a  great  improve- 
ment on  many  we  see. 

The  old  man,  with  his  quantities  of  sage-brush,  thought 
Thomas  owned  all  the  virtues  mentioned  in  high-class  liter- 
ature, and  his  opinion,  too,  was  of  commercial  value.  Also, 
he  knew  a  man  who  knew  another  man  who  received  an 
impetus  which  made  him  engage  Thomas  on  terms  that 
were  highly  satisfactory.  Then  it  was  that  the  latter  learned 
he  had  not  succeeded  sooner  because  he  did  not  know  a 
man  who  knew  another  man. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Tom  grew  to  be  Thomas  G.  Some- 
body. He  achieved  that  position  in  life  from  which  he  could 
hold  out  for  good  wines  when  he  went  to  poor  restaurants. 
His  name  became  entangled  with  the  name  of  Wilkins  in 
the  ownership  of  vast  and  valuable  tracts  of  sage-brush  in 
Tin  Can,  Nevada. 

At  the  present  day  he  is  so  great  that  he  lunches  frugally 
at  high  prices.  His  fame  has  spread  through  the  land  as  a 
man  who  carved  his  way  to  fortune  with  no  help  but  his  un- 
daunted pluck,  his  tireless  energy,  and  his  sterling  integrity. 

Newspapers  apply  to  him  now,  and  he  writes  long  signed 
articles  to  struggling  young  men,  in  which  he  gives  the  best 
possible  advice  as  to  how  to  become  wealthy.  In  these  arti- 
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cles,  he,  in  a  burst  of  glorification,  cites  the  king,  queen, 
deuce,  and  trey,  the  four  aces,  and  all  that.  He  alludes 
tenderly  to  the  nickel  he  borrowed  and  spent  for  cigarettes 
as  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 

"To  succeed  in  life,"  he  writes,  "the  youth  of  America 
have  only  to  see  an  old  man  seated  upon  a  railing  and 
smoking  a  clay  pipe.  Then  go  up  and  ask  him  for  a  match." 
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'sually  a  poker  game  is  a  picture  of  peace.  There  is 
no  drama  so  low-voiced  and  serene  and  monotonous.  If  an 
amateur  loser  does  not  softly  curse,  there  is  no  orchestral 
support.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  absorbing 
occupations  known  to  intelligent  American  manhood;  here 
a  year's  reflection  is  compressed  into  a  moment  of  thought; 
here  the  nerves  may  stand  on  end  and  scream  to  themselves, 
but  a  tranquillity  as  from  heaven  is  only  interrupted  by  the 
click  of  chips.  The  higher  the  stakes  the  more  quiet  the 
scene;  this  is  a  law  that  applies  everywhere  save  on  the  stage. 

And  yet  sometimes  in  a  poker  game  things  happen. 
Everybody  remembers  the  celebrated  corner  on  bay  rum 
that  was  triumphantly  consummated  by  Robert  F.  Cinch, 
of  Chicago,  assisted  by  the  United  States  courts  and  what- 
ever other  federal  power  he  needed.  Robert  F.  Cinch  en- 
joyed his  victory  four  months.  Then  he  died,  and  young 
Bobbie  Cinch  came  to  New  York  in  order  to  more  clearly 
demonstrate  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fun  in  twenty- 
two  million  dollars. 

Old  Henry  Spuytendyvil  owns  all  the  real  estate  in  New 
York  save  that  previously  appropriated  by  the  hospitals 
and  Central  Park.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  Bob's  father. 
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When  Bob  appeared  in  New  York,  Spuytendyvil  enter- 
tained him  correctly.  It  came  to  pass  that  they  just  naturally 
played  poker. 

One  night  they  were  having  a  small  game  in  an  up-town 
hotel.  There  were  five  of  them,  including  two  lawyers  and 
a  politician.  The  stakes  depended  on  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual fortune. 

Bobbie  Cinch  had  won  rather  heavily.  He  was  as  gener- 
ous as  sunshine,  and  when  luck  chases  a  generous  man  it 
chases  him  hard,  even  though  he  cannot  bet  with  all  the 
skill  of  his  opponents. 

Old  Spuytendyvil  had  lost  a  considerable  amount.  One 
of  the  lawyers  from  time  to  time  smiled  quietly,  because  he 
knew  Spuytendyvil  well,  and  he  knew  that  anything  with 
the  name  of  loss  attached  to  it  sliced  the  old  man's  heart 
into  sections. 

At  midnight  Archie  Bracketts,  the  actor,  came  into  the 
room.  "How  you  holding  'em,  Bob?"  said  he. 

"Pretty  well,"  said  Bob. 

"Having  any  luck,  Mr.  Spuytendyvil?" 

"Blooming  bad,"  grunted  the  old  man. 

Bracketts  laughed  and  put  his  foot  on  the  round  of  Spuy- 
tendyvil's  chair.  "There,"  said  he,  "I'll  queer  your  luck  for 
you."  Spuytendyvil  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table.  "Bobbie," 
said  the  actor,  presently,  as  young  Cinch  won  another  pot, 
"I  guess  I  better  knock  your  luck."  So  he  took  his  foot 
from  the  old  man's  chair  and  placed  it  on  Bob's  chair.  The 
lad  grinned  good-naturedly  and  said  he  didn't  care. 

Bracketts  was  in  a  position  to  scan  both  of  the  hands.  It 
was  Bob's  ante,  and  old  Spuytendyvil  threw  in  a  red  chip. 
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Everybody  passed  out  up  to  Bobbie.  He  filled  in  the  pot 
and  drew  a  card. 

Spuytendyvil  drew  a  card.  Bracketts,  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  saw  him  holding  the  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven 
of  diamonds.  Theatrically  speaking,  straight  flushes  are  as 
frequent  as  berries  on  a  juniper-tree,  but  as  a  matter  of 
truth  the  reason  that  straight  flushes  are  so  admired  is  that 
they  are  not  as  common  as  berries  on  a  juniper-tree.  Brack- 
etts stared;  drew  a  cigar  slowly  from  his  pocket;  and,  plac- 
ing it  between  his  teeth,  forgot  its  existence. 

Bobbie  was  the  only  other  stayer.  Bracketts  flashed  an 
eye  for  the  lad's  hand  and  saw  the  nine,  eight,  six,  and  five 
of  hearts.  Now,  there  are  but  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
emotions  possible  to  the  human  mind,  and  Bracketts  im- 
mediately had  them  all.  Under  the  impression  that  he  had 
finished  his  cigar,  he  took  it  from  his  mouth  and  tossed  it 
toward  the  grate  without  turning  his  eyes  to  follow  its  flight. 

There  happened  to  be  a  complete  silence  around  the  green- 
clothed  table.  Spuytendyvil  was  studying  his  hand  with  a 
kind  of  contemptuous  smile,  but  in  his  eyes  there  perhaps 
was  to  be  seen  a  cold,  stern  light  expressing  something 
sinister  and  relentless. 

Young  Bob  sat  as  he  had  sat.  As  the  pause  grew  longer, 
he  looked  up  once  inquiringly  at  Spuytendyvil. 

The  old  man  reached  for  a  white  chip.  "Well,  mine  are  worth 
about  that  much,"  said  he,  tossing  it  into  the  pot.  There- 
upon he  leaned  back  comfortably  in  his  chair  and  renewed 
his  stare  at  the  five  straight  diamonds.  Young  Bob  extended 
his  hand  leisurely  toward  his  stack.  It  occurred  to  Bracketts 
that  he  was  smoking,  but  he  found  no  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
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The  lad  fingered  his  chips  and  looked  pensively  at  his 
hand.  The  silence  of  those  moments  oppressed  Bracketts 
like  the  smoke  from  a  conflagration. 

Bobbie  Cinch  continued  for  some  moments  to  coolly  ob- 
serve his  cards.  At  last  he  breathed  a  little  sigh  and  said, 
"Well,  Mr.  Spuytendyvil,  I  can't  play  a  sure  thing  against 
you."  He  threw  in  a  white  chip.  "I'll  just  call  you.  I've  got 
a  straight  flush."  He  faced  down  his  cards. 

Old  Spuytendyvil's  fear,  horror,  and  rage  could  only  be 
equalled  in  volume  to  a  small  explosion  of  gasolene.  He 
dashed  his  cards  upon  the  table.  "There!"  he  shouted,  glar- 
ing frightfully  at  Bobbie.  "I've  got  a  straight  flush,  too! 
And  mine  is  Jack  high!" 

Bobbie  was  at  first  paralysed  with  amazement,  but  in  a 
moment  he  recovered,  and,  apparently  observing  something 
amusing  in  the  situation,  he  grinned. 

Archie  Bracketts,  having  burst  his  bond  of  silence,  yelled 
for  joy  and  relief.  He  smote  Bobbie  on  the  shoulder.  "Bob, 
my  boy,"  he  cried  exuberantly,  "you're  no  gambler,  but 
you're  a  mighty  good  fellow,  and  if  you  hadn't  been  you 
would  be  losing  a  good  many  dollars  this  minute." 

Old  Spuytendyvil  glowered  at  Bracketts.  "Stop  making 
such  an  infernal  din,  will  you,  Archie?"  he  said  morosely. 
His  throat  seemed  filled  with  pounded  glass.  "Pass  the 
whisky." 
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:'s  rotten,,,  said  Grief. 

"Oh,  it's  fair,  old  man.  Still,  I  would  not  call  it  a  great 
contribution  to  American  art,"  said  Wrinkles. 

"You've  got  a  good  thing,  Gaunt,  if  you  go  at  it  right," 
said  little  Pennoyer. 

These  were  all  volunteer  orations.  The  boys  had  come  in 
one  by  one  and  spoken  their  opinions.  Gaunt  listened  to 
them  no  more  than  if  they  had  been  so  many  match-pedlars. 
He  never  heard  anything  close  at  hand,  and  he  never  saw 
anything  excepting  that  which  transpired  across  a  mystic 
wide  sea.  The  shadow  of  his  thoughts  was  in  his  eyes,  a  little 
grey  mist,  and,  when  what  you  said  to  him  had  passed  out 
of  your  mind,  he  asked:  "Wha-a-at?"  It  was  understood 
that  Gaunt  was  very  good  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  the 
universe,  which  was  noisy  and  interested  in  itself.  All  the 
younger  men,  moved  by  an  instinct  of  faith,  declared  that 
he  would  one  day  be  a  great  artist  if  he  would  only  move 
faster  than  a  pyramid.  In  the  meantime  he  did  not  hear 
their  voices.  Occasionally  when  he  saw  a  man  take  vivid 
pleasure  in  life,  he  faintly  evinced  an  admiration.  It  seemed 
to  strike  him  as  a  feat.  As  for  him,  he  was  watching  that 
silver  pageant  across  a  sea. 
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When  he  came  from  Paris  to  New  York  somebody  told 
him  that  he  must  make  his  living.  He  went  to  see  some 
book  publishers,  and  talked  to  them  in  his  manner — as  if 
he  had  just  been  stunned.  At  last  one  of  them  gave  him 
drawings  to  do,  and  it  did  not  surprise  him.  It  was  merely 
as  if  rain  had  come  down. 

Great  Grief  went  to  see  him  in  his  studio,  and  returned 
to  the  den  to  say:  "Gaunt  is  working  in  his  sleep.  Somebody 
ought  to  set  fire  to  him." 

It  was  then  that  the  others  went  over  and  smoked,  and 
gave  their  opinions  of  a  drawing.  Wrinkles  said:  "Are  you 
really  looking  at  it,  Gaunt?  I  don't  think  you've  seen  it 
yet,  Gaunt." 

"What?" 

"Why  don't  you  look  at  it?" 

When  Wrinkles  departed,  the  model,  who  was  resting  at 
that  time,  followed  him  into  the  hall  and  waved  his  arms 

in  rage.  "That  feller's  crazy.  Yeh  ought  t'  see "  and  he 

recited  lists  of  all  the  wrongs  that  can  come  to  models. 

It  was  a  superstitious  little  band  over  in  the  den.  They 
talked  often  of  Gaunt.  "He's  got  pictures  in  his  eyes,"  said 
Wrinkles.  Each  new  flounder  by  Gaunt  made  a  stir  in  the 
den.  It  awed  them,  and  they  waited. 

At  last  one  morning  Gaunt  burst  into  the  room.  They 
were  all  as  dead  men. 

"I'm  going  to  paint  a  picture."  The  mist  in  his  eyes  was 
pierced  by  a  gleam.  His  gestures  were  wild  and  extravagant. 
Grief,  stretched  out  smoking  on  the  bed,  Wrinkles  and  little 
Pennoyer  working  at  their  drawing-boards  tilted  against 
the  table,  were  suddenly  frozen.  If  bronze  statues  had  come 
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and  danced  heavily  before  them,  they  could  not  have  been 
thrilled  further. 

Gaunt  tried  to  tell  them  of  something,  but  it  became 
knotted  in  his  throat,  and  then  suddenly  he  dashed  out  again. 

Later  they  went  earnestly  over  to  Gaunt's  studio.  Per- 
haps he  would  tell  them  of  what  he  saw  across  the  sea. 

He  lay  dead  upon  the  floor.  There  was  a  little  grey  mist 
before  his  eyes. 

When  they  finally  arrived  home  that  night  they  took  a 
long  time  to  undress  for  bed,  and  then  came  the  moment 
when  they  waited  for  some  one  to  put  out  the  gas.  Grief 
said  at  last,  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  brain  is  desper- 
ately driven:  "I  wonder — I — what  do  you  suppose  he  was 
going  to  paint?" 

Wrinkles  reached  and  turned  out  the  gas,  and  from  the 
sudden  profound  darkness,  he  said:  "There  is  a  mistake. 
He  couldn't  have  had  pictures  in  his  eyes." 
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THREE  FABLES 


_       -_       HOW  THE  DONKEY  LIFTED  THE  HILLS 

JL  v  JLany  people  suppose  that  the  donkey  is  lazy.  This  is 
a  great  mistake.  It  is  his  pride. 

Years  ago,  there  was  nobody  quite  so  fine  as  the  donkey. 
He  was  a  great  swell  in  those  times.  No  one  could  express 
an  opinion  of  anything  without  the  donkey  showing  where 
he  was  in  it.  No  one  could  mention  the  name  of  an  impor- 
tant personage  without  the  donkey  declaring  how  well  he 
knew  him.  The  donkey  was,  above  all  things,  a  proud  and 
aristocratic  beast. 

One  day  a  party  of  animals  were  discussing  one  thing 
and  another,  until  finally  the  conversation  drifted  around 
to  mythology. 

"I  have  always  admired  that  giant,  Atlas,"  observed  the 
ox  in  the  course  of  the  conversation.  "It  was  amazing  how 
he  could  carry  things." 

"Oh,  yes — Atlas,"  said  the  donkey.  "I  knew  him  very 
well.  I  once  met  a  man  and  we  got  talking  of  Atlas.  I  ex- 
pressed my  admiration  for  the  giant  and  my  desire  to  meet 
him  some  day,  if  possible.  Whereupon  the  man  said  there 
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was  nothing  quite  so  easy.  He  was  sure  that  his  dear  friend, 
Atlas,  would  be  happy  to  meet  so  charming  a  donkey.  Was 
I  at  leisure  next  Monday?  Well,  then,  could  I  dine  with 
him  upon  that  date?  So,  you  see,  it  was  all  arranged.  I 
found  Atlas  to  be  a  very  pleasant  fellow." 

"It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me  how  he  could  have 
carried  the  earth  on  his  back,"  said  the  horse. 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir,  nothing  is  more  simple,"  cried  the 
donkey.  "One  has  only  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  it,  and 
then — do  it.  That  is  all.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  wished  I 
could  carry  a  range  of  mountains  upon  my  back." 

All  the  others  said,  "Oh,  my!" 

"Yes,  I  could,"  asserted  the  donkey,  stoutly.  "It  is  merely 
a  question  of  making  up  one's  mind.  I  will  bet." 

"I  will  wager  also,"  said  the  horse.  "I  will  wager  my  ears 
that  you  can't  carry  a  range  of  mountains  upon  your  back." 

"Done,"  cried  the  donkey. 

Forthwith  the  party  of  animals  set  out  for  the  mountains. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  donkey  paused  and  said,  "Oh,  but 
look  here.  Who  will  place  this  range  of  mountains  upon  my 
back?  Surely  I  can  not  be  expected  to  do  the  loading  also." 

Here  was  a  great  question.  The  party  consulted.  At  length 
the  ox  said,  "We  will  have  to  ask  some  men  to  shovel  the 
mountain  upon  the  donkey's  back." 

Most  of  the  others  clapped  their  hoofs  or  their  paws  and 
cried,  "Ah,  that  is  the  thing." 

The  horse,  however,  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  "I  don't 
know  about  these  men.  They  are  very  sly.  They  will  in- 
troduce some  deviltry  into  the  affair." 

"Why,  how  silly,"  said  the  donkey.  "Apparently  you  do 
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not  understand  men.  They  are  the  most  gentle,  guileless 
creatures." 

"Well,"  retorted  the  horse,  "I  will  doubtless  be  able  to  es- 
cape, since  I  am  not  to  be  encumbered  with  any  mountains. 
Proceed." 

The  donkey  smiled  in  derision  at  these  observations  by 
the  horse. 

Presently  they  came  upon  some  men  who  were  labour- 
ing away  like  mad,  digging  ditches,  felling  trees,  gathering 
fruits,  carrying  water,  building  huts. 

"Look  at  these  men,  would  you,"  said  the  horse.  "Can 
you  trust  them  after  this  exhibition  of  their  depravity? 
See  how  each  one  selfishly " 

The  donkey  interrupted  with  a  loud  laugh.  "What  non- 
sense!" 

And  then  he  cried  out  to  the  men,  "Ho,  my  friends,  will 
you  please  come  and  shovel  a  range  of  mountains  upon 
my  back?" 

"What?" 

"Will  you  please  come  and  shovel  a  range  of  mountains 
upon  my  back?" 

The  men  were  silent  for  a  time.  Then  they  went  apart 
and  debated.  They  gesticulated  a  great  deal.  Some  appar- 
ently said  one  thing  and  some  another.  At  last  they  paused, 
and  one  of  their  number  came  forward.  "Why  do  you  wish 
a  range  of  mountains  shovelled  upon  your  back?" 

"It  is  a  wager,"  cried  the  donkey. 

The  men  consulted  again.  And  as  the  discussion  became 
older,  their  heads  went  closer  and  closer  together,  until 
they  merely  whispered,  and  did  not  gesticulate  at  all.  Ul- 
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timately  they  cried,  "Yes,  certainly  we  will  shovel  a  range 
of  mountains  upon  your  back  for  you." 

"Ah,  thanks,"  said  the  donkey. 

"Here  is  surely  some  deviltry,"  said  the  horse  behind  his 
hoof  to  the  ox. 

The  entire  party  proceeded  then  to  the  mountains.  The 
donkey  drew  a  long  breath  and  braced  his  legs. 

"Are  you  ready?"  asked  the  men. 

"All  ready,"  cried  the  donkey. 

The  men  began  to  shovel. 

The  dirt  and  stones  flew  over  the  donkey's  back  in  showers. 
1 1  was  not  long  before  his  legs  were  hidden  Presently  only  his 
neck  and  head  remained  in  view.Then  at  last  this  wise  donkey 
vanished.  There  had  been  made  no  great  effect  upon  the 
range  of  mountains.  They  still  towered  toward  the  sky. 

The  watching  crowd  saw  a  heap  of  dirt  and  stones  make  a 
little  movement,  and  then  was  heard  a  muffled  cry.  "Enough ! 
Enough!  It  was  not  two  ranges  of  mountains!  It  is  not 
fair!  It  is  not  fair!" 

But  the  men  only  laughed  as  they  shovelled  on. 

"Enough!  Enough!  Oh,  woe  is  me — thirty  snow-capped 
peaks  upon  my  little  back.  Ah,  these  false,  false  men!  Oh, 
virtuous,  wise,  and  holy  men,  desist." 

The  men  again  laughed.  They  were  as  busy  as  fiends  with 
their  shovels. 

"Ah,  brutal,  cowardly,  accursed  men;  ah,  good,  gentle, 
and  holy  men,  please  remove  some  of  those  damnable  peaks. 
I  will  adore  your  beautiful  shovels  for  ever.  I  will  be  slave 
to  the  beckoning  of  your  little  fingers.  I  will  no  longer  be 
my  own  donkey — I  will  be  your  donkey." 
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The  men  burst  into  a  triumphant  shout  and  ceased  shovel- 
ling. "Swear  it,  mountain-carrier." 

"I  swear!  I  swear!  I  swear!" 

The  other  animals  scampered  away  then,  for  these  men  in 
their  plots  and  plans  were  very  terrible. "Poor  old  foolish  fel- 
low," cried  the  horse;' 'he  may  keep  his  ears.  He  will  need  them 
to  hear  and  count  the  blows  that  are  now  to  fall  upon  him." 

The  men  unearthed  the  donkey.  They  beat  him  with 
their  shovels.  "Ho,  come  on,  slave."  Encrusted  with  earth, 
yellow-eyed  from  fright,  the  donkey  limped  toward  his 
prison.  His  ears  hung  down  like  leaves  of  the  plantain  dur- 
ing the  great  rain. 

So,  now,  when  you  see  a  donkey  with  a  church,  a  palace, 
and  three  villages  upon  his  back,  and  he  goes  with  infinite 
slowness,  moving  but  one  leg  at  a  time,  do  not  think  him 
lazy.  It  is  his  pride. 

II 
THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  MOON 

The  Strong  Man  of  the  Hills  lost  his  wife.  Immediately  he 
went  abroad,  calling  aloud.  The  people  all  crouched  afar 
in  the  dark  of  their  huts,  and  cried  to  him  when  he  was  yet 
a  long  distance  away:  "No,  no,  great  chief,  we  have  not 
even  seen  the  imprint  of  your  wife's  sandal  in  the  sand.  If 
we  had  seen  it,  you  would  have  found  us  bowed  down  in 
worship  before  the  marks  of  her  ten  glorious  brown  toes, 
for  we  are  but  poor  devils  of  Indians,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  sunrays  on  her  hair  would  have  turned  our  eyes  to  dust." 
"Her  toes  are  not  brown.  They  are  pink,"  said  the  Strong 
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Man  from  the  Hills.  "Therefore  do  I  believe  that  you  speak 
the  truth  when  you  say  you  have  not  seen  her,  good  little 
men  of  the  valley.  In  this  matter  of  her  great  loveliness, 
however,  you  speak  a  little  too  strongly.  As  she  is  no  longer 
among  my  possessions,  I  have  no  mind  to  hear  her  praised. 
Whereabouts  is  the  best  man  of  you?" 

None  of  them  had  stomach  for  this  honour  at  the  time. 
They  surmised  that  the  Strong  Man  of  the  Hills  had  some 
plan  for  combat,  and  they  knew  that  the  best  of  them 
would  have  in  this  encounter  only  the  strength  of  the  meat 
in  the  grip  of  the  fire.  "Great  King,"  they  said,  in  one 
voice,  "there  is  no  best  man  here." 

"How  is  this?"  roared  the  Strong  Man.  "There  must  be 
one  who  excels.  It  is  a  law.  Let  him  step  forward,  then." 

But  they  solemnly  shook  their  heads.  "There  is  no  best 
man  here." 

The  Strong  Man  turned  upon  them  so  furiously  that 
many  fell  to  the  ground.  "There  must  be  one.  Let  him  step 
forward."  Shivering,  they  huddled  together  and  tried,  in 
their  fear,  to  thrust  each  other  toward  the  Strong  Man. 

At  this  time  a  young  philosopher  approached  the  throng 
slowly.  The  philosophers  of  that  age  were  all  young  men  in 
the  full  heat  of  life.  The  old  greybeards  were,  for  the  most 
part,  very  stupid,  and  were  so  accounted. 

"Strong  Man  from  the  Hills,"  said  the  young  philoso- 
pher, "go  to  yonder  brook  and  bathe.  Then  come  and  eat 
of  this  fruit.  Then  gaze  for  a  time  at  the  blue  sky  and  the 
green  earth.  Afterward  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"You  are  not  so  wise  that  I  am  obliged  to  bathe  before 
listening  to  you?"  demanded  the  Strong  Man,  insolently. 
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"No,"  said  the  young  philosopher.  All  the  people  thought 
this  reply  very  strange. 

"Why,  then,  must  I  bathe  and  eat  of  fruit  and  gaze  at 
the  earth  and  the  sky?" 

"Because  they  are  pleasant  things  to  do." 

"Have  I,  do  you  think,  any  thirst  at  this  time  for  pleas- 
ant things?" 

"Bathe,  eat,  gaze,"  said  the  young  philosopher  with  a 
gesture. 

The  Strong  Man  did,  indeed,  whirl  his  bronzed  and  ter- 
rible limbs  in  the  silver  water.  Then  he  lay  in  the  shadow 
of  a  tree  and  ate  the  cool  fruit  and  gazed  at  the  sky  and  the 
earth.  "This  is  a  fine  comfort,"  he  said.  After  a  time  he 
suddenly  struck  his  forehead  with  his  finger.  "By  the  way, 
did  I  tell  you  that  my  wife  had  fled  from  me?" 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  young  philosopher. 

Later  the  Strong  Man  slept  peacefully.  The  young  phi- 
losopher smiled. 

But  in  the  night  the  little  men  of  the  valley  came  clam- 
ouring :"0  Strong  Man  of  the  Hills, the  moon  derides  you!" 

The  philosopher  went  to  them  in  the  darkness.  "Be  still, 
little  people.  It  is  nothing.  The  derision  of  the  moon  is 
nothing." 

But  the  little  men  of  the  valley  would  not  cease  their 
uproar.  "O  Strong  Man!  Strong  Man,  awake!  Awake!  The 
moon  derides  you !" 

Then  the  Strong  Man  aroused  and  shook  his  locks  away 
from  his  eyes.  "What  is  it,  good  little  men  of  the  valley?" 

"O  Strong  Man,  the  moon  derides  you!  O  Strong  Man!" 

The  Strong  Man  looked,  and  there,  indeed,  was  the  moon 
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laughing  down  at  him.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  roared.  "Ah, 
old,  fat  lump  of  moon,  you  laugh!  Have  you  seen  my  wife?" 

The  moon  said  no  word,  but  merely  smiled  in  a  way  that 
was  like  a  flash  of  silver  bars. 

"Well,  then,  moon,  take  this  home  to  her,"  thundered 
the  Strong  Man,  and  he  hurled  his  spear. 

The  moon  clapped  both  hands  to  its  eye,  and  cried:  "Oh! 
Oh!" 

The  little  people  of  the  valley  cried:  "Oh,  this  terrible 
Strong  Man!  He  has  smitten  our  sacred  moon  in  the  eye!" 

The  young  philosopher  cried  nothing  at  all. 

The  Strong  Man  threw  his  coat  of  crimson  feathers  upon 
the  ground.  He  took  his  knife  and  felt  its  edge.  "Look  you, 
philosopher,"  he  said.  "I  have  lost  my  wife;  and  the  bath, 
the  meal  of  fruit  in  the  shade,  the  sight  of  sky  and  earth 
are  still  good  to  me.  But  when  this  false  moon  derides  me, 
there  must  be  a  killing." 

"I  understand  you,"  said  the  young  philosopher. 

The  Strong  Man  ran  off  into  the  night.  The  little  men  of 
the  valley  clapped  their  hands  in  ecstasy  and  terror.  "Ah! 
ah!  what  a  battle  will  there  be!" 

The  Strong  Man  went  into  his  own  hills  and  gathered 
there  many  great  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees.  It  was  strange 
to  see  him,  erect  upon  a  peak  of  the  mountains  and  hurling 
these  things  at  the  moon.  He  kept  the  air  full  of  them. 

"Fat  moon,  come  closer,"  he  shouted.  "Come  closer,  and 
let  it  be  my  knife  against  your  knife.  Oh,  to  think  that  we 
are  obliged  to  tolerate  such  an  old,  fat,  stupid,  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  moon.  You  are  ugly  as  death,  while  I Oh, 

moon,  you  stole  my  beloved,  and  it  was  nothing,  but  when 
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you  stole  my  beloved  and  laughed  at  me,  it  became  another 
matter.  And  yet  you  are  so  ugly,  so  fat,  so  stupid,  so  lazy, 
so  good-for-nothing.  Ah,  I  shall  go  mad!  Come  closer,  moon, 
and  let  me  examine  your  round  grey  skull  with  this  club." 

And  he  always  kept  the  air  full  of  great  missiles. 

The  moon  merely  laughed,  and  said:  "Why  should  I 
come  closer?" 

Wildly  did  the  Strong  Man  pile  rock  upon  rock.  He 
builded  him  a  tower  that  was  the  father  of  all  towers.  It 
made  the  mountains  to  appear  to  be  babes.  Upon  the  sum- 
mit of  it  he  swung  his  great  club  and  flourished  his  knife. 

The  little  men  in  the  valley  far  below  beheld  a  great  storm, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  they  said:  "Look,  the  moon  is  dead." 
The  cry  went  to  and  fro  on  the  earth:  "The  moon  is  dead!" 

The  Strong  Man  went  to  the  home  of  the  moon.  She,  the 
sought  one,  lay  upon  a  cloud,  and  her  little  foot  dangled 
over  the  side  of  it.  The  Strong  Man  took  this  little  foot  in 
his  two  hands  and  kissed  it.  "Ah,  beloved!"  he  moaned,  "I 
would  rather  this  little  foot  was  upon  my  dead  neck  than 
that  the  moon  should  ever  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  it." 

She  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  cloud  and  gazed  at  him. 
"How  dusty  you  are.  Why  do  you  puff  so?  Veritably,  you 
are  an  ordinary  person.  Why  did  I  ever  find  you  interesting  ?" 

The  Strong  Man  flung  his  knife  into  the  air  and  turned 
back  toward  the  earth.  "If  the  young  philosopher  had  been 
at  my  elbow,"  he  reflected,  bitterly,  "I  would  doubtless 
have  gone  at  the  matter  in  another  way.  What  does  my 
strength  avail  me  in  this  contest?" 

The  battered  moon,  limping  homeward,  replied  to  the 
Strong  Man  from  the  Hills:  "Ay,  surely.  My  weakness  is 
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in  this  thing  as  strong  as  your  strength.  I  am  victor  with 
my  ugliness,  my  age,  my  stoutness,  my  laziness,  my  good- 
for-nothingness.  Woman  is  woman.  Men  are  equal  in  every- 
thing save  good  fortune.  I  envy  you  not." 


Ill 

THE    VOICE    OF    THE    MOUNTAIN 

The  old  man  Popocatepetl  was  seated  on  a  high  rock  with 
his  white  mantle  about  his  shoulders.  He  looked  at  the  sky, 
he  looked  at  the  sea,  he  looked  at  the  land.  Nowhere  could 
he  see  any  food.  And  he  was  very  hungry,  too. 

Who  can  understand  the  agony  of  a  creature  whose 
stomach  is  as  large  as  a  thousand  churches,  when  this  same 
stomach  is  as  empty  as  a  broken  water-jar? 

He  looked  longingly  at  some  islands  in  the  sea.  "Ah,  those 
flat  cakes!  If  I  had  them."  He  stared  at  storm-clouds  in  the 
sky.  "Ah,  what  a  drink  is  there."  But  the  King  of  Every- 
thing, you  know,  had  forbidden  the  old  man  Popocatepetl 
to  move  at  all,  because  he  feared  that  every  footprint  would 
make  a  great  hole  in  the  land.  So  the  old  fellow  was  obliged 
to  sit  still  and  wait  for  his  food  to  come  within  reach.  Any 
one  who  has  tried  this  plan  knows  what  intervals  lie  be- 
tween meals. 

Once  his  friend,  the  little  eagle,  flew  near,  and  Popoca- 
tepetl called  to  him.  "Ho,  tiny  bird,  come  and  consider 
with  me  as  to  how  I  shall  be  fed." 

The  little  eagle  came  and  spread  his  legs  apart  and  con- 
sidered manfully,  but  he  could  do  nothing  with  the  situa- 
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tion.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "this  is  no  ordinary  hunger  which 
one  goat  will  suffice " 

Popocatepetl  groaned  an  assent. 

"But  it  is  an  enormous  affair,"  continued  the  little  eagle, 
"which  requires  something  like  a  dozen  stars.I  don't  see  what 
can  be  done  unless  we  get  that  little  creature  of  the  earth — 
that  little  animal  with  twotarms,  two  legs,  one  head,  and  a  very 
brave  air,  to  invent  something.  He  is  said  to  be  very  wise." 

"Who  claims  it  for  him?"  asked  Popocatepetl. 

"He  claims  it  for  himself,"  responded  the  eagle. 

"Well,  summon  him.  Let  us  see.  He  is  doubtless  a  kind 
little  animal,  and  when  he  sees  my  distress  he  will  invent 
something." 

"Good!"  The  eagle  flew  until  he  discovered  one  of  these 
small  creatures.  "O  tiny  animal,  the  great  chief  Popoca- 
tepetl summons  you !" 

"Does  he,  indeed!" 

"Popocatepetl,  the  great  chief,"  said  the  eagle  again, 
thinking  that  the  little  animal  had  not  heard  rightly. 

"Well,  and  why  does  he  summon  me?" 

"Because  he  is  in  distress,  and  he  needs  your  assistance." 

The  little  animal  reflected  for  a  time,  and  then  said,  "I 
will  go." 

When  Popocatepetl  perceived  the  little  animal  and  the 
eagle  he  stretched  forth  his  great,  solemn  arms.  "O  blessed 
little  animal  with  two  arms,  two  legs,  a  head,  and  a  very 
brave  air,  help  me  in  my  agony.  Behold  I,  Popocatepetl, 
who  saw  the  King  of  Everything  fashioning  the  stars,  I, 
who  knew  the  sun  in  his  childhood,  I,  Popocatepetl,  appeal 
to  you,  little  animal.  I  am  hungry." 
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After  a  while  the  little  animal  asked:  "How  much  will 
you  pay?" 

"Pay?"  said  Popocatepetl. 

"Pay?"  said  the  eagle. 

"Assuredly,"  quoth  the  little  animal.  "Pay!" 

"But,"  demanded  Popocatepetl,  "were  you  never  hun- 
gry ?  I  tell  you  I  am  hungry,  and  is  your  first  word  then  'pay'  ?" 

The  little  animal  turned  coldly  away.  "O  Popocatepetl, 
how  much  wisdom  has  flown  past  you  since  you  saw  the 
King  of  Everything  fashioning  the  stars  and  since  you  knew 
the  sun  in  his  childhood?  I  said  'pay,'  and,  moreover,  your 
distress  measures  my  price.  It  is  our  law.  Yet  it  is  true  that 
we  did  not  see  the  King  of  Everything  fashioning  the  stars. 
Nor  did  we  know  the  sun  in  his  childhood." 

Then  did  Popocatepetl  roar  and  shake  in  his  rage.  "O 
louse — louse — louse!  Let  us  bargain,  then!  How  much  for 
your  blood?"  Over  the  little  animal  hung  death. 

But  he  instantly  bowed  himself  and  prayed:  "Popoca- 
tepetl, the  great,  you  who  saw  the  King  of  Everything 
fashioning  the  stars,  and  who  knew  the  sun  in  his  childhood, 
forgive  this  poor  little  animal.  Your  sacred  hunger  shall  be 
my  care.  I  am  your  servant." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Popocatepetl  at  once,  for  his  spirit  was 
ever  kindly.  "And  now,  what  will  you  do?" 

The  little  animal  put  his  hand  upon  his  chin  and  re- 
flected. "Well,  it  seems  you  are  hungry,  and  the  King  of 
Everything  has  forbidden  you  to  go  for  food  in  fear  that 
your  monstrous  feet  will  riddle  the  earth  with  holes.  What 
you  need  is  a  pair  of  wings." 

"A  pair  of  wings!"  cried  Popocatepetl,  delightedly. 
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"A  pair  of  wings!"  screamed  the  eagle  in  joy. 

"How  very  simple,  after  all." 

"And  yet  how  wise!" 

"But,"  said  Popocatepetl,  after  the  first  outburst,  "who 
can  make  me  these  wings?" 

The  little  animal  replied:  "I  and  my  kind  are  great  be- 
cause at  times  we  can  make  one  mind  control  a  hundred 
thousand  bodies.  This  is  the  secret  of  our  performance.  It 
will  be  nothing  for  us  to  make  wings  for  even  you,  great 
Popocatepetl.  I  and  my  kind  will  come" — continued  the 
crafty  little  animal — "we  will  come  and  dwell  on  this  beau- 
tiful plain  that  stretches  from  the  sea  to  the  sea,  and  we 
will  make  wings  for  you." 

Popocatepetl  wished  to  embrace  the  little  animal.  "Oh, 
glorious!  Oh,  best  of  little  brutes!  Run!  run!  run!  Summon 
your  kind,  dwell  in  the  plain,  and  make  me  wings.  Ah, 
when  once  Popocatepetl  can  soar  on  his  wings  from  star  to 
star,  then,  indeed " 

Poor  old  stupid  Popocatepetl!  The  little  animal  sum- 
moned his  kind,  they  dwelt  on  the  plains,  they  made  this 
and  they  made  that;  but  they  made  no  wings  for  Popocatepetl. 

And  sometimes,  when  the  thunderous  voice  of  the  old 
peak  rolls  and  rolls,  if  you  know  that  tongue  you  can  hear 
him  say:"0  traitor!  Traitor!  Traitor!  Where  are  my  wings? 
My  wings,  traitor!  I  am  hungry!  Where  are  my  wings?" 

But  the  little  animal  merely  places  his  finger  beside  his 
nose  and  winks.  "Your  wings,  indeed,  fool!  Sit  still  and 
howl  for  them !  Old  idiot !" 
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Linton  was  in  his  study  remote  from  the  interference 
of  domestic  sounds.  He  was  writing  verses.  He  was  not  a 
poet  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  because  he  had  eight 
hundred  a  year  and  a  manor-house  in  Sussex.  But  he  was 
devoted,  at  any  rate,  and  no  happiness  was  for  him  equal 
to  the  happiness  of  an  imprisonment  in  this  lonely  study. 
His  place  had  been  a  semi-fortified  house  in  the  good  days 
when  every  gentleman  was  either  abroad  with  a  bared 
sword  hunting  his  neighbours  or  behind  oak-and-iron  doors 
and  three-foot  walls  while  his  neighbours  hunted  him.  But 
in  the  life  of  Linton  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  part  of  the 
house  which  remained  true  to  the  idea  of  fortification  was 
the  study,  which  was  free  only  to  Linton's  wife  and  certain 
terriers.  The  necessary  appearance  from  time  to  time  of  a 
servant  always  grated  upon  Linton  as  much  as  if  from 
time  to  time  somebody  had  in  the  most  well-bred  way 
flung  a  brick  through  the  little  panes  of  his  window. 

This  window  looked  forth  upon  a  wide  valley  of  hop- 
fields  and  sheep-pastures,  dipping  and  rising  this  way  and 
that  way,  but  always  a  valley  until  it  reached  a  high,  far- 
away ridge  upon  which  stood  the  upright  figure  of  a  wind- 
mill, usually  making  rapid  gestures  as  if  it  were  an  excited 
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sentry  warning  the  old  grey  house  of  coming  danger.  A 
little  to  the  right,  on  a  knoll,  red  chimneys  and  parts  of 
red-tiled  roofs  appeared  among  trees,  and  the  venerable 
square  tower  of  the  village  church  rose  above  them. 

For  ten  years  Linton  had  left  vacant  Oldrestham  Hall, 
and  when  at  last  it  became  known  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
to  return  from  an  incomprehensible  wandering,  the  village, 
which  for  four  centuries  had  turned  a  feudal  eye  toward 
the  Hall,  was  wrung  with  a  prospect  of  change,  a  proper 
change.  The  great  family  pew  in  Oldrestham  church  would 
be  occupied  each  Sunday  morning  by  a  fat,  happy-faced, 
utterly  squire-looking  man,  who  would  be  dutifully  at  his 
post  when  the  parish  was  stirred  by  a  subscription  list. 
Then,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  hunters  would 
ride  in  the  early  morning  merrily  out  through  the  park,  and 
there  would  be  also  shooting  parties,  and  in  the  summer 
groups  of  charming  ladies  would  be  seen  walking  the  ter- 
race, laughing  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  rose-gardens.  The 
village  expected  to  have  the  perfectly  legal  and  fascinating 
privilege  of  discussing  the  performances  of  its  own  gentry. 

The  first  intimation  of  calamity  was  in  the  news  that 
Linton  had  rented  all  the  shooting.  This  prepared  the  people 
for  the  blow,  and  it  fell  when  they  sighted  the  master  of 
Oldrestham  Hall.  The  older  villagers  remembered  then  that 
there  had  been  nothing  in  the  youthful  Linton  to  promise 
a  fat,  happy-faced,  dignified,  hunting,  shooting  overlord, 
but  still  they  could  not  but  resent  the  appearance  of  the 
new  squire.  There  was  no  conceivable  reason  for  his  look- 
ing like  a  gaunt  ascetic  who  would  surprise  nobody  if  he 
borrowed  a  sixpence  from  the  first  yokel  he  met  in  the  lanes. 
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Linton  was  in  truth  three  inches  more  than  six  feet  in 
height,  but  he  had  bowed  himself  to  five  feet  eleven  inches. 
His  hair  shocked  out  in  front  like  hay,  and  under  it  were 
two  spectacled  eyes  which  never  seemed  to  regard  anything 
with  particular  attention.  His  face  was  pale  and  full  of  hol- 
lows, and  the  mouth  apparently  had  no  expression  save  a 
chronic  pout  of  the  under  lip.  His  hands  were  large  and 
raw-boned  but  uncannily  white.  His  whole  bent  body  was 
thin  as  that  of  a  man  from  a  long  sick-bed,  and  all  was 
finished  by  two  feet  which  for  size  could  not  be  matched  in 
the  county. 

He  was  very  awkward,  but  apparently  it  was  not  so 
much  a  physical  characteristic  as  it  was  a  mental  inability 
to  consider  where  he  was  going  or  what  he  was  doing.  For 
instance,  when  passing  through  a  gate  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  him  to  knock  his  side  viciously  against  one  of 
the  posts.  This  was  because  he  dreamed  almost  always, 
and  if  there  had  been  forty  gates  in  a  row  he  would  not 
then  have  noted  them  more  than  he  did  the  one.  As  far  as 
the  villagers  and  farmers  were  concerned  he  never  came 
out  of  this  manner  save  in  wide-apart  cases,  when  he  had 
forced  upon  him  either  some  great  exhibition  of  stupidity 
or  some  faint  indication  of  double-dealing,  and  then  this 
smouldering  man  flared  out,  encrimsoning  his  immediate 
surrounding  with  a  brief  fire  of  ancestral  anger.  But  the 
lapse  back  to  indifference  was  more  surprising.  It  was  far 
quicker  than  the  flare  in  the  beginning.  His  feeling  was  sud- 
denly ashes  at  the  moment  when  one  was  certain  it  would 
lick  the  sky. 

Some  of  the  villagers  asserted  that  he  was  mad.  They 
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argued  it  long  in  the  manner  of  their  kind,  repeating,  re- 
peating, and  repeating,  and  when  an  opinion  confusingly 
rational  appeared  they  merely  shook  their  heads  in  pig- 
like obstinacy.  Anyhow,  it  was  historically  clear  that  no 
such  squire  had  before  been  in  the  line  of  Lintons  of  Old- 
restham  Hall,  and  the  present  incumbent  was  a  shock. 

The  servants  at  the  Hall — notably  those  who  lived  in 
the  countryside — came  in  for  a  lot  of  questioning,  and  none 
were  found  too  backward  in  explaining  many  things  which 
they  themselves  did  not  understand.  The  household  was 
most  irregular.  They  all  confessed  that  it  was  really  so  un- 
customary that  they  did  not  know  but  what  they  would 
have  to  give  notice.  The  master  was  probably  the  most 
extraordinary  man  in  the  whole  world.  The  butler  said  that 
Linton  would  drink  beer  with  his  meals  day  in  and  day  out 
like  any  carrier  resting  at  a  pot-house.  It  didn't  matter 
even  if  the  meal  were  dinner.  Then  suddenly  he  would 
change  his  tastes  to  the  most  valuable  wines,  and  in  ten 
days  would  make  the  wine-cellar  look  as  if  it  had  been 
wrecked  at  sea.  What  was  to  be  done  with  a  gentleman  of 
that  kind?  The  butler  said  for  his  part  he  wanted  a  master 
with  habits,  and  he  protested  that  Linton  did  not  have  a 
habit  to  his  name;  at  least,  none  that  could  properly  be 
called  a  habit. 

Barring  the  cook,  the  entire  establishment  agreed  cate- 
gorically with  the  butler.  The  cook  didn't  agree  because  she 
was  a  very  good  cook  indeed,  which  she  thought  entitled  her 
to  be  extremely  aloof  from  the  other  servants'-hall  opinions. 

As  for  the  squire's  lady,  they  described  her  as  being  not 
much  different  from  the  master.  At.least  she  gave  support 
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to  his  most  unusual  manner  of  life,  and  evidently  believed 
that  whatever  he  chose  to  do  was  quite  correct. 


Linton  had  written: 

The  garlands  of  her  hair  are  snakes; 
Black  and  bitter  are  her  hating  eyes. 
A  cry  the  windy  death-hall  makes — 
O,  love,  deliver  us. 

The  flung  cup  rolls  to  her  sandal's  tip; 
His  arm 

Whereupon  his  thought  fumed  over  the  next  two  lines, 
coursing  like  greyhounds  after  a  fugitive  vision  of  a  writh- 
ing lover,  with  the  foam  of  poison  on  his  lips,  dying  at  the 
feet  of  the  woman.  Linton  arose,  lit  a  cigarette,  placed  it  on 
the  window-ledge,  took  another  cigarette,  looked  blindly 
for  the  matches,  thrust  a  spiral  of  paper  into  the  flame  of 
the  log  fire,  lit  the  second  cigarette,  placed  it  toppling  on  a 
book,  and  began  a  search  among  his  pipes  for  one  that 
would  draw  well.  He  gazed  at  his  pictures,  at  the  books  on 
the  shelves,  out  at  the  green  spread  of  countryside,  all 
without  taking  mental  note.  At  the  window-ledge  he  came 
upon  the  first  cigarette,  and  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  he 
returned  it  to  his  lips,  having  forgotten  that  he  had  for- 
gotten it. 

There  was  a  sound  of  stepson  the  stone  floor  of  the  quaint 
little  passage  that  led  down  to  his  study,  and  turning  from 
the  window  he  saw  that  his  wife  had  entered  the  room  and 
was  looking  at  him  strangely- 
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"Jack,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "what  is  the  matter?" 

His  eyes  were  burning  out  from  under  his  shock  of  hair 
with  a  fierceness  that  belied  his  feeling  of  simple  surprise. 
"Nothing  is  the  matter,"  he  answered.  "Why  do  you  ask?" 

She  seemed  immensely  concerned,  but  she  was  visibly 
endeavouring  to  hide  her  concern  as  well  as  to  abate  it.  "I 
— I  thought  you  acted  queerly." 

He  answered:  "Why,  no.  I'm  not  acting  queerly.  On  the 
contrary,"  he  added  smiling,  "I'm  in  one  of  my  most  rational 
moods." 

Her  look  of  alarm  did  not  subside.  She  continued  to  re- 
gard him  with  the  same  stare.  She  was  silent  for  a  time  and 
did  not  move.  His  own  thoughts  had  quite  returned  to  a 
contemplation  of  a  poisoned  lover,  and  he  did  not  note  the 
manner  of  his  wife.  Suddenly  she  came  to  him  and,  laying 
a  hand  on  his  arm,  said,  "Jack,  you  are  ill  ?" 

"Why,  no,  dear,"  he  said  with  a  first  impatience,  "I'm 
not  ill  at  all.  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life."  And  his  mind, 
beleaguered  by  this  pointless  talk,  strove  to  break  through 
to  its  old  contemplation  of  the  poisoned  lover.  "Hear  what 
I  have  written."  Then  he  read: 

"The  garlands  of  her  hair  are  snakes; 
Black  and  bitter  are  her  hating  eyes. 
A  cry  the  windy  death-hall  makes — 
O,  love,  deliver  us. 

The  flung  cup  rolls  to  her  sandal's  tip; 
His  arm " 

Linton  said:  "I  can't  seem  to  get  the  lines  to  describe 
the  man  who  is  dying  of  the  poison  on  the  floor  before  her. 
Really,  I'm  having  a  time  with  it.  What  a  bore.  Sometimes 
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I  can  write  like  mad,  and  other  times  I  don't  seem  to  have 
an  intelligent  idea  in  my  head." 

He  felt  his  wife's  hand  tighten  on  his  arm,  and  he  looked 
into  her  face.  It  was  so  alight  with  horror  that  it  brought 
him  sharply  out  of  his  dreams.  "Jack,"  she  repeated  trem- 
ulously, "you  are  ill." 

He  opened  his  eyes  in  wonder. "Ill !  111?  No;  not  in  the  least !" 

"Yes,  you  are  ill.  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes.  You — act  so 
strangely." 

"Act  strangely?  Why,  my  dear,  what  have  I  done?  I  feel 
quite  well.  Indeed,  I  was  never  more  fit  in  my  life." 

As  he  spoke  he  threw  himself  into  a  large  wing  chair  and 
looked  up  at  his  wife,  who  stood  gazing  at  him  from  the 
other  side  of  the  black-oak  table  upon  which  Linton  wrote 
his  verses. 

"Jack,  dear,"  she  almost  whispered,  "I  have  noticed  it 
for  days,"  and  she  leaned  across  the  table  to  look  more  in- 
tently into  his  face.  "Yes,  your  eyes  grow  more  fixed  every 
day — you — you — your  head,  does  it  ache,  dear?" 

Linton  arose  from  his  chair  and  came  around  the  big 
table  toward  his  wife.  As  he  approached  her,  an  expression 
akin  to  terror  crossed  her  face,  and  she  drew  back  as  in 
fear,  holding  out  both  hands  to  ward  him  off. 

He  had  been  smiling  in  the  manner  of  a  man  reassuring 
a  frightened  child,  but  at  her  shrinking  from  his  outstretched 
hand  he  stopped  in  amazement.  "Why,  Grace,  what  is  it? 
tell  me." 

She  was  glaring  at  him,  her  eyes  wide  with  misery.  Lin- 
ton moved  his  left  hand  across  his  face,  unconsciously  try- 
ing to  brush  from  it  that  which  alarmed  her. 
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"Oh,  Jack,  you  must  see  some  one;  I  am  wretched  about 
you.  You  are  ill!'* 

"Why,  my  dear  wife,"  he  said,  "I  am  quite,  quite  well; 
I  am  anxious  to  finish  these  verses,  but  words  won't  come 
somehow;  the  man  dying " 

"Yes,  that  is  it — you  cannot  remember — you  see  that 
you  cannot  remember.  You  must  see  a  doctor.  We  will  go 
up  to  town  at  once,"  she  answered  quickly. 

"  'Tis  true," he  thought,  "that  my  memory  is  not  as  good 
as  it  used  to  be.  I  cannot  remember  dates,  and  words  won't 
fit  in,  somehow.  Perhaps  I  don't  take  enough  exercise,  dear; 
is  that  what  worries  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  yes,  dear,  you  do  not  go  out  enough,"  said  his 
wife.  "You  cling  to  this  room  as  the  ivy  clings  to  the  walls 
— but  we  must  go  to  London,  you  mustsee  some  one;  promise 
me  that  you  will  go,  that  you  will  go  immediately." 

Again  Linton  saw  his  wife  look  at  him  as  one  looks  at  a 
creature  of  pity.  The  faint  lines  from  her  nose  to  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  deepened  as  if  she  were  in  physical  pain;  her 
eyes,  open  to  their  fullest  extent,  had  in  them  the  expres- 
sion of  a  mother  watching  her  dying  babe.  What  was  this 
strange  wall  that  had  suddenly  raised  itself  between  them? 
Was  he  ill?  No;  he  never  had  been  in  better  health  in  his 
life.  He  found  himself  vainly  searching  for  aches  in  his 
bones.  Again  he  brushed  away  this  thing  which  seemed  to 
be  upon  his  face.  There  must  be  something  on  my  face,  he 
thought;  else  why  does  she  look  at  me  with  such  hopeless 
despair  in  her  eyes?  these  kindly  eyes  that  had  hitherto 
been  so  responsive  to  each  glance  of  his  own.  Why  did  she 
think  that  he  was  ill,  she  who  knew  well  his  every  mood? 
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Was  he  mad?  Did  this  thing  of  the  poisoned  cup  that  rolled 
to  her  sandal's  tip — and  her  eyes,  her  hating  eyes — mean 

that  his No,  it  could  not  be.  He  fumbled  among  the 

papers  on  the  table  for  a  cigarette.  He  could  not  find  one. 
He  walked  to  the  huge  fireplace  and  peered  near-sightedly 
at  the  ashes  on  the  hearth. 

"What,  what  do  you  want,  Jack?  Be  careful!  The  fire!" 
cried  his  wife. 

"Why,  I  want  a  cigarette,"  he  said. 

She  started,  as  if  he  had  spoken  roughly  to  her.  "I  will 
get  you  some;  wait,  sit  quietly— I  will  bring  you  some," 
she  replied  as  she  hastened  through  the  small  passageway 
up  the  stone  steps  that  led  from  his  study. 

Linton  stood  with  his  back  still  bent,  in  the  posture  of  a 
man  picking  something  from  the  ground.  He  did  not  turn 
from  the  fireplace  until  the  echo  of  his  wife's  footfall  on  the 
stone  floors  had  died  away.  Then  he  straightened  himself 
and  said,  "Well,  I'm  damned!"  And  Linton  was  not  a  man 
who  swore. 

Ill 

A  month  later  the  squire  and  his  wife  were  on  their  way 
to  London  to  consult  the  great  brain  specialist,  Doctor  Red- 
mond. Linton  now  believed  that  "something"  was  wrong 
with  him.  His  wife's  anxiety,  which  she  could  no  longer 
conceal,  forced  him  to  this  conclusion;  "something"  was 
wrong.  Until  these  few  last  weeks  Linton's  wife  had  man- 
aged her  household  with  the  care  and  wisdom  of  a  chate- 
laine of  mediaeval  times.  Each  day  was  planned  for  certain 
duties  in  house  or  village.  She  had  theories  as  to  the  man- 
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agement  and  education  of  the  village  children,  and  this 
work  occupied  much  of  her  time.  She  was  the  antithesis  of 
her  husband.  He,  a  weaver  of  dream-stories,  she  of  that 
type  of  woman  who  has  ideas  of  the  emancipation  of  women 
and  who  believe  the  problem  could  be  solved  by  training 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  of  mothers.  Linton  was 
not  interested  in  these  questions,  but  he  would  smile  in- 
dulgently at  his  wife  as  she  talked  of  the  equality  of  mind 
of  the  sexes  and  the  public  part  in  the  world's  history  which 
would  be  played  by  the  women  of  the  future. 

There  was  no  talk  of  this  kind  now.  The  household  man- 
agement fell  into  the  hands  of  servants.  Night  and  day  his 
wife  watched  Linton.  He  would  awaken  in  the  night  to  find 
her  face  close  to  his  own,  her  eyes  burning  with  feverish 
anxiety. 

"What  is  it,  Grace?"  he  would  cry.  "Have  I  said  any- 
thing? What  is  the  reason  you  watch  me  in  this  fashion, 
dear?" 

And  she  would  sob,  "Jack,  you  are  ill,  dear,  you  are  ill. 
We  must  go  to  town;  we  must,  indeed." 

Then  he  would  soothe  her  with  fond  words  and  promise 
that  he  would  go  to  London.  This  present  journey  was  the 
outcome  of  those  weeks  of  watching  and  fear  in  Linton's 
wife's  mind. 

Linton's  wife  was  trembling  violently  as  he  helped  her 
down  from  the  cab  in  front  of  Doctor  Redmond's  door. 
They  had  made  an  appointment,  so  that  they  were  sure  of 
little  delay  before  the  portentous  interview. 

A  small  page  in  blue  livery  opened  the  door  and  ushered 
them  into  a  waiting-room.  Mrs.  Linton  dropped  heavily 
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into  a  chair,  looking  with  a  frightened  air  from  side  to  side 
and  biting  her  under  lip  nervously.  She  was  moaning  half 
under  her  breath,  "Oh,  Jack,  you  are  ill,  you  are  ill." 

A  short  stout  man  with  clean-shaven  face  and  scanty 
black  hair  entered  the  room.  His  nose  was  huge  and  mis- 
shapen and  his  mouth  was  a  straight  firm  line.  Overhang- 
ing black  brows  tried  in  vain  to  shadow  the  piercing  dark 
eyes  that  darted  questioning  looks  at  every  one,  seeming 
to  search  for  hidden  thoughts  as  a  flashlight  from  the  con- 
ning tower  of  a  ship  searches  for  the  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

He  advanced  toward  Mrs.  Linton  with  outstretched  hand. 
"Mrs.  Linton?"  he  said.  "Ah!" 

She  almost  jumped  from  her  chair  as  he  came  near  her, 
crying,  "Oh,  doctor,  my  husband  is  ill,  very  ill,  very  ill!" 

Again  Doctor  Redmond,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
face,  ejaculated  "Ah!"  Turning  to  Linton  he  said,  "Please 
wait  here,  Squire;  I  will  first  talk  to  your  wife. — Will  you 
step  into  my  study,  madam?"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Linton, 
bowing  courteously. 

Linton's  wife  ran  into  the  room  which  the  doctor  pointed 
toward  as  his  study. 

Linton  waited.  He  moved  softly  about  the  room  looking 
at  the  photographs  of  Greek  ruins  which  adorned  the  walls. 
He  stopped  finally  before  a  large  picture  of  the  Gate  of 
Hadrian.  He  travelled  once  more  into  his  dream  country. 
His  fancy  painted  in  the  figures  of  men  and  women  who 
had  passed  through  that  gate.  He  had  forgotten  his  fear  of 
the  blotting-out  of  his  mind  that  could  conjure  these  glow- 
ing colours.  He  had  forgotten  himself. 

From  this  dream  he  was  recalled  to  the  present  by  a 
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hand  being  placed  gently  upon  his  arm.  He  half  turned  and 
saw  the  doctor  regarding  him  with  sympathetic  eyes. 

"Come,  my  dear  sir,  come  into  my  study,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "I  have  asked  your  wife  to  await  us  here."  Linton  then 
turned  fully  toward  the  centre  of  the  room  and  found  that 
his  wife  was  seated  quietly  by  a  table.  Doctor  Redmond 
bowed  low  to  Mrs.  Linton  as  he  passed  her,  and  Linton 
waved  his  hand,  smiled,  and  said,  "Only  a  moment,  dear." 
She  did  not  reply.  The  door  closed  behind  them. 

"Be  seated,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  drawing  for- 
ward a  chair;  "be  seated.  I  want  to  say  something  to  you, 
but  you  must  drink  this  first."  He  handed  Linton  a  small 
glass  of  brandy. 

Linton  sat  down,  took  the  glass  mechanically,  and  gulped 
the  brandy  in  one  great  swallow.  The  doctor  stood  by  the 
mantel  and  said  slowly,  "I  rejoice  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
I  have  never  met  a  man  more  sound  mentally  than  your- 
self  " 

Linton  half  started  from  his  chair. 

"Stop!"  said  the-doctor;  "I  have  not  yet  finished. — But 
it  is  my  painful  duty  to  tell  you  the  truth.  It  is  your  Wife 
who  is  Mad!  Mad  as  a  Hatter!" 
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Les,  my  friend,  I  killed  the  man,  but  I  would  not  have 
been  detected  in  it  were  it  not  for  some  very  extraordinary 
circumstances.  I  had  long  considered  this  deed,  but  I  am  a 
delicate  and  sensitive  person,  you  understand,  and  I  hesi- 
tated over  it  as  the  diver  hesitates  on  the  brink  of  a  dark 
and  icy  mountain  pool.  A  thought  of  the  shock  of  the  con- 
tact holds  one  back. 

As  I  was  passing  his  house  one  morning,  I  said  to  my- 
self: "Well,  at  any  rate,  if  she  loves  him  it  will  not  be  for 
long."  And  after  that  decision  I  was  not  myself,  but  a  sort 
of  machine. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servants  admitted  me  to  the 
drawing-room.  I  waited  there  while  the  old  tall  clock  plac- 
idly ticked  its  speech  of  time.  The  rigid  and  austere  chairs 
remained  in  possession  of  their  singular  imperturbability, 
although,  of  course,  they  were  aware  of  my  purpose;  but 
the  little  white  tiles  of  the  floor  whispered  one  to  another 
and  looked  at  me.  Presently  he  entered  the  room,  and  I, 
drawing  my  revolver,  shot  him.  He  screamed — you  know 
that  scream — mostly  amazement — and  as  he  fell  forward 
his  blood  was  upon  the  little  white  tiles.  They  huddled  and 
covered  their  eyes  from  this  rain.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
old  clock  stopped  ticking  as  a  man  may  gasp  in  the  middle 
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of  a  sentence,  and  a  chair  threw  itself  in  my  way  as  I 
sprang  toward  the  door. 

A  moment  later,  I  was  walking  down  the  street,  tranquil, 
you  understand,  and  I  said  to  myself:  "It  is  done.  Long  years 
from  this  day  I  will  say  to  her  that  it  was  I  who  killed  him. 
After  time  has  eaten  the  conscience  of  the  thing,  she  will 
admire  my  courage." 

I  was  elated  that  the  affair  had  gone  off  so  smoothly,  and 
I  felt  like  returning  home  and  taking  a  long,  full  sleep,  like 
a  tired  workingman.  When  people  passed  me,  I  contem- 
plated their  stupidity  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction. 

But  those  accursed  little  white  tiles 

I  heard  a  shrill  crying  and  chattering  behind  me,  and, 
looking  back,  I  saw  them,  blood-stained  and  impassioned, 
raising  their  little  hands  and  screaming  "Murder!  It  was 
he!"  I  have  said  that  they  had  little  hands.  I  am  not  sure 
of  it,  but  they  had  some  means  of  indicating  me  as  unerr- 
ingly as  pointing  fingers.  As  for  their  movement,  they  swept 
along  as  easily  as  dry,  light  leaves  are  carried  by  the  wind. 
Always  they  were  shrilly  piping  their  song  of  my  guilt. 

My  friend,  may  it  never  be  your  fortune  to  be  pursued 
by  a  crowd  of  little  blood-stained  tiles.  I  used  a  thousand 
means  to  be  free  from  the  clash-clash  of  these  tiny  feet.  I 
ran  through  the  world  at  my  best  speed,  but  it  was  no 
better  than  that  of  an  ox,  while  they,  my  pursuers,  were 
always  fresh,  eager,  relentless. 

I  am  an  ingenious  person,  and  I  used  every  trick  that  a 
desperate,  fertile  man  can  invent.  Hundreds  of  times  I  had 
almost  evaded  them  when  some  smouldering,  neglected 
spark  would  blaze  up  and  discover  me. 
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I  felt  that  the  eye  of  conviction  would  have  no  terrors 
for  me,  but  the  eyes  of  suspicion  which  I  saw  in  city  after 
city,  on  road  after  road,  drove  me  to  the  verge  of  going  for- 
ward and  saying,  "Yes,  I  have  murdered." 

People  would  see  the  following,  clamorous  troops  of  blood- 
stained tiles,  and  give  me  piercing  glances,  so  that  these 
swords  played  continually  at  my  heart.  But  we  are  a  dec- 
orous race,  thank  God.  It  is  very  vulgar  to  apprehend  mur- 
derers on  the  public  streets.  We  have  learned  correct  manners 
from  the  English.  Besides,  who  can  be  sure  of  the  meaning 
of  clamouring  tiles?  It  might  be  merely  a  trick  in  politics. 

Detectives?  What  are  detectives?  Oh,  yes,  I  have  read  of 
them  and  their  deeds,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it.  The  pre- 
historic races  must  have  been  remarkable.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  how  the  detective  navigated  in 
stone  boats.  Still,  specimens  of  their  pottery  excavated  in 
Taumalipas  show  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  mechanics.  I 

remember  the  little  hydraulic What's  that?  Well,,what 

you  say  may  be  true,  my  friend,  but  I  think  you  dream. 

The  little  stained  tiles.  My  friend,  I  stopped  in  an  inn  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  morning  they  were  there, 
flying  like  little  birds  and  pecking  at  my  window. 

I  should  have  escaped.  Heavens,  I  should  have  escaped. 
What  was  more  simple?  I  murdered  and  then  walked  into 
the  world,  which  is  wide  and  intricate. 

Do  you  know  that  my  own  clock  assisted  in  the  hunting 
of  me  ?  They  asked  what  time  I  left  my  home  that  morning, 
and  it  replied  at  once,  "Half-after  eight."  The  watch  of  a 
man  I  had  chanced  to  pass  near  the  house  of  the  crime  told 
the  people,  "Seven  minutes  after  nine."  And,  of  course,  the 
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tall  old  clock  in  the  drawing-room  went  about  day  after 
day  repeating,  "Eighteen  minutes  after  nine." 

Do  you  say  that  the  man  who  caught  me  was  very  clever  ? 
My  friend,  I  have  lived  long,  and  he  was  the  most  incredible 
blockhead  of  my  experience.  An  enslaved,  dust-eating  Mex- 
ican vaquero  wouldn't  hitch  his  pony  to  such  a  man.  Do 
you  think  he  deserves  credit  for  my  capture?  If  he  had  been 
as  pervading  as  the  atmosphere,  he  would  never  have  caught 
me.  If  he  was  a  detective,  as  you  say,  I  could  carve  a  better 
one  from  an  old  table-leg.  But  the  tiles.  That  is  another 
matter.  At  night  I  think  they  flew  in  a  long  high  flock,  like 
pigeons.  In  the  day,  little  mad  things,  they  murmured  on 
my  trail  like  frothy-mouthed  weasels. 

I  see  that  you  note  these  great,  round,  vividly  orange 
spots  on  my  coat.  Of  course,  even  if  the  detective  were 
really  carved  from  an  old  table-leg,  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
apprehend  a  man  thus  badged.  As  sores  come  upon  one  in 
the  plague,  so  came  these  spots  upon  my  coat.  When  I  dis- 
covered them,  I  made  effort  to  free  myself  of  this  coat.  I 
tore,  tugged,  wrenched  at  it,  but  around  my  shoulders  it 
was  like  the  grip  of  a  dead  man's  arms.  Do  you  know  that 
I  have  plunged  into  a  thousand  lakes?  I  have  smeared  this 
coat  with  a  thousand  paints.  But  day  and  night  the  spots 
burn  like  lights.  I  might  walk  from  this  jail  to-day  if  I  could 
rid  myself  of  this  coat,  but  it  clings — clings — clings. 

At  any  rate,  the  person  you  call  a  detective  was  not  so 
clever  to  discover  a  man  in  a  coat  of  spotted  orange,  fol- 
lowed by  shrieking,  blood-stained  tiles.  Yes,  that  noise  from 
the  corridor  is  most  peculiar.  But  they  are  always  there, 
muttering  and  watching,  clashing  and  jostling.  It  sounds 
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as  if  the  dishes  of  Hades  were  being  washed.  Yet  I  have 
become  used  to  it. 

Once,  indeed,  in  the  night,  I  cried  out  to  them:  "In 
God's  name,  go  away,  little  blood-stained  tiles/'  But  they 
doggedly  answered:  "It  is  the  law." 
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i.  gloomy  stage.  Slender  curtains  at  a  window,  centre.  Before 
the  window,  a  table,  and  upon  the  table  a  large  book,  opened. 
A  moonbeam,  no  wider  than  a  sword-blade,  pierces  the  cur- 
tains and  jails  upon  the  book. 

A  moment  oj silence. 

From  without,  then — an  adjacent  room  in  intention — come 
sounds  oj  celebration,  oj  riotous  drinking  and  laughter.  Fi- 
nally, a  swift  quarrel.  The  din  and  crash  ojjight.  A  little  still- 
ness. Then  a  woman  s  scream: 

"Ah,  my  son,  my  son." 

A  moment  oj  silence. 

CURTAIN 
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Stephen  Crane  s  opening  sentence  in  his  story  of  "The 
Open  Boat"  might  have  been  written  oj  those  who  attempt 
to  analyse  and  assay  his  complex  intellect,  that  probably 
could  not  comprehend  itself. '  'None  of  them  knew  the  colour 
of  the  sky" 

This,  of  course,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  those 
who  knew  him  best  knew  him  least. 

One  sees  his  scorn  of  conventional  things  and  conven- 
tional people  and  paints  him  a  rebel  against  all  the  re- 
spectabilities; another  is  concerned  with  the  dissolute  libels 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  make  even  more  picturesque  his 
sudden  advent  among  the  immortals;  a  third  is  intrigued 
by  his  gentleness  toward  children  and  animals  to  empha- 
size the  contrast  with  the  magnificent  fury  of  his  psycho- 
logical dissection  of  the  sordidness  and  heroism  of  men 
and  women  brutes.  So  each  picks  a  promontory  or  fjord 
of  the  irregular  frontiers  of  a  genius  in  the  effort  to  make 
the  picture  conform  to  fitness;  to  convey  somehow  that  he 
who  could  see  so  clearly  had  a  soul  as  great  as  his  vision. 
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But  none  of  them  knew  the  colour  of  the  sky.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  sky.  Maybe  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
dissipate  the  clouds  of  a  hectic  career  that  obscured  the 
crystal  definiteness  of  a  general  philosophy.  It  even  may 
be  true  that  a  man  may  be  a  master  of  words  and  a  thrill- 
ing teller  of  tales  without  qualifying  as  a  seer  in  the  field 
of  either  abstract  thought  or  contemporary  morals. 

During  the  Open  Boat  period  of  Crane*  s  progress ,  when 
we  had  our  first  intimate  contact \  he  was  not  thinking 
much  about  the  ultimate  meaning  of  things;  the  excite- 
ment of  the  time  engrossed  him  as  it  did  the  rest  of  us. 
That  was  a  glorious  period  for  New  York  reporters.  Most 
of  us  had  never  been  out  of  the  country  when  Cuba  got 
into  her  final  struggle  for  independence ;  that  was  to  involve 
the  United  States  and  start  her  out  into  the  world  as  a 
power  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  international  com- 
plications. A  lot  of  youngsters  were  trans  latedfrom  digging 
into  murder  mysteries  and  chasing  pictures  of  lost  girls 
to  afford  headlines— for  that  was  the  heyday  of  yellow 
journalism — to  the  colourful  field  of  Spain  s  clumsy  effort 
to  prevent  an  insurrection  becoming  a  revolution,  with  its 
side-lights  of  filibustering  expeditions  and  the  delicious 
mysteries  of  Junta  headquarters  in  New  York  and  mid- 
night conferences  in  Jacksonville  and  Key  West.  Stephen 
had  not  amounted  to  much  as  a  delver  into  Tenderloin 
homicides  or  as  a  hunter  of  portraits  of  missing  young 
women,  and  soon  disappeared  from  that  early  orbit.  He 
hated  to  ask  questions,  got  no  glow  of  adventure  in  land- 
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ing  a  news  story,  resented  the  importance  oj  policemen , 
and  was  insulted  at  the  ruthlessness  oj  copy-readers ,  who 
slew  his  words  under  the  necessity  oj  getting  a  painfully 
written  column  into  two  inches  at  press-time.  His  writ- 
ing pace  was  slow  jrom  a  newspaper  standpoint,  and  a 
copy  boy  at  his  elbow  on  the  deadline  infuriated  him.  In 
short  he  had  every  quality  that  made  reporting  a  misery. 
Naturally  when  he  came  back  to  our  circle  a  jull-maned 
"red  buffalo"  hejeltsome  satisfaction,  but  he  neverrubbed 
it  in  on  those  who  had  been  sorry  for  him  during  his  mis- 
cast days.  Shortly  before  the  Spanish  war  some  explorer 
in  Alberta  had  discovered,  or  said  he  discovered,  a  new 
variety  of  bison,  and  the  newspapers  had  featured  the  red 
buffaloes.  So  when  they  started  in  hiring  celebrities  to 
further  glamour  war,  the  term  was  transferred  to  the  rare 
journalistic  fauna.  It  fitted  Richard  Harding  Davis  and 
Frederick  Remington,  to  whom  it  was  first  applied,  better 
than  it  did  Crane.  In  a  later  war,  and  the  related  inter- 
national  conferences,  these  super-correspondents  came  to 
be  known  as  trained  seals.  Generally  these  famous  men 
flocked  together.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  sought  them  as 
guests,  and  the  local  literary  circle  strove  to  have  them  for 
lectures  or  exhibition,  but  I  cannot  recall  that  Stephen 
ever  made  a  speech  or  ever  was  snared  by  any  Jackson- 
ville coterie  of  lion-hunters.  In  the  first  place  he  was  there 
on  the  lurky  business  of  joining  a  filibustering  expedi- 
tion, that  being  the  usual  way  of  joining  the  rebel  forces, 
and  as  Spanish  spies  were  supposed  to  be  as  thick  about 
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the  outfitting  ports  as  German  agents  were  reputed  to  be 
twenty  years  later,  the  gun-running  masters  insisted  on 
inconspicuousness .  In  the  second  place  Crane  always  dis- 
appeared on  his  arrival  at  a  new  town.  He  dived  into  the 
deep  waters  of  society  and  stayed  under.  His  associates 
knew  where  to  find  him  and  haled  him  forth  when  the 
time  came,  but  he  never  was  to  be  looked  for  about  his 
hotel  or  in  the  bright  cafes  where  the  rest  of  us  sunned 
ourselves  during  the  waiting-time.  Of  all  the  businesses 
in  the  world  none  is  less  subject  to  schedule  than  that  of 
getting  munitions  to  an  insurgent  army.  Waiting  is  the 
biggest  part  of  it.  The  mere  appearance  of  an  unidenti- 
fied man  around  the  dock,  a  rumour  of  a  loitering  craft 
outside  the  harbour,  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the 
engine-room  force  was  seen  talking  to  a  stranger — and 
the  expedition  is  off  sine  die.  Night  after  night  Stephen 
loitered  in  the  back  room  of  a  grimy  waterfront  saloon, 
partially,  doubtless,  because  it  was  close  to  the  dock,  but 
largely  because  there  people  did  not  talk  to  him  about  his 
books — book,  rather,  for  the  red  badge  of  courage 
was  the  only  one  people  knew  about  then. 

This  was  the  period  he  was  supposed  to  be  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery. Actually  he  was  consuming  innumerable  bottles 
of  beer — /  never  knew  him  to  take  anything  stronger — 
and  listening  to  the  talk  of  oilers,  deck  hands,  sponge 
fishermen,  wharf -rats  and  dock  thieves,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  human  flotsam  that  is  washed  into  a  port  that  has 
the  West  Indies  for  a  front  yard.  This  was  his  way  of 
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soaking  in  knowledge  of  the  reactions  of  the  kind  of  men 
he  loved  to  write  about ,  and  while  he  was  at  it  he  was  one 
of  them — a  sombre,  silent  member,  contributing  no  ad- 
venture of  his  own,  never  flushing  his  quarry  with  a  word 
that  was  not  in  their  vocabulary. 

He  liked  small  gambling — dice  or  poker — but  never 
seemed  to  get  much  of  a  thrill  out  of  it;  his  luck  was  usually 
bad;  so  bad  that  on  one  occasion  a  tugboat  mate  sug- 
gested that  he  must  be  the  very  devil  with  the  women.  That 
started  Stephen  on  a  whimsical  lament  of  his  unsuccess 
with  the  sort  of  women  they  were  talking  about. 

"If  the  five  of  us  started  out  and  gathered  in  four  girls, 
Td  be  the  odd  man  ten  times  out  of  ten." 

It  was  not  hard  to  believe,  on  the  deck  of  a  tugboat, 
for  Crane  on  his  way  to  war  was  one  of  the  most  unpre- 
possessing figures  that  ever  served  as  a  nucleus  for  apocry- 
phal romances;  shambling,  with  hair  too  long,  usually 
lacking  a  shave,  dressed  like  any  of  the  deck  hands,  hollow- 
cheeked,  sallow,  destitute  of  small  talk,  critical  if  not  fas- 
tidious, marked  with  ill-health — the  very  antithesis  of  the 
conquering  male. 

Actually  there  was  plenty  of  poise  and  an  abundance 
of  solid  qualities  about  him,  despite  the  shadowy  pic- 
ture that  has  developed  of  Stephen  Crane  as  an  erratic, 
abandoned,  unreliable  whirling  dervish  of  a  fellow  only 
redeemed  from  total  depravity  by  the  possession  of  one 
splendid  gift. 

The  tugboat  was  carrying  us  from  Pensacola  to  Ponce 
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to  report  the  Porto  Rico  campaign.  There  was  a  head- 
wind most  of  the  way,  and  the  nose  of  the  boat  was  under 
water  with  every  wave,  and  somebody  discovered  that  by 
standing  far  forward  with  a  tight  grip  on  the  stays  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  could  be  turned  into  an  acceptable  shower- 
bath.  Crane  revealed  the,  wreck  of  an  athlete 's  frame — 
once  square  shoulders  crowded  forward  by  the  concavity  of 
a  collapsed  chest;  great  hollows  where  the  oncesmoothpitch- 
ing  muscles  had  wasted;  legs  like  pipestems — he  looked 
like  a  frayed  white  ribbon,  seen  through  the  veil  of  green 
as  the  seas  washed  over  him. 

Yet  he  apparently  suffered  none  at  all  from  the  rough 
passage.  The  landlubbers  generally  gave  way  to  seasick- 
ness, but  Crane  never  had  a  qualm.  He  told  me,  as  we  sat  on 
a  midget  deck  before  the  pilot-house  through  the  purple 
afternoons  and  velvet  evenings,  that  the  sea  never  had 
bothered  him,  not  even  when  he  met  it  in  a  tumbling 
dinghy  that  stood  on  end  as  each  pouncing  wave  sprawled 
it  nearer  to  the  breakers  off  Neptune  light. 

Thai 's  when  he  told  the  story  of  the  wreck  of  the  Com- 
modore. Whether  he  had  written  the  story  and  was  simply 
reciting  the  composition,  or  whether  he  was  actually  mar- 
shalling the  words  to  be  put  later  in  type,  I  do  not  know; 
but  when  I  got  "The  Open  Boat"  in  print  there  it  was, 
phrase  for  phrase,  for  entire  paragraphs ,  as  he  told  it  on 
the  Fensacola  tug  as  she  wallowed  in  the  cross  current  of 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

Some  of  our  people  were  ghastly  ill  on  the  deck  (where 
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the  motion  was  not  nearly  so  appalling  as  up  by  the  pilot- 
house), and  he  drew  attention  to  the  convulsive  jerk  of 
their  shoulders  as  they  bent  miserably  over  the  low  rail, 
mentioning  that  men  died  with  just  such  a  spasm — he 
had  been  to  the  Greek-Turkish  war  in  the  interval  between 
the  filibustering  period  and  our  going  to  war.  It  was  not 
lack  of  sympathy,  or  callousness,  for  he  was  as  merry 
and  considerate  a  shipmate  as  anybody  could  ask.  It  was 
simply  that  motion-picture  mind  of  his  registering  im- 
pressions. It  was  an  instinct,  stronger  than  pity,  or  love, 
or  fear.  I  dont  know  that  he  was  a  braver  man  than 
those  who  went  through  the  same  experiences  in  war-re- 
porting, but  I  do  know  that  while  these  were  wondering  if 
the  next  volley  would  spatter  their  way  he  was  comment- 
ing on  the  rigidity  of  men  in  columns  of  four,  and  the 
imperturbability  of  birds  scolding  each  other  while  the 
bullets  cut  the  bushes  on  which  they  perched. 

He  endowed  his  heroes  with  the  same  mental  attitude, 
whose  business  of  sheep-herding  or  boat-steering  was  not 
to  be  interfered  with  by  the  collateral  circumstance  that 
the  next  moment  might  make  them  mere  parts  of  the  in- 
animate background. 

His  critics  have  accused  him  of  morbidity  because  of 
his  parading  of  dead  and  wounded  in  his  tales.  The  fact 
is  that  to  him — and  to  most  people  for  that  matter — the 
casualties  of  a  fight  are  its  most  dramatic  feature.  As  well 
blame  a  photograph  because  the  tallest  tree  stands  out  in 
the  print. 
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TAm'  were  few  thrills  to  the  tugboat  journey.  Once  an 
American  cruiser,  the  Minneapolis,  I  believe,  swept  up  to 
us.  We  were  none  too  sure  of  our  status — a  cargoless  ci- 
vilian boat  in  the  blockade  zone — but  we  hailed  her  cheerily 
with  some  question  that  revealed  our  character ',  and  that 
she  ignored,  sheering  off;  her  stern  seeming  to  show  her 
indignation  at  the  impertinence. 

"Like  aj "at  dowager duchess"  commented  Stephen  "who 
has  been  asked  by  a  scrubwoman  where  she  had  bought 
her  hat" 

Of  San  Juan  we  found  the  improvised  cruiserPrame, 
while  far  inshore  a  Spanish  destroyer  was  strutting  to 
and  fro  under  the  guns  of  the  land  batteries  trying  to  decoy 
the  American  warship  within  range  of  the  heavy  shore 
forts.  The  Prairie  mentioned  to  us,  hopefully,  that  if  we 
went  in  close  enough  the  Spaniard  might  make  a  try  for 
us  and  so  give  the  cruiser  an  opportunity  of  cutting  her 
out.  Presently  we  did  veer  inshore.  The  chaperon  of  our 
war  party  went  to  the  pilot-house  to  learn  the  reason  for 
the  turn.  There  he  found  Stephen  baiting  the  captain  to 
run  in  close.  Asked  why  he  was  doing  it,  the  seaman 
answered  fervently:  "You  don't  think  Tm  going  to  let 
this  damned  frayed  tholepin  think  he's  got  more  guts 
than  me,  do  you?" 

Until  the  joke  staled,  Stephen  was  Lord  Tholepin.  He 
had  taken  the  Morton  Frewen  House,  Brede,  and  had 
told  us  something  of  its  spaciousness.  Promptly  the  fic- 
tion was  created  of  Stephen  as  a  liverish  British  squire, 
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with  an  East  Indian  background ',  and  the  ancestral  man- 
sion was  christened  Mango  Chutney.  Innumerable  vari- 
ations of  the  theme  were  suggested,  and  Lord  Tholepin 
of  Mango  Chutney  had  more  fun  out  of  it  than  anybody 
else.  It  doesn't  take  much  to  amuse  half  a  dozen  men 
jailed  together  in  a  tugboat  for  a  week. 

Only  once  more  were  our  expectations  aroused  on  that 
cruise.  A  ship  none  of  us  recognized,  except  as  differing 
from  the  American  type,  signalled  us  to  lay  to.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.  When  she  got  within  hailing 
distance  she  megaphoned  an  inquiry  that  told  us  she  knew 
who  we  were  and  why  we  were  there,  and  went  about  her 
business.  Later  in  referring  to  the  incident  Crane  called 
it  an  "onion." 

"Why  onion?"  I  asked,  knowing  that  he  did  not  pick 
his  figures  of  speech  at  random. In  explanation  he  told  us 
about  an  episode  in  which  he  had  figured  on  another  dis- 
patch-boat in  those  waters.  A  ship  nobody  aboard  recog- 
nized, except  as  differing  from  any  American  naval  type 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  signalled  them  to  lay  to. 
She  had  an  American  flag,  but  the  wiliness  of  Spain  was 
in  everybody's  mind.  Spain  turned  out  to  have  no  war 
guile  at  all,  but  in  those  days,  when  Cervera's  fleet  was 
beingreported  daily  off  every  port  from  Maine  to  Mexico, 
she  was  credited  with  having  all  sorts  of  strategy  up  her 
sleeve.  Moreover,  word  had  come  that  some  Spanish  ad- 
miral had  announced  that  any  newspaper  correspondents 
he  caught  in  the  war  zone  would  be  hanged  as  spies  forth- 
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with.  Probably  no  such  statement  was  ever  made,  but  in  the 
early  days  of  a  war,  any  tale  of  barbarism  by  the  enemy 
finds  credence.  The  strange  ship  came  within  megaphone 
range,  and  a  voice  boomed  across  the  water:  "Can  you  let 
us  have  some  onions?"  It  was  only  one  of  the  nondescript 
craft  that  had  been  converted  to  war  purposes  for  blockade 
duty,  whose  supply  of  vegetables  had  run  short.  There- 
after "onion'  was  Stephen  s  private  code-word  for  any 
adventure  that  missed  fire. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Stephen  Crane's  habit  of 
losing  himself  in  every  new  town.  It  happened  again  at 
Ponce,  Porto  Rico.  There  was  every  opportunity  for  a 
comfortable,  clean  campaign;  decent  hotels  and  cafes,  cabs 
that  took  you  to  the  front  for  quatorze  reales,  shops  in 
which  to  buy  souvenirs,  men  you  knew  at  home,  in  bright 
new  uniforms,  a  cable  office,  a  censor,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  war  trimmings  that  were  required  at  that  archaic 
date,  when  wireless  and  air  navigation  were  yet  unborn, 
and  poison  gas  an  unmentionable  military  sin.  We  were 
hardly  ashore  when  we  missed  him.  We  found  him,  where 
we  knew  to  look  for  him,  in  a  back-street  cantena,  with 
the  wastrels  of  Ponce— drunkards,  drabs,  and  tin-horn 
gamblers.  They  did  not  know  a  word  of  his  language  nor 
he  a  word  of  theirs.  Moreover,  this  was  a  conquered  city 
and  he  was  one  of  the  invaders.  That  made  no  difference. 
He  was  accepted  into  the  easy  brotherhood  of  the  thriftless 
without  question. 

"Todos  son  ladrones,"  said  our  guide,  the  Porto  Rican 
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policeman  whose  beat  had  been  taken  over  by  an  Ameri- 
can soldier,  waving  us  toward  the  group  in  the  midst  of 
which  sat  Stephen  drinking  bottled  beer  and  local  colour. 
Perhaps  they  were  all  thieves,  but  neither  this  nor  any 
other  group  of  the  sort,  that  I  ever  heard  of  ,  exercised  their 
professional  skill  on  him,  though  his  loose-fingered  way 
with  his  money  was  a  constant  invitation. 

The  Army  and  Navy  officers  made  a  great  deal  of  the 
literary  lights.  Richard  Harding  Davis  was  always  the 
star  of  their  parties — this  was  all  in  back  of  the  lines, 
of  course — but  they  were  intensely  curious  about  Crane. 
It  was  hard  to  get  him  to  the  dinners.  Maybe  he  resented 
the  contrast  between  himself  and  Davis — the  latter  always 
a  full-page  illustration  by  Gibson  of  a  war  correspondent, 
immaculate  in  a  tailored  uniform,  his  deep  chest  striated 
with  service  ribbons.  In  these  gatherings  Davis  glittered 
not  only  by  his  accoutrements  but  by  his  accomplishments. 
He  would  borrow  a  banjo  and  to  its  accompaniment  sing 
"Mandalay"  and  other  ballads,  and  between  times  carry 
his  full  share  of  the  burden  of  conversation,  always  ready, 
always  interesting,  while  Stephen,  in  his  old  campaign 
clothes,  sat  tongue-tied.  They  would  try  to  talk  to  him 
about  his  books,  but  Crane  was  willing  to  talk  shop  only 
with  shop  people.  It  was  neither  sullenness  nor  diffidence, 
nor  self -deprecation;  he  had  a  normal  appreciation  of  his 
achievements  and  endowments,  and  was  reasonably  mili- 
tant and  loquacious  in  verbal  battles  over  the  true  and 
false  in  literature,  but  it  was  not  his  kind  of  company. 
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Later  on,  in  the  English  environment,  evidently  he  dis- 
played a  sufficiency  of  entertaining  graces,  but  at  Ponce 
he  seemed  a  social  bankrupt.  Possibly  the  explanation  is 
that  he  wanted  to  hear  about  the  reactions  of  these  men 
under  their  adventures,  while  they  wanted  to  hear  a  liter- 
ary lion  roar,  and,  the  ground  being  respectively  distaste- 
ful, their  minds  never  met. 

Porto  Rico  was  no  flaming  corner  of  the  war.  The 
Spaniards  had  crowned  the  peaks  along  the  steep  road  to 
San  Juan  with  vicious  little  forts,  setting  the  stage  for  a 
real  drama;  but  General  Miles  sent  his  troops  along  par- 
allel lines,  so  that  the  wasps'  nests  had  to  be  abandoned 
one  after  another,  most  of  them  without  ever  having  a 
chance  to  fire  a  shot.  On  this  account  the  road  was  open 
for  leagues.  A  flock  of  correspondents  rode  along  this  line 
early  one  morning  vainly  seeking  breakfast.  All  the  inns 
were  pre-empted  by  hungry  officers.  Atjuana  Diaz,  how- 
ever, there  was  better  fortune.  We  got  there  ahead  of  the 
army,  but  realized  that  we  were  likely  to  be  ranked  out  of 
our  breakfasts  before  we  could  get  them,  for  the  innkeepers 
had  a  most  discreet  and  discriminating  respect  for  offi- 
cial insignia. 

Then  came  Stephen  Crane's  inspiration.  He  rode  ahead 
and  announced  that  the  American  governor  of  Porto  Rico 
was  on  his  way  and  ordered  breakfast  for  His  Excellency 
and  staff.  The  most  imposing  member  of  the  party,  fortu- 
nately in  immaculate  whites,  took  the  part  of  governor. 
He  gave  instructions  to  advise  anybody  who  appeared 
£xx} 
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that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  during  his  meal. 
The  preposterous  strategy  worked.  Presently  there  came  a 
brigadier-general  and  his  aides.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
big  generals ■,  who  would  necessarily  have  known  of  the 
arrival  of  a  civil  dignitary,  and  had  a  soldier  s  idea  that 
the  civil  side  of  Washington  was  capable  of  anything, 
even  to  sending  out  a  provisional  governor  in  advance 
of  the  capitulation  of  the  island.  Stephen  almost  lost  his 
breakfast,  for  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  from  the 
shuttered  window,  whence  he  whispered  gleefully  back  de- 
scriptions of  the  general  on  his  horse, pulling  his  moustache 
with  impatience.  Afterwards  he  went  out  and  greeted  the 
general,  and,  when  the  inevitable  question  came,  lied  glibly 
to  this  effect:  ''Governor?  Oh,  I  guess  the  people  here 
heard  us  call  Jack  Mumford governor,  he  looks  so  much 
like  one.  There's  nobody  here  but  a  bunch  of  newspaper 
correspondents ." 

In  one  of  his  stories  that  concerns  a  fugitive  fleeing 
for  his  life,  Crane  brings  in  the  telepathic  sympathy  of 
the  rider  and  the  horse  on  whose  endurance  the  result  of 
the  race  depends.  That  was  no  literary  abstraction.  His 
horse  was  always  a  full  partner  in  Crane's  adventures. 
If  it  had  been  possible  he  would  have  gathered  every  ani- 
mal he  ever  rode  and  kept  them  by  him  as  long  as  they 
lived.  A  spavined  moth-eaten  menagerie  they  would  have 
been,  for  good  horses  are  not  to  be  picked  up  in  the  wake 
of  armies.  Most  of  those  who  rode  with  him  exchanged 
their  ?nounts  whenever  opportunity  for  betterment  pre- 
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sented  itself,  but  Crane  took  his  horse  for  better  or  for 
worse,  until  the  campaign  was  over.  His  sense  of  the 
loyalty  due  a  companion  banned  any  desertion.  He  knew 
horses  and  helped  the  less  sophisticated  in  making  their 
trades.  The  shortcomings  of  his  own  steed  were  patent  to 
him,  but  he  no  more  thought  of  abandoning  an  animal 
because  it  was  slow  or  bad-tempered  than  he  would  have 
quit  a  brother  because  he  was  lame  or  ill-favoured. 

During  the  Porto  Rico  campaign  he  rode  a  hammer- 
headed,  spur-scarred,  hairy-hoofed  white  beast  hardly 
bigger  than  a  goat,  with  all  the  bad  habits  that  could  be 
grafted  on  original  sin  by  ignorance  and  bad  treatment. 
"El  Dog'  was  his  name  while  Crane  had  him.  He  was 
always  picketed  apart  from  the  other  horses,  for  he  was 
both  a  biter  and  a  kicker,  but  he  and  Crane  got  along 
together  like  sweethearts.  There  came  the  day  when  we 
were  due  to  sail  for  home.  The  embarcadero  is  four  miles 
below  Ponce,  ayid  there  we  were  all  assembled  exceptCrane. 
It  fell  to  me  to  go  in  search  of  the  missing  member  of  our 
company.  Half-way  back  to  the  town  I  found  the  horse- 
dealer  from  whom  we  had  bought  our  chargers,  and  to 
whom  we  resold  them  at  an  adequate  reduction  when  we 
were  through.  In  his  string  he  had  all  the  animals  except 
El  Dog.  To  my  inquiry  he  made  response  by  shrugging  a 
shoulder  towards  a  gully  filled  with  an  all  but  impene- 
trable thicket.  In  this  jungle  I  found  Crane.  His  arm 
was  over  the  bowed  neck  of  the  disreputable  pony,  and 
the  face  he  turned  to  me  was  stained  with  tears.  At  the 
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same  moment  the  horse  rolled  a  white  and  menacing  eye 
at  the  disturber ',  showing  that,  so  jar  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  softness  of  the  moment  extended  none  beyond  the  man 
who  was  bidding  him  good-bye.  It  sounds  maudlin  and 
mawkish  in  the  telling,  but  somehow  it  did  not  appear 
either  that  afternoon  in  Porto  Rico. 

Stephen  made  neither  apologies  nor  explanations  as 
we  tramped  together  to  where  the  steamer  was  impatiently 
waiting. 

Possibly  this  random  recital  of  petty  happenings,  va- 
grant comments,  and  unstudied  attitudes  during  the 
period  when  most  if  not  all  of  the  stories  in  this  volume 
were  incubating  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  mental  ma- 
chinery that  ultimately  ground  out  these  results.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  he  was  working  on  them  all  the 
time.  The  plots,  even  the  words,  cropped  out  in  the  desul- 
tory conversations  of  the  idle  intervals,  but  neither  then 
nor  on  the  long,  comfortable,  easy  voyage  back  to  New 
York  did  anybody  see  Stephen  make  a  note.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing differentiated  his  way  from  the  newspaper  way  of  re- 
cording facts  or  registering  impressions  so  clearly  as  this. 
Uncorrelated  incidents  and  unrelated  pictures  filtered 
into  him;  in  the  subtle  chemistry  of  his  mind  they  were 
resolved  into  the  tales  he  was  to  tell.  He  could  no  more  be 
hurried  than  a  hen  could  be  hurried  in  egg-laying.  He  did, 
of  course,  write  his  press  dispatches,  inconsequential  alike 
in  their  subject  matter  and  in  literary  quality,  but  hinting 
at  both  importance  and  rhetoric.  In  a  way  they  resembled 
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the  battle  ode  he  composed  in  this  period \  that  was  intended 
to  tell  of  the  rousing  of  America  to  the  power  and  fury  of 
war.  There  was  something  of  the  church-organ  roll  of 
Kipling  s  Recessional,  something  of  Ambrose  Bierce's 
poem  of  despair  in  which  "a  wolf  sat  howling  on  a  broken 
tomb" ;  but  it  missed  fire  somehow. 

It  may  be  complained  that  flashes  of  a  dim  shadow  seek- 
ing low  company ,a  mute,  awkward  boy  uncomfortable  at 
more  conventional  gatherings,  a  slothful  figure  gazing  at 
the  sea  and  spouting  an  epic  between  bottles  of  beer,  give 
no  adequate  picture  of  the  miracle-worker  who  hid  behind 
these  unpromising  exteriors.  The  answer  is  that,,  like  the 
men  in  the  Open  Boat,  we  too  saw  only  the  things  on  our 
own  level,  and  did  not  know  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

Charles  Michelson 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
August,  1926. 
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5(one  of  them  knew  the  colour  of  the  sky.  Their  eyes 
glanced  level,  and  were  fastened  upon  the  waves  that  swept 
toward  them.  These  waves  were  of  the  hue  of  slate,  save 
for  the  tops,  which  were  of  foaming  white,  and  all  of  the 
men  knew  the  colours  of  the  sea.  The  horizon  narrowed  and 
widened,  and  dipped  and  rose,  and  at  all  times  its  edge  was 
jagged  with  waves  that  seemed  thrust  up  in  points  like  rocks. 

Many  a  man  ought  to  have  a  bathtub  larger  than  the 
boat  which  here  rode  upon  the  sea.  These  waves  were  most 
wrongfully  and  barbarously  abrupt  and  tall,  and  each  froth- 
top  was  a  problem  in  small-boat  navigation. 

The  cook  squatted  in  the  bottom,  and  looked  with  both 
eyes  at  the  six  inches  of  gunwale  which  separated  him  from 
the  ocean.  His  sleeves  were  rolled  over  his  fat  forearms, 
and  the  two  flaps  of  his  unbuttoned  vest  dangled  as  he 
bent  to  bail  out  the  boat.  Often  he  said,  "Gawd!  that  was  a 
narrow  clip."  As  he  remarked  it  he  invariably  gazed  east- 
ward over  the  broken  sea. 

The  oiler,  steering  with  one  of  the  two  oars  in  the  boat, 
sometimes  raised  himself  suddenly  to  keep  clear  of  water 
that  swirled  in  over  the  stern.  It  was  a  thin  little  oar,  and  it 
seemed  often  ready  to  snap. 
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The  correspondent,  pulling  at  the  other  oar,  watched  the 
waves  and  wondered  why  he  was  there. 

The  injured  captain,  lying  in  the  bow,  was  at  this  time 
buried  in  that  profound  dejection  and  indifference  which 
comes,  temporarily  at  least,  to  even  the  bravest  and  most 
enduring  when,  willy-nilly,  the  firm  fails,  the  army  loses, 
the  ship  goes  down.  The  mind  of  the  master  of  a  vessel  is 
rooted  deep  in  the  timbers  of  her,  though  he  command  for 
a  day  or  a  decade;  and  this  captain  had  on  him  the  stern 
impression  of  a  scene  in  the  greys  of  dawn  of  seven  turned 
faces,  and  later  a  stump  of  a  topmast  with  a  white  ball  on 
it,  that  slashed  to  and  fro  at  the  waves,  went  low  and  lower, 
and  down.  Thereafter  there  was  something  strange  in  his 
voice.  Although  steady,  it  was  deep  with  mourning,  and  of  a 
quality  beyond  oration  or  tears. 

"Keep  *er  a  little  more  south,  Billie,"  said  he. 

"A  little  more  south,  sir,"  said  the  oiler  in  the  stern. 

A  seat  in  this  boat  was  not  unlike  a  seat  upon  a  bucking 
broncho,  and  by  the  same  token  a  broncho  is  not  much 
smaller.  The  craft  pranced  and  reared  and  plunged  like  an 
animal.  As  each  wave  came,  and  she  rose  for  it,  she  seemed 
like  a  horse  making  at  a  fence  outrageously  high.  The  man- 
ner of  her  scramble  over  these  walls  of  water  is  a  mystic 
thing,  and,  moreover,  at  the  top  of  them  were  ordinarily 
these  problems  in  white  water,  the  foam  racing  down  from 
the  summit  of  each  wave  requiring  a  new  leap,  and  a  leap 
from  the  air.  Then,  after  scornfully  bumping  a  crest,  she 
would  slide  and  race  and  splash  down  a  long  incline,  and 
arrive  bobbing  and  nodding  in  front  of  the  next  menace. 

A  singular  disadvantage  of  the  sea  lies  in  the  fact  that 
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after  successfully  surmounting  one  wave  you  discover  that 
there  is  another  behind  it  just  as  important  and  just  as 
nervously  anxious  to  do  something  effective  in  the  way  of 
swamping  boats.  In  a  ten-foot  dinghy  one  can  get  an  idea 
of  the  resources  of  the  sea  in  the  line  of  waves  that  is  not 
probable  to  the  average  experience  which  is  never  at  sea  in 
a  dinghy.  As  each  slaty  wall  of  water  approached,  it  shut 
all  else  from  the  view  of  the  men  in  the  boat,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  this  particular  wave  was  the  final 
outburst  of  the  ocean,  the  last  effort  of  the  grim  water. 
There  was  a  terrible  grace  in  the  move  of  the  waves,  and 
they  came  in  silence,  save  for  the  snarling  of  the  crests. 

In  the  wan  light  the  faces  of  the  men  must  have  been 
grey.  Their  eyes  must  have  glinted  in  strange  ways  as  they 
gazed  steadily  astern.  Viewed  from  a  balcony,  the  whole 
thing  would  doubtless  have  been  weirdly  picturesque.  But 
the  men  in  the  boat  had  no  time  to  see  it,  and  if  they  had 
had  leisure,  there  were  other  things  to  occupy  their  minds. 
The  sun  swung  steadily  up  the  sky,  and  they  knew  it  was 
broad  day  because  the  colour  of  the  sea  changed  from  slate 
to  emerald  green  streaked  with  amber  lights,  and  the  foam 
was  like  tumbling  snow.  The  process  of  the  breaking  day 
was  unknown  to  them.  They  were  aware  only  of  this  effect 
upon  the  colour  of  the  waves  that  rolled  toward  them. 

In  disjointed  sentences  the  cook  and  the  correspondent 
argued  as  to  the  difference  between  a  life-saving  station 
and  a  house  of  refuge.  The  cook  had  said:  "There's  a  house 
of  refuge  just  north  of  the  Mosquito  Inlet  Light,  and  as 
soon  as  they  see  us  they'll  come  off  in  their  boar  and  pick 
us  up." 
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"As  soon  as  who  see  us?"  said  the  correspondent. 

"The  crew,"  said  the  cook. 

"Houses  of  refuge  don't  have  crews,"  said  the  correspond- 
ent. "As  I  understand  them,  they  are  only  places  where 
clothes  and  grub  are  stored  for  the  benefit  of  shipwrecked 
people.  They  don't  carry  crews." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  do,"  said  the  cook. 

"No,  they  don't,"  said  the  correspondent. 

"Well,  we're  not  there  yet,  anyhow,"  said  the  oiler,  in 
the  stern. 

"Well,"  said  the  cook,  "perhaps  it's  not  a  house  of  refuge 
that  I'm  thinking  of  as  being  near  Mosquito  Inlet  Light; 
perhaps  it's  a  life-saving  station." 

"We're  not  there  yet,"  said  the  oiler  in  the  stern. 


As  the  boat  bounced  from  the  top  of  each  wave  the  wind 
tore  through  the  hair  of  the  hatless  men,  and  as  the  craft 
plopped  her  stern  down  again  the  spray  slashed  past  them. 
The  crest  of  each  of  these  waves  was  a  hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  men  surveyed  for  a  moment  a  broad  tumultuous 
expanse,  shining  and  wind-riven.  It  was  probably  splendid, 
it  was  probably  glorious,  this  play  of  the  free  sea,  wild  with 
lights  of  emerald  and  white  and  amber. 

"Bully  good  thing  it's  an  on-shore  wind,"  said  the  cook. 
"If  not,  where  would  we  be?  Wouldn't  have  a  show." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  correspondent. 

The  busy  oiler  nodded  his  assent. 

Then  the  captain,  in  the  bow,  chuckled  in  a  way  that 
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expressed  humour,  contempt,  tragedy,  all  in  one.  "Do  you 
think  we've  got  much  of  a  show  now,  boys?"  said  he. 

Whereupon  the  three  were  silent,  save  for  a  trifle  of  hem- 
ming and  hawing.  To  express  any  particular  optimism  at 
this  time  they  felt  to  be  childish  and  stupid,  but  they  all 
doubtless  possessed  this  sense  of  the  situation  in  their  minds. 
A  young  man  thinks  doggedly  at  such  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ethics  of  their  condition  was  decidedly  against 
any  open  suggestion  of  hopelessness.  So  they  were  silent. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  captain,  soothing  his  children,  "we'll 
get  ashore  all  right." 

But  there  was  that  in  his  tone  which  made  them  think; 
so  the  oiler  quoth,  "Yes!  if  this  wind  holds." 

The  cook  was  bailing.  "Yes!  if  we  don't  catch  hell  in 
the  surf." 

Canton-flannel  gulls  flew  near  and  far.  Sometimes  they 
sat  down  on  the  sea,  near  patches  of  brown  seaweed  that 
rolled  over  the  waves  with  a  movement  like  carpets  on  a 
line  in  a  gale.  The  birds  sat  comfortably  in  groups,  and  they 
were  envied  by  some  in  the  dinghy,  for  the  wrath  of  the 
sea  was  no  more  to  them  than  it  was  to  a  covey  of  prairie 
chickens  a  thousand  miles  inland.  Often  they  came  very 
close  and  stared  at  the  men  with  black  bead-like  eyes.  At 
these  times  they  were  uncanny  and  sinister  in  their  unblink- 
ing scrutiny,  and  the  men  hooted  angrily  at  them,  telling 
them  to  be  gone.  One  came,  and  evidently  decided  to  alight 
on  the  top  of  the  captain's  head.  The  bird  flew  parallel  to 
the  boat  and  did  not  circle,  but  made  short  sidelong  jumps 
in  the  air  in  chicken-fashion.  His  black  eyes  were  wistfully 
fixed  upon  the  captain's  head.  "Ugly  brute,"  said  the  oiler 
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to  the  bird.  "You  look  as  if  you  were  made  with  a  jack- 
knife."  The  cook  and  the  correspondent  swore  darkly  at 
the  creature.  The  captain  naturally  wished  to  knock  it  away 
with  the  end  of  the  heavy  painter,  but  he  did  not  dare  do  it, 
because  anything  resembling  an  emphatic  gesture  would 
have  capsized  this  freighted  boat;  and  so,  with  his  open 
hand,  the  captain  gently  and  carefully  waved  the  gull  away. 
After  it  had  been  discouraged  from  the  pursuit  the  captain 
breathed  easier  on  account  of  his  hair,  and  others  breathed 
easier  because  the  bird  struck  their  minds  at  this  time  as 
being  somehow  gruesome  and  ominous. 

In  the  meantime  the  oiler  and  the  correspondent  rowed. 
And  also  they  rowed.  They  sat  together  in  the  same  seat, 
and  each  rowed  an  oar.  Then  the  oiler  took  both  oars;  then 
the  correspondent  took  both  oars;  then  the  oiler;  then  the 
correspondent.  They  rowed  and  they  rowed.  The  very  tick- 
lish part  of  the  business  was  when  the  time  came  for  the 
reclining  one  in  the  stern  to  take  his  turn  at  the  oars.  By 
the  very  last  star  of  truth,  it  is  easier  to  steal  eggs  from 
under  a  hen  than  it  was  to  change  seats  in  the  dinghy.  First 
the  man  in  the  stern  slid  his  hand  along  the  thwart  and 
moved  with  care,  as  if  he  were  of  Sevres.  Then  the  man  in 
the  rowing-seat  slid  his  hand  along  the  other  thwart.  It  was 
all  done  with  the  most  extraordinary  care.  As  the  two  sidled 
past  each  other,  the  whole  party  kept  watchful  eyes  on  the 
coming  wave,  and  the  captain  cried :  "Look  out,  now !  Steady, 
there!" 

The  brown  mats  of  seaweed  that  appeared  from  time  to 
time  were  like  islands,  bits  of  earth.  They  were  travelling, 
apparently,  neither  one  way  nor  the  other.  They  were,  to 
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all  intents,  stationary.  They  informed  the  men  in  the  boat 
that  it  was  making  progress  slowly  toward  the  land. 

The  captain,  rearing  cautiously  in  the  bow  after  the 
dinghy  soared  on  a  great  swell,  said  that  he  had  seen  the 
lighthouse  at  Mosquito  Inlet.  Presently  the  cook  remarked 
that  he  had  seen  it.  The  correspondent  was  at  the  oars  then, 
and  for  some  reason  he  too  wished  to  look  at  the  light- 
house; but  his  back  was  toward  the  far  shore,  and  the  waves 
were  important,  and  for  some  time  he  could  not  seize  an 
opportunity  to  turn  his  head.  But  at  last  there  came  a  wave 
more  gentle  than  the  others,  and  when  at  the  crest  of  it  he 
swiftly  scoured  the  western  horizon. 

"See  it?"  said  the  captain. 

"No,"  said  the  correspondent,  slowly;  "I  didn't  see  any- 
thing." 

"Look  again,"  said  the  captain.  He  pointed.  "It's  exactly 
in  that  direction." 

At  the  top  of  another  wave  the  correspondent  did  as  he  was 
bid,  and  this  time  his  eyes  chanced  on  a  small,  still  thing  on  the 
edge  of  the  swaying  horizon.  It  was  precisely  like  the  point 
of  a  pin.  It  took  an  anxious  eye  to  find  a  lighthouse  so  tiny. 

"Think  we'll  make  it,  Captain?" 

"If  this  wind  holds  and  the  boat  don't  swamp,  we  can't 
do  much  else,"  said  the  captain. 

The  little  boat,  lifted  by  each  towering  sea  and  splashed 
viciously  by  the  crests,  made  progress  that  in  the  absence  of 
seaweed  was  not  apparent  to  those  in  her.  She  seemed  just 
a  wee  thing  wallowing,  miraculously  top  up,  at  the  mercy 
of  five  oceans.  Occasionally  a  great  spread  of  water,  like  white 
flames,  swarmed  into  her. 
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"Bail  her,  cook,"  said  the  captain,  serenely. 
"All  right,  Captain,"  said  the  cheerful  cook. 


Ill 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  subtle  brotherhood  of 
men  that  was  here  established  on  *he  seas.  No  one  said  that 
it  was  so.  No  one  mentioned  it.  But  it  dwelt  in  the  boat, 
and  each  man  felt  it  warm  him.  They  were  a  captain,  an 
oiler,  a  cook,  and  a  correspondent,  and  they  were  friends 
— friends  in  a  more  curiously  iron-bound  degree  than  may 
be  common.  The  hurt  captain,  lying  against  the  water-jar 
in  the  bow,  spoke  always  in  a  low  voice  and  calmly;  but  he 
could  never  command  a  more  ready  and  swiftly  obedient 
crew  than  the  motley  three  of  the  dinghy.  It  was  more  than 
a  mere  recognition  of  what  was  best  for  the  common  safety. 
There  was  surely  in  it  a  quality  that  was  personal  and 
heart-felt.  And  after  this  devotion  to  the  commander  of  the 
boat,  there  was  this  comradeship,  that  the  correspondent, 
for  instance,  who  had  been  taught  to  be  cynical  of  men, 
knew  even  at  the  time  was  the  best  experience  of  his  life. 
But  no  one  said  that  it  was  so.  No  one  mentioned  it. 

"I  wish  we  had  a  sail,"  remarked  the  captain.  "We  might 
try  my  overcoat  on  the  end  of  an  oar,  and  give  you  two 
boys  a  chance  to  rest."  So  the  cook  and  the  correspondent 
held  the  mast  and  spread  wide  the  overcoat;  the  oiler  steered ; 
and  the  little  boat  made  good  way  with  her  new  rig.  Some- 
times the  oiler  had  to  scull  sharply  to  keep  a  sea  from  break- 
ing into  the  boat,  but  otherwise  sailing  was  a  success. 

Meanwhile  the  lighthouse  had  been  growing  slowly  larger. 
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It  had  now  almost  assumed  colour,  and  appeared  like  a 
little  grey  shadow  on  the  sky.  The  man  at  the  oars  could 
not  be  prevented  from  turning  his  head  rather  often  to  try 
for  a  glimpse  of  this  little  grey  shadow. 

At  last,  from  the  top  of  each  wave,  the  men  in  the  tossing 
boat  could  see  land.  Even  as  the  lighthouse  was  an  upright 
shadow  on  the  sky,  this  land  seemed  but  a  long  black  shad- 
ow on  the  sea.  It  certainly  was  thinner  than  paper.  "We 
must  be  about  opposite  New  Smyrna,"  said  the  cook,  who 
had  coasted  this  shore  often  in  schooners.  "Captain,  by  the 
way,  I  believe  they  abandoned  that  life-saving  station  there 
about  a  year  ago." 

"Did  they?"  said  the  captain. 

The  wind  slowly  died  away.  The  cook  and  the  correspond- 
ent were  not  now  obliged  to  slave  in  order  to  hold  high  the 
oar.  But  the  waves  continued  their  old  impetuous  swoop- 
ing at  the  dinghy,  and  the  little  craft,  no  longer  under  way, 
struggled  woundily  over  them.  The  oiler  or  the  correspond- 
ent took  the  oars  again. 

Shipwrecks  are  apropos  of  nothing.  If  men  could  only  train 
for  them  and  have  them  occur  when  the  men  had  reached  pink 
condition,  there  would  be  less  drowning  at  sea.  Of  the  four  in 
the  dinghy  none  had  slept  any  time  worth  mentioning  for  two 
days  and  two  nights  previous  to  embarking  in  the  dinghy, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  clambering  about  the  deck  of  a 
foundering  ship  they  had  also  forgotten  to  eat  heartily. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  others,  neither  the  oiler  nor 
the  correspondent  was  fond  of  rowing  at  this  time.  The 
correspondent  wondered  ingenuously  how  in  the  name  of 
all  that  was  sane  could  there  be  people  who  thought  it 
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amusing  to  row  a  boat.  It  was  not  an  amusement;  it  was  a 
diabolical  punishment,  and  even  a  genius  of  mental  aber- 
rations could  never  conclude  that  it  was  anything  but  a 
horror  to  the  muscles  and  a  crime  against  the  back.  He 
mentioned  to  the  boat  in  general  how  the  amusement  of 
rowing  struck  him,  and  the  weary-faced  oiler  smiled  in  full 
sympathy.  Previously  to  the  foundering,  by  the  way,  the 
oiler  had  worked  double  watch  in  the  engine-  room  of  the  ship. 

"Take  her  easy  now,  boys/'  said  the  captain.  "Don't 
spend  yourselves.  If  we  have  to  run  a  surf  you'll  need  all 
your  strength,  because  we'll  sure  have  to  swim  for  it.  Take 
your  time." 

Slowly  the  land  arose  from  the  sea.  From  a  black  line  it 
became  a  line  of  black  and  a  line  of  white — trees  and  sand. 
Finally  the  captain  said  that  he  could  make  out  a  house  on 
the  shore.  "That's  the  house  of  refuge,  sure,"  said  the  cook. 
"They'll  see  us  before  long,  and  come  out  after  us." 

The  distant  lighthouse  reared  high.  "The  keeper  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  us  out  now,  if  he's  looking  through  a  glass," 
said  the  captain.  "He'll  notify  the  life-saving  people." 

"None  of  those  other  boats  could  have  got  ashore  to  give 
word  of  the  wreck,"  said  the  oiler,  in  a  low  voice,  "else  the 
life-boat  would  be  out  hunting  us." 

Slowly  and  beautifully  the  land  loomed  out  of  the  sea. 
The  wind  came  again.  It  had  veered  from  the  north-east 
to  the  south-east.  Finally  a  new  sound  struck  the  ears  of 
the  men  in  the  boat.  It  was  the  low  thunder  of  the  surf  on 
the  shore.  "We'll  never  be  able  to  make  the  lighthouse  now," 
said  the  captain.  "Swing  her  head  a  little  more  north, Billie." 

"A  little  more  north,  sir,"  said  the  oiler. 
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Whereupon  the  little  boat  turned  her  nose  once  more 
down  the  wind,  and  all  but  the  oarsman  watched  the  shore 
grow.  Under  the  influence  of  this  expansion  doubt  and  dire- 
ful apprehension  were  leaving  the  minds  of  the  men.  The 
management  of  the  boat  was  still  most  absorbing,  but  it 
could  not  prevent  a  quiet  cheerfulness.  In  an  hour,  per- 
haps, they  would  be  ashore. 

Their  backbones  had  become  thoroughly  used  to  balanc- 
ing in  the  boat,  and  they  now  rode  this  wild  colt  of  a  dinghy 
like  circus  men.  The  correspondent  thought  that  he  had 
been  drenched  to  the  skin,  but  happening  to  feel  in  the  top 
pocket  of  his  coat,  he  found  therein  eight  cigars.  Four  of 
them  were  soaked  with  sea-water;  four  were  perfectly  scathe- 
less. After  a  search,  somebody  produced  three  dry  matches; 
and  thereupon  the  four  waifs  rode  impudently  in  their  little 
boat  and,  with  an  assurance  of  an  impending  rescue  shin- 
ing in  their  eyes,  puffed  at  the  big  cigars,  and  judged  well 
and  ill  of  all  men.  Everybody  took  a  drink  of  water. 


IV 

"Cook,"  remarked  the  captain,  "there  don't  seem  to  be  any 
signs  of  life  about  your  house  of  refuge." 

"No,"  replied  the  cook.  "Funny  they  don't  see  us!" 
A  broad  stretch  of  lowly  coast  lay  before  the  eyes  of  the 
men.  It  was  of  low  dunes  topped  with  dark  vegetation.  The 
roar  of  the  surf  was  plain,  and  sometimes  they  could  see 
the  white  lip  of  a  wave  as  it  spun  up  the  beach.  A  tiny 
house  was  blocked  out  black  upon  the  sky.  Southward,  the 
slim  lighthouse  lifted  its  little  grey  length. 
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Tide,  wind,  and  waves  were  swinging  the  dinghy  north- 
ward. "Funny  they  don't  see  us,"  said  the  men. 

The  surf's  roar  was  here  dulled,  but  its  tone  was  never- 
theless thunderous  and  mighty.  As  the  boat  swam  over  the 
great  rollers  the  men  sat  listening  to  this  roar.  "We'll  swamp 
sure,"  said  everybody. 

It  is  fair  to  say  here  that  there  was  not  a  life-saving  sta- 
tion within  twenty  miles  in  either  direction;  but  the  men 
did  not  know  this  fact,  and  in  consequence  they  made  dark 
and  opprobrious  remarks  concerning  the  eyesight  of  the 
nation's  life-savers.  Four  scowling  men  sat  in  the  dinghy 
and  surpassed  records  in  the  invention  of  epithets. 

"Funny  they  don't  see  us." 

The  light-heartedness  of  a  former  time  had  completely 
faded.  To  their  sharpened  minds  it  was  easy  to  conjure  pic- 
tures of  all  kinds  of  incompetency  and  blindness  and,  in- 
deed, cowardice.  There  was  the  shore  of  the  populous  land, 
and  it  was  bitter  and  bitter  to  them  that  from  it  came  no  sign. 

"Well,"  said  the  captain,  ultimately,  "I  suppose  we'll 
have  to  make  a  try  for  ourselves.  If  we  stay  out  here  too 
long,  we'll  none  of  us  have  strength  left  to  swim  after  the 
boat  swamps." 

And  so  the  oiler,  who  was  at  the  oars,  turned  the  boat 
straight  for  the  shore.  There  was  a  sudden  tightening  of 
muscles.  There  was  some  thinking. 

"If  we  don't  all  get  ashore,"  said  the  captain — "if  we 
don't  all  get  ashore,  I  suppose  you  fellows  know  where  to 
send  news  of  my  finish?" 

They  then  briefly  exchanged  some  addresses  and  admoni- 
tions. As  for  the  reflections  of  the  men,  there  was  a  great 
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deal  of  rage  in  them.  Perchance  they  might  be  formulated 
thus:  "If  I  am  going  to  be  drowned — if  I  am  going  to  be 
drowned — if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned,  why,  in  the  name 
of  the  seven  mad  gods  who  rule  the  sea,  was  I  allowed  to 
come  thus  far  and  contemplate  sand  and  trees?  Was  I 
brought  here  merely  to  have  my  nose  dragged  away  as  I 
was  about  to  nibble  the  sacred  cheese  of  life?  It  is  prepos- 
terous. If  this  old  ninny-woman,  Fate,  cannot  do  better  than 
this,  she  should  be  deprived  of  the  management  of  men's 
fortunes.  She  is  an  old  hen  who  knows  not  her  intention.  If 
she  has  decided  to  drown  me,  why  did  she  not  do  it  in  the 
beginning  and  save  me  all  this  trouble?  The  whole  affair  is 
absurd. — But  no;  she  cannot  mean  to  drown  me.  She  dare 
not  drown  me.  She  cannot  drown  me.  Not  after  all  this  work." 
Afterward  the  man  might  have  had  an  impulse  to  shake  his 
fist  at  the  clouds.  "Just  you  drown  me,  now,  and  then  hear 
what  I  call  you!" 

The  billows  that  came  at  this  time  were  more  formidable. 
They  seemed  always  just  about  to  break  and  roll  over  the 
little  boat  in  a  turmoil  of  foam.  There  was  a  preparatory 
and  long  growl  in  the  speech  of  them.  No  mind  unused  to 
the  sea  would  have  concluded  that  the  dinghy  could  ascend 
these  sheer  heights  in  time.  The  shore  was  still  afar.  The 
oiler  was  a  wily  surfman.  "Boys,"  he  said  swiftly,  "she  won't 
live  three  minutes  more,  and  we're  too  far  out  to  swim. 
Shall  I  take  her  to  sea  again,  Captain?" 

"Yes;  go  ahead!"  said  the  captain. 

This  oiler,  by  a  series  of  quick  miracles  and  fast  and 
steady  oarsmanship,  turned  the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the 
surf  and  took  her  safely  to  sea  again. 
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There  was  a  considerable  silence  as  the  boat  bumped  over 
the  furrowed  sea  to  deeper  water.  Then  somebody  in  gloom 
spoke:  "Well,  anyhow,  they  must  have  seen  us  from  the 
shore  by  now." 

The  gulls  went  in  slanting  flight  up  the  wind  toward  the 
grey,  desolate  east.  A  squall,  marked  by  dingy  clouds  and 
clouds  brick-red  like  smoke  from  a  burning  building,  ap- 
peared from  the  south-east. 

"What  do  you  think  of  those  life-saving  people?  Ain't 
they  peaches?'' 

"Funny  they  haven't  seen  us." 

"Maybe  they  think  we're  out  here  for  sport!  Maybe  they 
think  we're  fishin'.  Maybe  they  think  we're  damned  fools." 

It  was  a  long  afternoon.  A  changed  tide  tried  to  force  them 
southward,  but  wind  and  wave  said  northward.  Far  ahead, 
where  coast-line,  sea,  and  sky  formed  their  mighty  angle,  there 
were  little  dots  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  city  on  the  shore. 

"St.  Augustine?" 

The  captain  shook  his  head.  "Too  near  Mosquito  Inlet." 

And  the  oiler  rowed,  and  then  the  correspondent  rowed; 
then  the  oiler  rowed.  It  was  a  weary  business.  The  human 
back  can  become  the  seat  of  more  aches  and  pains  than  are 
registered  in  books  for  the  composite  anatomy  of  a  regi- 
ment. It  is  a  limited  area,  but  it  can  become  the  theatre  of 
innumerable  muscular  conflicts,  tangles,  wrenches,  knots, 
and  other  comforts. 

"Did  you  ever  like  to  row,Billie  ?"asked  thecorrespondent. 

"No,"  said  the  oiler;  "hang  it!" 

When  one  exchanged  the  rowing-seat  for  a  place  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  he  suffered  a  bodily  depression  that 
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caused  him  to  be  careless  of  everything  save  an  obligation 
to  wiggle  one  finger.  There  was  cold  sea-water  swashing  to 
and  fro  in  the  boat,  and  he  lay  in  it.  His  head,  pillowed  on  a 
thwart,  was  within  an  inch  of  the  swirl  of  a  wave-crest,  and 
sometimes  a  particularly  obstreperous  sea  came  inboard 
and  drenched  him  once  more.  But  these  matters  did  not 
annoy  him.  It  is  almost  certain  that  if  the  boat  had  cap- 
sized he  would  have  tumbled  comfortably  out  upon  theocean 
as  if  he  felt  sure  that  it  was  a  great  soft  mattress. 

"Look!  There's  a  man  on  the  shore!" 

"Where?" 

"There !  See  'im  ?  See  'im  ?" 

"Yes,  sure!  He's  walking  along." 

"Now  he's  stopped.  Look !  He's  facing  us !" 

"He's  waving  at  us !" 

"So  he  is!  By  thunder!" 

"Ah,  now  we're  all  right!  Now  we're  all  right!  There'll  be 
a  boat  out  here  for  us  in  half  an  hour." 

"He's  going  on.  He's  running.  He's  going  up  to  that 
house  there." 

The  remote  beach  seemed  lower  than  the  sea,  and  it  re- 
quired a  searching  glance  to  discern  the  little  black  figure. 
The  captain  saw  a  floating  stick,  and  they  rowed  to  it.  A  bath 
towel  was  by  some  weird  chance  in  the  boat,  and,  tying  this  on 
the  stick,  the  captain  waved  it.  The  oarsman  did  not  dare  turn 
his  head,  so  he  was  obliged  to  ask  questions. 

"What's  he  doing  now?" 

"He's  standing  still  again.  He's  looking,  I  think. — There 
hegoes  again — toward  the  house. — Nowhe'sstoppedagain." 

"Is  he  waving  at  us  ?" 
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"No,  not  now;  he  was,  though." 

"Look!  There  comes  another  man!" 

"He's  running." 

"Look  at  him  go,  would  you !" 

"Why,  he's  on  a  bicycle.  Now  he's  met  the  other  man. 
They're  both  waving  at  us.  Look!" 

"There  comes  something  up  the  beach." 

"What  the  devil  is  that  thing?" 

"Why,  it  looks  like  a  boat." 

"Why,  certainly,  it's  a  boat." 

"No;  it's  on  wheels." 

"Yes,  so  it  is.  Well,  that  must  be  the  life-boat.  They  drag 
them  along  shore  on  a  wagon." 

"That's  the  life-boat,  sure." 

"No,  by  God,  it's — it's  an  omnibus." 

"I  tell  you  it's  a  life-boat." 

"It  is  not!  It's  an  omnibus.  I  can  see  it  plain.  See?  One  of 
these  big  hotel  omnibuses." 

"By  thunder,  you're  right.  It's  an  omnibus,  sure  as  fate. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  are  doing  with  an  omnibus? 
Maybe  they  are  going  around  collecting  the  life-crew,  hey  ?" 

"That's  it,  likely.  Look!  There's  a  fellow  waving  a  little 
black  flag.  He's  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  omnibus.  There 
come  those  other  two  fellows.  Now  they're  all  talking  to- 
gether. Look  at  the  fellow  with  the  flag.  Maybe  he  ain't 
waving  it!" 

"That  ain't  a  flag,  is  it?  That's  his  coat.  Why,  certainly, 
that's  his  coat." 

"So  it  is;  it's  his  coat.  He's  taken  it  off  and  is  waving  it 
around  his  head.  But  would  you  look  at  him  swing  it!" 
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"Oh,  say,  there  isn't  any  life-saving  station  there.  That's 
just  a  winter-resort  hotel  omnibus  that  has  brought  over 
some  of  the  boarders  to  see  us  drown." 

"What's  that  idiot  with  the  coat  mean?  What's  he  sig- 
nalling, anyhow?" 

"It  looks  as  if  he  were  trying  to  tell  us  to  go  north.  There 
must  be  a  life-saving  station  up  there." 

"No;  he  thinks  we're  fishing.  Just  giving  us  a  merry 
hand.  See?  Ah,  there,  Willie!" 

"Well,  I  wish  I  could  make  something  out  of  those  signals. 
What  do  you  suppose  he  means?" 

"He  don't  mean  anything;  he's  just  playing." 

"Well,  if  he'd  just  signal  us  to  try  the  surf  again,  or  to  go 
to  sea  and  wait,  or  go  north,  or  go  south,  or  go  to  hell,  there 
would  be  some  reason  in  it.  But  look  at  him !  He  just  stands 
there  and  keeps  his  coat  revolving  like  a  wheel.  The  ass!" 

"There  come  more  people." 

"Now  there's  quite  a  mob.  Look!  Isn't  that  a  boat?" 

"Where?  Oh,  I  see  where  you  mean.  No,  that's  no  boat." 

"That  fellow  is  still  waving  his  coat." 

"He  must  think  we  like  to  see  him  do  that.  Why  don't  he 
quit  it?  It  don't  mean  anything." 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  he  is  trying  to  make  us  go  north. 
Itmust  be  that  there's  alife-savingstationtheresomewhere." 

"Say,  he  ain't  tired  yet.  Look  at  'im  wave!" 

"Wonder  how  long  he  can  keep  that  up.  He's  been  revolv- 
ing his  coat  ever  since  he  caught  sight  of  us.  He's  an  idiot. 
Why  aren't  they  getting  men  to  bring  a  boat  out  ?  A  fishing- 
boat — one  of  those  big  yawls — could  come  out  here  all  right. 
Why  don't  he  do  something?" 
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"Oh,  it's  all  right  now." 

"They'll  have  a  boat  out  here  for  us  in  less  than  no  time, 
now  that  they've  seen  us." 

A  faint  yellow  tone  came  into  the  sky  over  the  low  land. 
The  shadows  on  the  sea  slowly  deepened.  The  wind  bore 
coldness  with  it,  and  the  men  began  to  shiver. 

"Holy  smoke!"  said  one,  allowing  his  voice  to  express  his 
impious  mood,  "if  we  keep  on  monkeying  out  here!  If  we've 
got  to  flounder  out  here  all  night!" 

"Oh,  we'll  never  have  to  stay  here  all  night!  Don't  you 
worry.  They've  seen  us  now,  and  it  won't  be  long  before 
they'll  come  chasing  out  after  us." 

The  shore  grew  dusky.  The  man  waving  a  coat  blended 
gradually  into  this  gloom,  and  it  swallowed  in  the  same 
manner  the  omnibus  and  the  group  of  people.  The  spray, 
when  it  dashed  uproariously  over  the  side,  made  the  voy- 
agers shrink  and  swear  like  men  who  were  being  branded. 

"I'd  like  to  catch  the  chump  who  waved  the  coat.  I  feel 
like  socking  him  one,  just  for  luck." 

"Why?  What  did  he  do?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  but  then  he  seemed  so  damned  cheerful." 

In  the  meantime  the  oiler  rowed,  and  then  the  correspond- 
ent rowed,  and  then  the  oiler  rowed.  Grey-faced  and  bowed 
forward,  they  mechanically,  turn  by  turn,  plied  the  leaden 
oars.  The  form  of  the  lighthouse  had  vanished  from  the 
southern  horizon,  but  finally  a  pale  star  appeared,  just  lift- 
ing from  the  sea.  The  streaked  saffron  in  the  west  passed 
before  the  all-merging  darkness,  and  the  sea  to  the  east  was 
black.  The  land  had  vanished,  and  was  expressed  only  by 
the  low  and  drear  thunder  of  the  surf. 
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"If  I  am  going  to  be  drowned — if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned 
— if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned,  why,  in  the  name  of  the 
seven  mad  gods  who  rule  the  sea,  was  I  allowed  to  come 
thus  far  and  contemplate  sand  and  trees?  Was  I  brought 
here  merely  to  have  my  nose  dragged  away  as  I  was  about 
to  nibble  the  sacred  cheese  of  life?" 

The  patient  captain,  drooped  over  the  water-jar,  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  speak  to  the  oarsman. 

"Keep  her  head  up !  Keep  her  head  up !" 

"Keep  her  head  up,  sir."  The  voices  were  weary  and  low. 

This  was  surely  a  quiet  evening.  All  save  the  oarsman 
lay  heavily  and  listlessly  in  the  boat's  bottom.  As  for  him, 
his  eyes  were  just  capable  of  noting  the  tall  black  waves 
that  swept  forward  in  a  most  sinister  silence,  save  for  an 
occasional  subdued  growl  of  a  crest. 

The  cook's  head  was  on  a  thwart,  and  he  looked  without 
interest  at  the  water  under  his  nose.  He  was  deep  in  other 
scenes.  Finally  he  spoke.  "Billie,"  he  murmured,  dreamfully, 
"what  kind  of  pie  do  you  like  best?" 


"Pie!"  said  the  oiler  and  the  correspondent,  agitatedly. 
"Don't  talk  about  those  things,  blast  you!" 

"Well,"  said  the  cook,  "I  was  just  thinking  about  ham 
sandwiches,  and " 

A  night  on  the  sea  in  an  open  boat  is  a  long  night.  As 
darkness  settled  finally,  the  shine  of  the  light,  lifting  from 
the  sea  in  the  south,  changed  to  full  gold.  On  the  northern 
horizon  a  new  light  appeared,  a  small  bluish  gleam  on  the 
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edge  of  the  waters.  These  two  lights  were  the  furniture  of 
the  world.  Otherwise  there  was  nothing  but  waves. 

Two  men  huddled  in  the  stern,  and  distances  were  so 
magnificent  in  the  dinghy  that  the  rower  was  enabled  to 
keep  his  feet  partly  warm  by  thrusting  them  under  his  com- 
panions. Their  legs  indeed  extended  far  under  the  rowing- 
seat  until  they  touched  the  feet  of  the  captain  forward. 
Sometimes,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  tired  oarsman,  a  wave 
came  piling  into  the  boat,  an  icy  wave  of  the  night,  and  the 
chilling  water  soaked  them  anew.  They  would  twist  their 
bodies  for  a  moment  and  groan,  and  sleep  the  dead  sleep 
once  more,  while  the  water  in  the  boat  gurgled  about  them 
as  the  craft  rocked. 

The  plan  of  the  oiler  and  the  correspondent  was  for  one 
to  row  until  he  lost  the  ability,  and  then  arouse  the  other 
from  his  sea-water  couch  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  oiler  plied  the  oars  until  his  head  drooped  forward 
and  the  overpowering  sleep  blinded  him;  and  he  rowed  yet 
afterward.  Then  he  touched  a  man  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  called  his  name.  "Will  you  spell  me  for  a  little 
while  ?"  he  said  meekly. 

"Sure,  Billie,"  said  the  correspondent,  awaking  and  drag- 
ging himself  to  a  sitting  position.  They  exchanged  places  care- 
fully, and  the  oiler,  cuddling  down  in  the  sea-water  at  the 
cook's  side,  seemed  to  go  to  sleep  instantly. 

The  particular  violence  of  the  sea  had  ceased.  The  waves 
came  without  snarling.  The  obligation  of  the  man  at  the 
oars  was  to  keep  the  boat  headed  so  that  the  tilt  of  the 
rollers  would  not  capsize  her,  and  to  preserve  her  from  fill- 
ing when  the  crests  rushed  past.  The  black  waves  were 
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silent  and  hard  to  be  seen  in  the  darkness.  Often  one  was 
almost  upon  the  boat  before  the  oarsman  was  aware. 

In  a  low  voice  the  correspondent  addressed  the  captain. 
He  was  not  sure  that  the  captain  was  awake,  although  this 
iron  man  seemed  to  be  always  awake.  "Captain,  shall  I 
keep  her  making  for  that  light  north,  sir?" 

The  same  steady  voice  answered  him.  "Yes.  Keep  it  about 
two  points  off  the  port  bow." 

The  cook  had  tied  a  life-belt  around  himself  in  order  to 
get  even  the  warmth  which  this  clumsy  cork  contrivance 
could  donate,  and  he  seemed  almost  stove-like  when  a  rower, 
whose  teeth  invariably  chattered  wildly  as  soon  as  he  ceased 
his  labour,  dropped  down  to  sleep. 

The  correspondent,  as  he  rowed,  looked  down  at  the  two 
men  sleeping  underfoot.  The  cook's  arm  was  around  the 
oiler's  shoulders,  and,  with  their  fragmentary  clothing  and 
haggard  faces,  they  were  the  babes  of  the  sea — a  grotesque 
rendering  of  the  old  babes  in  the  wood. 

Later  he  must  have  grown  stupid  at  his  work,  for  sud- 
denly there  was  a  growling  of  water,  and  a  crest  came  with 
a  roar  and  a  swash  into  the  boat,  and  it  was  a  wonder  that 
it  did  not  set  the  cook  afloat  in  his  life-belt.  The  cook  con- 
tinued to  sleep,  but  the  oiler  sat  up,  blinking  his  eyes  and 
shaking  with  the  new  cold. 

"Oh,  I'm  awful  sorry,  Billie,"  said  the  correspondent, 
contritely. 

"That's  all  right,  old  boy,"  said  the  oiler,  and  lay  down 
again  and  was  asleep. 

Presently  it  seemed  that  even  the  captain  dozed,  and  the 
correspondent  thought  that  he  was  the  one  man  afloat  on 
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all  the  oceans.  The  wind  had  a  voice  as  it  came  over  the 
waves,  and  it  was  sadder  than  the  end. 

There  was  a  long,  loud  swishing  astern  of  the  boat,  and  a 
gleaming  trail  of  phosphorescence,  like  blue  flame,  was  fur- 
rowed on  the  black  waters.  It  might  have  been  made  by  a 
monstrous  knife. 

Then  there  came  a  stillness,  while  the  correspondent 
breathed  with  open  mouth  and  looked  at  the  sea. 

Suddenly  there  was  another  swish  and  another  long  flash 
of  bluish  light,  and  this  time  it  was  alongside  the  boat,  and 
might  almost  have  been  reached  with  an  oar.  The  corre- 
spondent saw  an  enormous  fin  speed  like  a  shadow  through 
the  water,  hurling  the  crystalline  spray  and  leaving  the 
long  glowing  trail. 

The  correspondent  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  cap- 
tain. His  face  was  hidden,  and  he  seemed  to  be  asleep.  He 
looked  at  the  babes  of  the  sea.  They  certainly  were  asleep. 
So,  being  bereft  of  sympathy,  he  leaned  a  little  way  to  one 
side  and  swore  softly  into  the  sea. 

But  the  thing  did  not  then  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  boat. 
Ahead  or  astern,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  at  intervals  long 
or  short,  fled  the  long  sparkling  streak,  and  there  was  to  be 
heard  the  whirroo  of  the  dark  fin.  The  speed  and  power  of 
the  thing  was  greatly  to  be  admired.  It  cut  the  water  like  a 
gigantic  and  keen  projectile. 

The  presence  of  this  biding  thing  did  not  affect  the  man  with 
the  same  horror  that  it  would  if  he  had  been  a  picnicker. 
He  simply  looked  at  the  sea  dully  and  swore  in  an  undertone. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  alone 
with  the  thing.  He  wished  one  of  his  companions  to  awake 
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by  chance  and  keep  him  company  with  it.  But  the  captain 
hung  motionless  over  the  water-jar,  and  the  oiler  and  the 
cook  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  were  plunged  in  slumber. 


VI 

"  If  i  am  going  to  be  drowned — if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned 
— if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned,  why,  in  the  name  of  the 
seven  mad  gods  who  rule  the  sea,  was  I  allowed  to  come 
thus  far  and  contemplate  sand  and  trees?" 

During  this  dismal  night,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  man 
would  conclude  that  it  was  really  the  intention  of  the  seven 
mad  gods  to  drown  him,  despite  the  abominable  injustice 
of  it.  For  it  was  certainly  an  abominable  injustice  to  drown 
a  man  who  had  worked  so  hard,  so  hard.  The  man  felt  it 
would  be  a  crime  most  unnatural.  Other  people  had  drowned 
at  sea  since  galleys  swarmed  with  painted  sails,  but  still 

When  it  occurs  to  a  man  that  nature  does  not  regard  him 
as  important,  and  that  she  feels  she  would  not  maim  the 
universe  by  disposing  of  him,  he  at  first  wishes  to  throw 
bricks  at  the  temple,  and  he  hates  deeply  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  bricks  and  no  temples.  Any  visible  expression 
of  nature  would  surely  be  pelleted  with  his  jeers. 

Then,  if  there  be  no  tangible  thing  to  hoot,  he  feels,  per- 
haps, the  desire  to  confront  a  personification  and  indulge 
in  pleas,  bowed  to  one  knee,  and  with  hands  supplicant, 
saying,  "Yes,  but  I  love  myself." 

A  high  cold  star  on  a  winter's  night  is  the  word  he  feels 
that  she  says  to  him.  Thereafter  he  knows  the  pathos  of  his 
situation. 
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The  men  in  the  dinghy  had  not  discussed  these  matters, 
but  each  had,  no  doubt,  reflected  upon  them  in  silence  and 
according  to  his  mind.  There  was  seldom  any  expression 
upon  their  faces  save  the  general  one  of  complete  weariness. 
Speech  was  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  boat. 

To  chime  the  notes  of  his  emotion,  a  verse  mysteriously 
entered  the  correspondent's  head.  He  had  even  forgotten 
that  he  had  forgotten  this  verse,  but  it  suddenly  was  in 
his  mind. 

A  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers; 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of  woman's  tears; 
But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  and  he  took  that  comrade's  hand, 
And  he  said,  "I  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  my  native  land." 

In  his  childhood  the  correspondent  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  a  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying 
in  Algiers,  but  he  had  never  regarded  the  fact  as  important. 
Myriads  of  his  school-fellows  had  informed  him  of  the  sol- 
dier's plight,  but  the  dinning  had  naturally  ended  by  mak- 
ing him  perfectly  indifferent.  He  had  never  considered  it 
his  affair  that  a  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 
nor  had  it  appeared  to  him  as  a  matter  for  sorrow.  It  was 
less  to  him  than  the  breaking  of  a  pencil's  point. 

Now,  however,  it  quaintly  came  to  him  as  a  human,  liv- 
ing thing.  It  was  no  longer  merely  a  picture  of  a  few  throes 
in  the  breast  of  a  poet,  meanwhile  drinking  tea  and  warm- 
ing his  feet  at  thegrate;  it  was  an  actuality — stern,  mournful, 
and  fine. 

The  correspondent  plainly  saw  the  soldier.  He  lay  on  the 
sand  with  his  feet  out  straight  and  still.  While  his  pale  left 
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hand  was  upon  his  chest  in  an  attempt  to  thwart  the  going 
of  his  life,  the  blood  came  between  his  fingers.  In  the  far 
Algerian  distance,  a  city  of  low  square  forms  was  set  against 
a  sky  that  was  faint  with  the  last  sunset  hues.  The  corre- 
spondent,plying  the  oars  and  dreaming  of  the  slow  and  slower 
movements  of  the  lips  of  the  soldier,  was  moved  by  a  pro- 
found and  perfectly  impersonal  comprehension.  He  was 
sorry  for  the  soldier  of  the  Legion  who  lay  dying  in  Algiers. 

The  thing  which  had  followed  the  boat  and  waited  had 
evidently  grown  bored  at  the  delay.  There  was  no  longer 
to  be  heard  the  slash  of  the  cutwater,  and  there  was  no 
longer  the  flame  of  the  long  trail.  The  light  in  the  north  still 
glimmered,  but  it  was  apparently  no  nearer  to  the  boat. 
Sometimes  the  boom  of  the  surf  rang  in  the  correspondent's 
ears,  and  he  turned  the  craft  seaward  then  and  rowed  harder. 
Southward,  some  one  had  evidently  built  a  watch-fire  on 
the  beach.  It  was  too  low  and  too  far  to  be  seen,  but  it 
made  a  shimmering,  roseate  reflection  upon  the  bluflfin  back 
of  it,  and  this  could  be  discerned  from  the  boat.  The  wind 
came  stronger,  and  sometimes  a  wave  suddenly  raged  out 
like  a  mountain  cat,  and  there  was  to  be  seen  the  sheen  and 
sparkle  of  a  broken  crest. 

The  captain,  in  the  bow,  moved  on  his  water-jar  and  sat 
erect.  "Pretty  long  night,"  he  observed  to  the  correspond- 
ent. He  looked  at  the  shore.  "Those  life-saving  people  take 
their  time." 

"Did  you  see  that  shark  playing  around?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  him.  He  was  a  big  fellow,  all  right." 

"Wish  I  had  known  you  were  awake." 

Later  the  correspondent  spoke  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
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"Billie!"  There  was  a  slow  and  gradual  disentanglement. 
"Billie,  will  you  spell  me?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  oiler. 

As  soon  as  the  correspondent  touched  the  cold,  comfort- 
able sea-water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  had  huddled 
close  to  the  cook's  life-belt  he  was  deep  in  sleep,  despite  the 
fact  that  his  teeth  played  all  the  popular  airs.  This  sleep 
was  so  good  to  him  that  it  was  but  a  moment  before  he 
heard  a  voice  call  his  name  in  a  tone  that  demonstrated  the 
last  stages  of  exhaustion.  "Will  you  spell  me?" 

"Sure,  Billie." 

The  light  in  the  north  had  mysteriously  vanished,  but  the 
correspondent  took  his  course  from  the  wide-awake  captain. 

Later  in  the  night  they  took  the  boat  farther  out  to  sea, 
and  the  captain  directed  the  cook  to  take  one  oar  at  the 
stern  and  keep  the  boat  facing  the  seas.  He  was  to  call  out 
if  he  should  hear  the  thunder  of  the  surf.  This  plan  enabled 
theoiler  and  the  correspondent  to  get  respite  together.  "We'll 
give  those  boys  a  chance  to  get  into  shape  again,"  said  the 
captain.  They  curled  down  and,  after  a  few  preliminary 
chatterings  and  trembles,  slept  once  more  the  dead  sleep. 
Neither  knew  they  had  bequeathed  to  the  cook  the  com- 
pany of  another  shark,  or  perhaps  the  same  shark. 

As  the  boat  caroused  on  the  waves,  spray  occasionally 
bumped  over  the  side  and  gave  them  a  fresh  soaking,  but 
this  had  no  power  to  break  their  repose.  The  ominous  slash 
of  the  wind  and  the  water  affected  them  as  it  would  have 
affected  mummies. 

"Boys,"  said  the  cook,  with  the  notes  of  every  reluctance 
in  his  voice,  "she's  drifted  in  pretty  close.  I  guess  one  of 
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you  had  better  take  her  to  sea  again."  The  correspondent, 
aroused,  heard  the  crash  of  the  toppled  crests. 

As  he  was  rowing,  the  captain  gave  him  some  whisky- 
and-water,  and  this  steadied  the  chills  out  of  him.  "If  I 
ever  get  ashore  and  anybody  shows  me  even  a  photograph 
of  an  oar " 

At  last  there  was  a  short  conversation. 

"Billie! — Billie,  will  you  spell  me?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  oiler. 


VII 

When  the  correspondent  again  opened  his  eyes,  the  sea  and 
the  sky  were  each  of  the  grey  hue  of  the  dawning.  Later, 
carmine  and  gold  was  painted  upon  the  waters.  The  morn- 
ing appeared  finally,  in  its  splendour,  with  a  sky  of  pure 
blue,  and  the  sunlight  flamed  on  the  tips  of  the  waves. 

On  the  distant  dunes  were  set  many  little  black  cottages, 
and  a  tall  white  windmill  reared  above  them.  No  man,  nor 
dog,  nor  bicycle  appeared  on  the  beach.  The  cottages  might 
have  formed  a  deserted  village. 

The  voyagers  scanned  the  shore.  A  conference  was  held 
in  the  boat.  "Well,"  said  the  captain,  "if  no  help  is  coming, 
we  might  better  try  a  run  through  the  surf  right  away.  If 
we  stay  out  here  much  longer  we  will  be  too  weak  to  do 
anything  for  ourselves  at  all."  The  others  silently  acquiesced 
in  this  reasoning.  The  boat  was  headed  for  the  beach.  The 
correspondent  wondered  if  none  ever  ascended  the  tall  wind- 
tower,  and  if  then  they  never  looked  seaward.  This  tower 
was  a  giant,  standing  with  its  back  to  the  plight  of  the  ants. 
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It  represented  in  a  degree,  to  the  correspondent,  the  seren- 
ity of  nature  amid  the  struggles  of  the  individual — nature 
in  the  wind,  and  nature  in  the  vision  of  men.  She  did  not 
seem  cruel  to  him  then,  nor  beneficent,  nor  treacherous,  nor 
wise.  But  she  was  indifferent,  flatly  indifferent.  It  is,  per- 
haps, plausible  that  a  man  in  this  situation,  impressed  with 
the  unconcern  of  the  universe,  should  see  the  innumerable 
flaws  of  his  life,  and  have  them  taste  wickedly  in  his  mind, 
and  wish  for  another  chance.  A  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  seems  absurdly  clear  to  him,  then,  in  this  new 
ignorance  of  the  grave-edge,  and  he  understands  that  if  he 
were  given  another  opportunity  he  would  mend  his  con- 
duct and  his  words,  and  be  better  and  brighter  during  an 
introduction  or  at  a  tea. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  captain,  "she  is  going  to  swamp 
sure.  All  we  can  do  is  to  work  her  in  as  far  as  possible,  and 
then  when  she  swamps,  pile  out  and  scramble  for  the  beach. 
Keep  cool  now,  and  don't  jump  until  she  swamps  sure." 

The  oiler  took  the  oars.  Over  his  shoulders  he  scanned 
the  surf.  "Captain,"  he  said,  "I  think  I'd  better  bring  her 
about  and  keep  her  head-on  to  the  seas  and  back  her  in." 

"All  right,  Billie,"  said  the  captain.  "Back  her  in."  The 
oiler  swung  the  boat  then,  and,  seated  in  the  stern,  the  cook 
and  the  correspondent  were  obliged  to  look  over  their  shoul- 
ders to  contemplate  the  lonely  and  indifferent  shore. 

The  monstrous  inshore  rollers  heaved  the  boat  high  until 
the  men  were  again  enabled  to  see  the  white  sheets  of  water 
scudding  up  the  slanted  beach.  "We  won'tget  in  very  close," 
said  the  captain.  Each  time  a  man  could  wrest  his  attention 
from  the  rollers,  he  turned  his  glance  toward  the  shore,  and 
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in  the  expression  of  the  eyes  during  this  contemplation 
there  was  a  singular  quality.  The  correspondent,  observing 
the  others,  knew  that  they  were  not  afraid,  but  the  full 
meaning  of  their  glances  was  shrouded. 

As  for  himself,  he  was  too  tired  to  grapple  fundamentally 
with  the  fact.  He  tried  to  coerce  his  mind  into  thinking  of 
it,  but  the  mind  was  dominated  at  this  time  by  the  muscles, 
and  the  muscles  said  they  did  not  care.  It  merely  occurred 
to  him  that  if  he  should  drown  it  would  be  a  shame. 

There  were  no  hurried  words,  no  pallor,  no  plain  agita- 
tion. The  men  simply  looked  at  the  shore.  "Now,  remember 
to  get  well  clear  of  the  boat  when  you  jump,"  said  the  captain. 

Seaward  the  crest  of  a  roller  suddenly  fell  with  a  thunder- 
ous crash,  and  the  long  white  comber  came  roaring  down 
upon  the  boat. 

"Steady  now,"  said  the  captain.  The  men  were  silent. 
They  turned  their  eyes  from  the  shore  to  the  comber  and 
waited.  The  boat  slid  up  the  incline,  leaped  at  the  furious 
top,  bounced  over  it,  and  swung  down  the  long  back  of  the 
wave.  Some  water  had  been  shipped,  and  the  cook  bailed 
it  out. 

But  the  next  crest  crashed  also.  The  tumbling,  boiling 
flood  of  white  water  caught  the  boat  and  whirled  it  almost 
perpendicular.  Water  swarmed  in  from  all  sides.  The  cor- 
respondent had  his  hands  on  the  gunwale  at  this  time,  and 
when  the  water  entered  at  that  place  he  swiftly  withdrew 
his  fingers,  as  if  he  objected  to  wetting  them. 

The  little  boat,  drunken  with  this  weight  of  water,  reeled 
and  snuggled  deeper  into  the  sea. 

"Bail  her  out,  cook!  Bail  her  out!"  said  the  captain. 
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"All  right,  Captain,"  said  the  cook. 

"Now,  boys,  the  next  one  will  do  for  us  sure,"  said  the 
oiler.  "Mind  to  jump  clear  of  the  boat." 

The  third  wave  moved  forward,  huge,  furious,  implac- 
able. It  fairly  swallowed  the  dinghy,  and  almost  simultan- 
eously the  men  tumbled  into  the  sea.  A  piece  of  life-belt 
had  lain  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  as  the  correspondent 
went  overboard  he  held  this  to  his  chest  with  his  left  hand. 

The  January  water  was  icy,  and  he  reflected  immediately 
that  it  was  colder  than  he  had  expected  to  find  it  ofT  the 
coast  of  Florida.  This  appeared  to  his  dazed  mind  as  a  fact 
important  enough  to  be  noted  at  the  time.  The  coldness  of 
the  water  was  sad;  it  was  tragic.  This  fact  was  somehow 
mixed  and  confused  with  his  opinion  of  his  own  situation, 
so  that  it  seemed  almost  a  proper  reason  for  tears.  The 
water  was  cold. 

When  he  came  to  the  surface  he  was  conscious  of  little 
but  the  noisy  water.  Afterward  he  saw  his  companions  in 
the  sea.  The  oiler  was  ahead  in  the  race.  He  was  swimming 
strongly  and  rapidly.  Off  to  the  correspondent's  left,  the 
cook's  great  white  and  corked  back  bulged  out  of  the  water; 
and  in  the  rear  the  captain  was  hanging  with  his  one  good 
hand  to  the  keel  of  the  overturned  dinghy. 

There  is  a  certain  immovable  quality  to  a  shore,  and  the 
correspondent  wondered  at  it  amid  the  confusion  of  the  sea. 

It  seemed  also  very  attractive;  but  the  correspondent 
knew  that  it  was  a  long  journey,  and  he  paddled  leisurely. 
The  piece  of  life-preserver  lay  under  him,  and  sometimes 
he  whirled  down  the  incline  of  a  wave  as  if  he  were  on  a 
hand-sled. 
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But  finally  he  arrived  at  a  place  in  the  sea  where  travel 
was  beset  with  difficulty.  He  did  not  pause  swimming  to 
inquire  what  manner  of  current  had  caught  him,  but  there 
his  progress  ceased.  The  shore  was  set  before  him  like  a  bit 
of  scenery  on  a  stage,  and  he  looked  at  it  and  understood 
with  his  eyes  each  detail  of  it. 

As  the  cook  passed,  much  farther  to  the  left,  the  captain 
was  calling  to  him,  "Turn  over  on  your  back,  cook!  Turn 
over  on  your  back  and  use  the  oar." 

"All  right,  sir."  The  cook  turned  on  his  back,  and,  pad- 
dling with  an  oar,  went  ahead  as  if  he  were  a  canoe. 

Presently  the  boat  also  passed  to  the  left  of  the  corre- 
spondent, with  the  captain  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the 
keel.  He  would  have  appeared  like  a  man  raising  himself  to 
look  over  a  board  fence  if  it  were  not  for  the  extraordinary 
gymnastics  of  the  boat.  The  correspondent  marvelled  that 
the  captain  could  still  hold  to  it. 

They  passed  on  nearer  to  shore — the  oiler,  the  cook,  the 
captain — and  following  them  went  the  water-jar,  bouncing 
gaily  over  the  seas. 

The  correspondent  remained  in  the  grip  of  this  strange 
new  enemy — a  current.  The  shore,  with  its  white  slope  of 
sand  and  its  green  bluff  topped  with  little  silent  cottages, 
was  spread  like  a  picture  before  him.  It  was  very  near  to 
him  then,  but  he  was  impressed  as  one  who,  in  a  gallery, 
looks  at  a  scene  from  Brittany  or  Algiers. 

He  thought:  "I  am  going  to  drown?  Can  it  be  possible? 
Can  it  be  possible?  Can  it  be  possible?"  Perhaps  an  indi- 
vidual must  consider  his  own  death  to  be  the  final  phenome- 
non of  nature. 
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But  later  a  wave  perhaps  whirled  him  out  of  this  small 
deadly  current,  for  he  found  suddenly  that  he  could  again 
make  progress  toward  the  shore.  Later  still  he  was  aware 
that  the  captain,  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  keel  of  the 
dinghy,  had  his  face  turned  away  from  the  shore  and  toward 
him,  and  was  calling  his  name.  "Come  to  the  boat!  Come  to 
the  boat!" 

In  his  struggle  to  reach  the  captain  and  the  boat,  he  re- 
flected that  when  one  gets  properly  wearied  drowning  must 
really  be  a  comfortable  arrangement — a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities accompanied  by  a  large  degree  of  relief;  and  he  was 
glad  of  it,  for  the  main  thing  in  his  mind  for  some  moments 
had  been  horror  of  the  temporary  agony.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  hurt. 

Presently  he  saw  a  man  running  along  the  shore.  He  was 
undressing  with  most  remarkable  speed.  Coat,  trousers, 
shirt,  everything  flew  magically  off  him. 

"Come  to  the  boat!"  called  the  captain. 

"All  right,  Captain."  As  the  correspondent  paddled,  he 
saw  the  captain  let  himself  down  to  bottom  and  leave  the 
boat.  Then  the  correspondent  performed  his  one  little  mar- 
vel of  the  voyage.  A  large  wave  caught  him  and  flung  him 
with  ease  and  supreme  speed  completely  over  the  boat  and 
far  beyond  it.  It  struck  him  even  then  as  an  event  in  gym- 
nastics and  a  true  miracle  of  the  sea.  An  overturned  boat  in 
the  surf  is  not  a  plaything  to  a  swimming  man. 

The  correspondent  arrived  in  water  that  reached  only  to 
his  waist,  but  his  condition  did  not  enable  him  to  stand  for 
more  than  a  moment.  Each  wave  knocked  him  into  a  heap, 
and  the  undertow  pulled  at  him. 
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Then  he  saw  the  man  who  had  been  running  and  undress- 
ing, and  undressing  and  running,  come  bounding  into  the 
water.  He  dragged  ashore  the  cook,  and  then  waded  toward 
the  captain;  but  the  captain  waved  him  away  and  sent  him 
to  the  correspondent.  He  was  naked — naked  as  a  tree  in 
winter;  but  a  halo  was  about  his  head,  and  he  shone  like  a 
saint.  He  gave  a  strong  pull,  and  a  long  drag,  and  a  bully  heave 
at  the  correspondent's  hand.  The  correspondent,  schooled 
in  the  minor  formulae,  said,  "Thanks,  old  man."  But  sud- 
denly the  man  cried,  "What's  that?"  He  pointed  a  swift 
finger.  The  correspondent  said,  "Go." 

In  the  shallows,  face  downward,  lay  the  oiler.  His  fore- 
head touched  sand  that  was  periodically,  between  each  wave, 
clear  of  the  sea. 

The  correspondent  did  not  know  all  that  transpired  after- 
ward. When  he  achieved  safe  ground  he  fell,  striking  the 
sand  with  each  particular  part  of  his  body.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  dropped  from  a  roof,  but  the  thud  was  grateful  to  him. 

It  seems  that  instantly  the  beach  was  populated  with 
men  with  blankets,  clothes,  and  flasks,  and  women  with 
coffee-pots  and  all  the  remedies  sacred  to  their  minds.  The 
welcome  of  the  land  to  the  men  from  the  sea  was  warm  and 
generous;  but  a  still  and  dripping  shape  was  carried  slowly 
up  the  beach,  and  the  land's  welcome  for  it  could  only  be 
the  different  and  sinister  hospitality  of  the  grave. 

When  it  came  night,  the  white  waves  paced  to  and  fro  in 
the  moonlight,  and  the  wind  brought  the  sound  of  the  great 
sea's  voice  to  the  men  on  the  shore,  and  they  felt  that  they 
could  then  be  interpreters. 
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'ark  mesquit  spread  from  horizon  to  horizon.  There  was 
no  house  or  horseman  from  which  a  mind  could  evolve  a 
city  or  a  crowd.  The  world  was  declared  to  be  a  desert  and 
unpeopled.  Sometimes,  however,  on  days  when  no  heat-mist 
arose,  a  blue  shape,  dim,  of  the  substance  of  a  spectre's  veil, 
appeared  in  the  south-west,  and  a  pondering  sheep-herder 
might  remember  that  there  were  mountains. 

In  the  silence  of  these  plains  the  sudden  and  childish 
banging  of  a  tin  pan  could  have  made  an  iron-nerved  man 
leap  into  the  air.  The  sky  was  ever  flawless;  the  manoeu- 
vring of  clouds  was  an  unknown  pageant;  but  at  times  a 
sheep-herder  could  see,  miles  away,  the  long  white  streamers 
of  dust  rising  from  the  feet  of  another's  flock,  and  the 
interest  became  intense. 

Bill  was  arduously  cooking  his  dinner,  bending  over  the 
fire  and  toiling  like  a  blacksmith.  A  movement,  a  flash  of 
strange  colour  perhaps,  ofT  in  the  bushes,  caused  him  to 
suddenly  turn  his  head.  Presently  he  arose  and,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  stood  motionless  and  gazing.  He  per- 
ceived at  last  a  Mexican  sheep-herder  winding  through  the 
brush  toward  his  camp. 
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"Hello!"  shouted  Bill. 

The  Mexican  made  no  answer,  but  came  steadily  for- 
ward until  he  was  within  some  twenty  yards.  There  he  paused 
and,  folding  his  arms,  drew  himself  up  in  the  manner  affected 
by  the  villain  in  the  play.  His  serape  muffled  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  and  his  great  sombrero  shaded  his  brow.  Being 
unexpected  and  also  silent,  he  had  something  of  the  qual- 
ity of  an  apparition;  moreover,  it  was  clearly  his  intention 
to  be  mystic  and  sinister. 

The  American's  pipe,  sticking  carelessly  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  was  twisted  until  the  wrong  side  was  upper- 
most, and  he  held  his  frying-pan  poised  in  the  air.  He  sur- 
veyed with  evident  surprise  this  apparition  in  the  mesquit. 
"Hello,  Jose!"  he  said.  "What's  the  matter?" 

The  Mexican  spoke  with  the  solemnity  of  funeral  toll- 
ings:  "Beel,  you  mus'  geet  off  range.  We  want  you  geet  off 
range.  We  no  like.  Un'erstan'  ?  We  no  like." 

"What  you  talking  about?"  said  Bill.  "No  like  what?" 

"We  no  like  you  here.  Un'erstan'  ?  Too  mooch.  You  mus' 
geet  out.  We  no  like.  Un'erstan'  ?" 

"Understand?  No;  I  don't  know  what  the  blazes  you're 
gittin'at."  Bill's  eyes  wavered  in  bewilderment,  and  his  jaw 
fell.  "I  must  git  out?  I  must  git  off  the  range?  What  you 
givin'us?" 

The  Mexican  unfolded  his  serape  with  his  small  yellow 
hand.  Upon  his  face  was  then  to  be  seen  a  smile  that  was  gen- 
tly almost  caressingly  murderous.  "Beel,"  he  said,  "git  out !" 

Bill's  arm  dropped  until  the  frying-pan  was  at  his  knee. 
Finally  he  turned  again  toward  the  fire.  "Go  on,  you  dog- 
gone little  yaller  rat!"  he  said  over  his  shoulder.  "You  fel- 
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lers  can't  chase  nie  off  this  range.  I  got  as  much  right  here 
as  anybody." 

"Beel,"  answered  the  other  in  a  vibrant  tone,  thrusting 
his  head  forward  and  moving  one  foot,  "you  geet  out  or  we 
keel  you." 

"Who  will?"  said  Bill. 

"I — and  the  others."  The  Mexican  tapped  his  breast 
gracefully. 

Bill  reflected  for  a  time,  and  then  he  said:  "You  ain't  got 
no  manner  of  licence  to  warn  me  off'n  this  range,  and  I 
won't  move  a  rod.  Understand?  I've  got  rights,  and  I  sup- 
pose if  I  don't  see  'em  through,  no  one  is  likely  to  give  me  a 
good  hand  and  help  me  lick  you  fellers,  since  I'm  the  only 
white  man  in  half  a  day's  ride.  Now,  look:  if  you  fellers  try 
to  rush  this  camp,  I'm  goin'  to  plug  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  gentlemen  present,  sure.  I'm  goin'  in  for  trouble,  an' 
I'll  git  a  lot  of  you.  'Nuther  thing:  if  I  was  a  fine  valuable 
caballero  like  you,  I'd  stay  in  the  rear  till  the  shoo  tin'  was 
done,  because  I'm  goin'  to  make  a  particular  p'int  of  shoo  tin' 
you  through  the  chest."  He  grinned  affably,  and  made  a 
gesture  of  dismissal. 

As  for  the  Mexican,  he  waved  his  hands  in  a  consummate 
expression  of  indifference.  "Oh,  all  right,"  he  said.  Then,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  menace  and  glee,  he  added:  "We  will  keel 
you  eef  you  no  geet.  They  have  decide." 

"They  have,  have  they?"  said  Bill.  "Well,  you  tell  them 
to  go  to  the  devil!" 

II 

Bill  had  been  a  mine-owner  in  Wyoming,  a  great  man,  an 
aristocrat,  one  who  possessed  unlimited  credit  in  the  saloons 
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down  the  gulch.  He  had  the  social  weight  that  could  inter- 
rupt a  lynching  or  advise  a  bad  man  of  the  particular  merits 
of  a  remote  geographical  point.  However,  the  fates  exploded 
the  toy  balloon  with  which  they  had  amused  Bill,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  was  a  professional  gambler 
with  ill  fortune  dealing  him  unspeakable  irritation  in  the 
shape  of  three  big  cards  whenever  another  fellow  stood  pat. 
It  is  well  here  to  inform  the  world  that  Bill  considered  his 
calamities  of  life  all  dwarfs  in  comparison  with  the  excite- 
ment of  one  particular  evening  when  three  kings  came  to 
him  with  criminal  regularity  against  a  man  who  always 
filled  a  straight.  Later  he  became  a  cowboy,  more  weirdly 
abandoned  than  if  he  had  never  been  an  aristocrat.  By  this 
time  all  that  remained  of  his  former  splendour  was  his 
pride,  or  his  vanity,  which  was  one  thing  which  need  not 
have  remained.  He  killed  the  foreman  of  the  ranch  over  an 
inconsequent  matter  as  to  which  of  them  was  a  liar,  and 
the  midnight  train  carriedhim eastward. He becameabrake- 
man  on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  really  gained  high  honours 
in  the  hobo  war  that  for  many  years  has  devastated  the 
beautiful  railroads  of  our  country.  A  creature  of  ill  fortune 
himself,  he  practised  all  the  ordinary  cruelties  upon  these 
other  creatures  of  ill  fortune.  He  was  of  so  fierce  a  mien  that 
tramps  usually  surrendered  at  once  whatever  coin  or  to- 
bacco they  had  in  their  possession ;  and  if  afterward  he  kicked 
them  from  the  train,  it  was  only  because  this  was  a  recog- 
nized treachery  of  the  war  upon  the  hoboes.  In  a  famous 
battle  fought  in  Nebraska  in  1879,  he  would  have  achieved 
a  lasting  distinction  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  deserter  from 
the  United  States  army.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  heroic 
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and  sweeping  charge  which  really  broke  the  power  of  the 
hoboes  in  that  county  for  three  months;  he  had  already 
worsted  four  tramps  with  his  own  coupling-stock,  when  a 
stone  thrown  by  the  ex-third-baseman  of  F  Troop's  nine 
laid  him  flat  on  the  prairie,  and  later  enforced  a  stay  in 
the  hospital  in  Omaha.  After  his  recovery  he  engaged  with 
other  railroads,  and  shuffled  cars  in  countless  yards.  An 
order  to  strike  came  upon  him  in  Michigan,  and  afterward 
the  vengeance  of  the  railroad  pursued  him  until  he  assumed 
a  name.  This  mask  is  like  the  darkness  in  which  the  burglar 
chooses  to  move.  It  destroys  many  of  the  healthy  fears.  It 
is  a  small  thing,  but  it  eats  that  which  we  call  our  con- 
science. The  conductor  of  No.  419  stood  in  the  caboose 
within  two  feet  of  Bill's  nose  and  called  him  a  liar.  Bill  re- 
quested him  to  use  a  milder  term.  He  had  not  bored  the 
foreman  of  Tin  Can  Ranch  with  any  such  request,  but  had 
killed  him  with  expedition.  The  conductor  seemed  to  insist, 
and  so  Bill  let  the  matter  drop. 

He  became  the  bouncer  of  a  saloon  on  the  Bowery  in 
New  York.  Here  most  of  his  fights  were  as  successful  as 
had  been  his  brushes  with  the  hoboes  in  the  West.  He  gained 
the  complete  admiration  of  the  four  clean  bartenders  who 
stood  behind  the  great  and  glittering  bar.  He  was  an  hon- 
oured man.  He  nearly  killed  Bad  Hennessy,  who,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  had  more  reputation  than  ability,  and  his  fame 
moved  up  the  Bowery  and  down  the  Bowery. 

But  let  a  man  adopt  fighting  as  his  business,  and  the 
thought  grows  constantly  within  him  that  it  is  his  business 
to  fight.  These  phrases  became  mixed  in  Bill's  mind  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  here  mixed;  and  let  a  man  get  this  idea  in 
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his  mind,  and  defeat  begins  to  move  toward  him  over  the 
unknown  ways  of  circumstance.  One  summer  night  three 
sailors  from  the  U.S.S.  Seattle  sat  in  the  saloon  drinking  and 
attending  to  other  people's  affairs  in  an  amiable  fashion. 
Bill  was  a  proud  man  since  he  had  thrashed  so  many  citi- 
zens, and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  the  loud  talk  of 
the  sailors  was  very  offensive.  So  he  swaggered  upon  their 
attention  and  warned  them  that  the  saloon  was  the  flowery 
abode  of  peace  and  gentle  silence.  They  glanced  at  him  in 
surprise,  and  without  a  moment's  pause  consigned  him  to  a 
worse  place  than  any  stoker  of  them  knew.  Whereupon  he 
flung  one  of  them  through  the  side  door  before  the  others 
could  prevent  it.  On  the  sidewalk  there  was  a  short  struggle, 
with  many  hoarse  epithets  in  the  air,  and  then  Bill  slid  into 
the  saloon  again.  A  frown  of  false  rage  was  upon  his  brow, 
and  he  strutted  like  a  savage  king.  He  took  a  long  yellow 
night-stick  from  behind  the  lunch-counter  and  started  im- 
portantly toward  the  main  doors  to  see  that  the  incensed 
seamen  did  not  again  enter. 

The  ways  of  sailormen  are  without  speech,  and,  together 
in  the  street,  the  three  sailors  exchanged  no  word,  but  they 
moved  at  once.  Landsmen  would  have  required  three  years 
of  discussion  to  gain  such  unanimity.  In  silence,  and  im- 
mediately, they  seized  a  long  piece  of  scantling  that  lay 
handy.  With  one  forward  to  guide  the  battering-ram  and 
with  two  behind  him  to  furnish  the  power,  they  made  a 
beautiful  curve  and  came  down  like  the  Assyrians  on  the 
front  door  of  that  saloon. 

Strange  and  still  strange  are  the  laws  of  fate.  Bill,  with 
his  kingly  frown  and  his  long  night-stick,  appeared  at  pre- 
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cisely  that  moment  in  the  doorway.  He  stood  like  a  statue 
of  victory;  his  pride  was  at  its  zenith;  and  in  the  same  second 
this  atrocious  piece  of  scantling  punched  him  in  the  bul- 
warks of  his  stomach,  and  he  vanished  like  a  mist.  Opin- 
ions differed  as  to  where  the  end  of  the  scantling  landed 
him,  but  it  was  ultimately  clear  that  it  landed  him  in  south- 
western Texas,  where  he  became  a  sheep-herder. 

The  sailors  charged  three  times  upon  the  plate-glass  front 
of  the  saloon,  and  when  they  had  finished,  it  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  rural  fire  company's  success  in 
saving  it  from  the  flames.  As  the  proprietor  of  the  place 
surveyed  the  ruins,  he  remarked  that  Bill  was  a  very  zeal- 
ous guardian  of  property.  As  the  ambulance  surgeon  surveyed 
Bill,  he  remarked  that  the  wound  was  really  an  excavation. 


Ill 

As  his  Mexican  friend  tripped  blithely  away,  Bill  turned 
with  a  thoughtful  face  to  his  frying-pan  and  his  fire.  After 
dinner  he  drew  his  revolver  from  its  scarred  old  holster  and 
examined  every  part  of  it.  It  was  the  revolver  that  had 
dealt  death  to  the  foreman,  and  it  had  also  been  in  free 
fights  in  which  it  had  dealt  death  to  several  or  none.  Bill 
loved  it  because  its  allegiance  was  more  than  that  of  man, 
horse,  or  dog.  It  questioned  neither  social  nor  moral  posi- 
tion; it  obeyed  alike  the  saint  and  the  assassin.  It  was  the 
claw  of  the  eagle,  the  tooth  of  the  lion,  the  poison  of  the 
snake;  and  when  he  swept  it  from  its  holster,  this  minion 
smote  where  he  listed,  even  to  the  battering  of  a  far  penny. 
Wherefore  it  was  his  dearest  possession,  and  was  not  to  be 
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exchanged  in  south-western  Texas  for  a  handful  of  rubies, 
nor  even  the  shame  and  homage  of  the  conductor  of  No.  419. 

During  the  afternoon  he  moved  through  his  monotony  of 
work  and  leisure  with  the  same  air  of  deep  meditation.  The 
smoke  of  his  supper-time  fire  was  curling  across  the  shad- 
owy sea  of  mesquit  when  the  instinct  of  the  plainsman 
warned  him  that  the  stillness,  the  desolation,  was  again 
invaded.  He  saw  a  motionless  horseman  in  black  outline 
against  the  pallid  sky.  The  silhouette  displayed  serape  and 
sombrero,  and  even  the  Mexican  spurs  as  large  as  pies. 
When  this  black  figure  began  to  move  toward  the  camp, 
Bill's  hand  dropped  to  his  revolver. 

The  horseman  approached  until  Bill  was  enabled  to  see 
pronounced  American  features  and  a  skin  too  red  to  grow 
on  a  Mexican  face.  Bill  released  his  grip  on  his  revolver. 

"Hello!"  called  the  horseman. 

"Hello!"  answered  Bill. 

The  horseman  cantered  forward.  "Good  evening,"  he 
said,  as  he  again  drew  rein. 

"Good  evenin',"  answered  Bill,  without  committing  him- 
self by  too  much  courtesy. 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  scanned  each  other  in  a  way 
that  is  not  ill-mannered  on  the  plains,  where  one  is  in  dan- 
ger of  meeting  horse-thieves  or  tourists. 

Bill  saw  a  type  which  did  not  belong  in  the  mesquit.  The 
young  fellow  had  invested  in  some  Mexican  trappings  of  an 
expensive  kind.  Bill's  eyes  searched  the  outfit  for  some  sign 
of  craft,  but  there  was  none.  Even  with  his  local  regalia,  it 
was  clear  that  the  young  man  was  of  a  far,  black  Northern 
city.  He  had  discarded  the  enormous  stirrups  of  his  Mex- 
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ican  saddle;  he  used  the  small  English  stirrup,  and  his  feet 
were  thrust  forward  until  the  steel  tightly  gripped  his  ankles. 
As  Bill's  eyes  travelled  over  the  stranger,  they  lighted  sud- 
denly upon  the  stirrups  and  the  thrust  feet,  and  immedi- 
ately he  smiled  in  a  friendly  way.  No  dark  purpose  could 
dwell  in  the  innocent  heart  of  a  man  who  rode  thus  on 
the  plains. 

As  for  the  stranger,  he  saw  a  tattered  individual  with  a 
tangle  of  hair  and  beard,  and  with  a  complexion  turned 
brick-colour  from  the  sun  and  whisky.  He  saw  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  at  first  looked  at  him  as  the  wolf  looks  at  the 
wolf,  and  then  became  childlike,  almost  timid,  in  their  glance. 
Here  was  evidently  a  man  who  had  often  stormed  the  iron 
walls  of  the  city  of  success,  and  who  now  sometimes  valued 
himself  as  the  rabbit  values  his  prowess. 

The  stranger  smiled  genially  and  sprang  from  his  horse. 
"Well,  sir,  I  suppose  you  will  let  me  camp  here  with  you 
to-night?" 

"Eh?"  said  Bill. 

"I  suppose  you  will  let  me  camp  here  with  you  to-night?" 

Bill  for  a  time  seemed  too  astonished  for  words.  "Well,"  he 
answered,  scowling  in  inhospitable  annoyance,  "well,  I  don't 
believe  this  here  is  a  good  place  to  camp  to-night,  mister." 

The  stranger  turned  quickly  from  his  saddle-girth. 

"What?"  he  said  in  surprise.  "You  don't  want  me  here? 
You  don't  want  me  to  camp  here?" 

Bill's  feet  scurried  awkwardly,  and  he  looked  steadily  at 
a  cactus-plant.  "Well,  you  see,  mister,"  he  said,  "I'd  like 
your  company  well  enough,  but — you  see,  some  of  these 
here  greasers  are  goin'  to  chase  me  off  the  range  to-night; 
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and  while  I  might  like  a  man's  company  all  right,  I  couldn't 
let  him  in  for  no  such  game  when  he  ain't  got  no  thin'  to  do 
with  the  trouble." 

"Going  to  chase  you  off  the  range?"  cried  the  stranger. 

"Well,  they  said  they  were  goin'  to  do  it,"  said  Bill. 

"And — great  heavens ! — will  they  kill  you,  do  you  think  ?" 

"Don't  know.  Can't  tell  till  afterward.  You  see,  they  take 
some  feller  that's  alone  like  me,  and  then  they  rush  his 
camp  when  he  ain't  quite  ready  for  'em,  and  ginerally  plug 
'im  with  a  sawed-off  shotgun  load  before  he  has  a  chance  to 
git  at  'em.  They  lay  around  and  wait  for  their  chance,  and 
it  comes  soon  enough.  Of  course  a  feller  alone  like  me  has 
got  to  let  up  watching  some  time.  Maybe  they  ketch  'im 
asleep.  Maybe  the  feller  gits  tired  waiting,  and  goes  out  in 
broad  day,  and  kills  two  or  three  just  to  make  the  whole 
crowd  pile  on  him  and  settle  the  thing.  I  heard  of  a  case 
like  that  once.  It's  awful  hard  on  a  man's  mind — to  git  a 
gang  after  him." 

"And  so  they're  going  to  rush  your  camp  to-night?"  cried 
the  stranger.  "How  do  you  know?  Who  told  you?" 

"Feller  come  and  told  me." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Fight?" 

"Don't  see  nothin'  else  to  do,"  answered  Bill,  gloomily, 
still  staring  at  the  cactus-plant. 

There  was  a  silence.  Finally  the  stranger  burst  out  in  an 
amazed  cry.  "Well,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life! 
How  many  of  them  are  there  ?" 

"Eight,"  answered  Bill.  "And  now  look-a  here:  you  ain't 
got  no  manner  of  business  foolin'  around  here  just  now, 
and  you  might  better  lope  off  before  dark.  I  don't  ask  no 
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help  in  this  here  row.  I  know  your  happening  along  here 
just  now  don't  give  me  no  call  on  you,  and  you'd  better 
hit  the  trail." 

"Well,  why  in  the  name  of  wonder  don't  you  go  get  the 
sheriff?"  cried  the  stranger. 

"Oh,  hell!"  said  Bill. 


IV 

Long,  smouldering  clouds  spread  in  the  western  sky,  and  to 
the  east  silver  mists  lay  on  the  purple  gloom  of  the  wilderness. 

Finally,  when  the  great  moon  climbed  the  heavens  and 
cast  its  ghastly  radiance  upon  the  bushes,  it  made  a  new 
and  more  brilliant  crimson  of  the  camp-fire,  where  the  flames 
capered  merrily  through  its  mesquit  branches,  filling  the 
silence  with  the  fire  chorus,  an  ancient  melody  which  surely 
bears  a  message  of  the  inconsequence  of  individual  tragedy — 
a  message  that  is  in  the  boom  of  the  sea,  the  sliver  of  the  wind 
through  the  grass-blades,  the  silken  clash  of  hemlock  boughs. 

No  figures  moved  in  the  rosy  space  of  the  camp,  and  the 
search  of  the  moonbeams  failed  to  disclose  a  living  thing  in 
the  bushes.  There  was  no  owl-faced  clock  to  chant  the  weari- 
ness of  the  long  silence  that  brooded  upon  the  plain. 

The  dew  gave  the  darkness  under  the  mesquit  a  velvet 
quality  that  made  air  seem  nearer  to  water,  and  no  eye 
could  have  seen  through  it  the  black  things  that  moved  like 
monster  lizards  toward  the  camp.  The  branches,  the  leaves, 
that  are  fain  to  cry  out  when  death  approaches  in  the  wilds, 
were  frustrated  by  these  mystic  bodies  gliding  with  the 
finesse  of  the  escaping  serpent.  They  crept  forward  to  the 
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last  point  where  assuredly  no  frantic  attempt  of  the  fire 
could  discover  them,  and  there  they  paused  to  locate  the 
prey.  A  romance  relates  the  tale  of  the  black  cell  hidden 
deep  in  the  earth,  where,  upon  entering,  one  sees  only  the 
little  eyes  of  snakes  fixing  him  in  menaces.  If  a  man  could 
have  approached  a  certain  spot  in  the  bushes,  he  would  not 
have  found  it  romantically  necessary  to  have  his  hair  rise. 
There  would  have  been  a  sufficient  expression  of  horror  in 
the  feeling  of  the  death-hand  at  the  nape  of  his  neck  and  in 
his  rubber  knee-joints. 

Two  of  these  bodies  finally  moved  toward  each  other 
until  for  each  there  grew  out  of  the  darkness  a  face  placidly 
smiling  with  tender  dreams  of  assassination.  "The  fool  is 
asleep  by  the  fire,  God  be  praised!"  The  lips  of  the  other 
widened  in  a  grin  of  affectionate  appreciation  of  the  fool 
and  his  plight.  There  was  some  signalling  in  the  gloom,  and 
then  began  a  series  of  subtle  rustlings,  interjected  often 
with  pauses  during  which  no  sound  arose  but  the  sound  of 
faint  breathing. 

A  bush  stood  like  a  rock  in  the  stream  of  firelight,  send- 
ing its  long  shadow  backward.  With  painful  caution  the 
little  company  travelled  along  this  shadow,  and  finally  ar- 
rived at  the  rear  of  the  bush.  Through  its  branches  they 
surveyed  for  a  moment  of  comfortable  satisfaction  a  form 
in  a  grey  blanket  extended  on  the  ground  near  the  fire.  The 
smile  of  joyful  anticipation  fled  quickly,  to  give  place  to  a 
quiet  air  of  business.  Two  men  lifted  shotguns  with  much 
of  the  barrels  gone,  and,  sighting  these  weapons  through 
the  branches,  pulled  trigger  together. 

The  noise  of  the  explosions  roared  over  the  lonely  mesquit 
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as  if  these  guns  wished  to  inform  the  entire  world;  and  as  the 
grey  smoke  fled,  the  dodging  company  in  back  of  the  bush 
saw  the  blanketed  form  twitching.  Whereupon  they  burst 
out  in  chorus  in  a  laugh,  and  arose  as  merry  as  a  lot  of 
banqueters.  They  gleefully  gestured  congratulations,  and 
strode  bravely  into  the  light  of  the  fire. 

Then  suddenly  a  new  laugh  rang  from  some  unknown 
spot  in  the  darkness.  It  was  a  fearsome  laugh  of  ridicule, 
hatred,  ferocity.  It  might  have  been  demoniac.  It  smote 
them  motionless  in  their  gleeful  prowl,  as  the  stern  voice 
from  the  sky  smites  the  legendary  malefactor.  They  might 
have  been  a  weird  group  in  wax,  the  light  of  the  dying  fire 
on  their  yellow  faces  and  shining  athwart  their  eyes  turned 
toward  the  darkness  whence  might  come  the  unknown  and 
the  terrible. 

The  thing  in  the  grey  blanket  no  longer  twitched;  but  if 
the  knives  in  their  hands  had  been  thrust  toward  it,  each 
knife  was  now  drawn  back,  and  its  owner's  elbow  was  thrown 
upward,  as  if  he  expected  death  from  the  clouds. 

This  laugh  had  so  chained  their  reason  that  for  a  mo- 
ment they  had  no  wit  to  flee.  They  were  prisoners  to  their 
terror.  Then  suddenly  the  belated  decision  arrived,  and 
with  bubbling  cries  they  turned  to  run;  but  at  that  instant 
there  was  a  long  flash  of  red  in  the  darkness,  and  with  the 
report  one  of  the  men  shouted  a  bitter  shout,  spun  once, 
and  tumbled  headlong.  The  thick  bushes  failed  to  impede 
the  rout  of  the  others. 

The  silence  returned  to  the  wilderness.  The  tired  flames 
faintly  illumined  the  blanketed  thing  and  the  flung  corpse 
of  the  marauder,  and  sang  the  fire  chorus,  the  ancient  melody 
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which  bears  the  message  of  the  inconsequence  of  human 
tragedy. 


"Now  you  are  worse  off  than  ever,"  said  the  young  man, 
dry-voiced  and  awed. 

"No,  I  ain't,"  said  Bill,  rebelliously.  "I'm  one  ahead." 

After  reflection,  the  stranger  remarked,  "Well,  there's 
seven  more." 

They  were  cautiously  and  slowly  approaching  the  camp. 
The  sun  was  flaring  its  first  warming  rays  over  the  grey 
wilderness.  Upreared  twigs,  prominent  branches,  shone  with 
golden  light,  while  the  shadows  under  the  mesquit  were 
heavily  blue. 

Suddenly  the  stranger  uttered  a  frightened  cry.  He  had 
arrived  at  a  point  whence  he  had,  through  openings  in  the 
thicket,  a  clear  view  of  a  dead  face. 

"Gosh!"  said  Bill,  who  at  the  next  instant  had  seen  the 
thing;  "I  thought  at  first  it  was  that  there  Jose.  That  would 
have  been  queer,  after  what  I  told  'im  yesterday." 

They  continued  their  way,  the  stranger  wincing  in  his 
walk,  and  Bill  exhibiting  considerable  curiosity. 

The  yellow  beams  of  the  new  sun  were  touching  the  grim 
hues  of  the  dead  Mexican's  face,  and  creating  there  an  in- 
human effect  which  made  his  countenance  more  like  a  mask 
of  dulled  brass.  One  hand,  grown  curiously  thinner,  had 
been  flung  out  regardlessly  to  a  cactus-bush. 

Bill  walked  forward  and  stood  looking  respectfully  at  the 
body.  "I  know  that  feller;  his  name  is  Miguel.  He " 

The  stranger's  nerves  might  have  been  in  that  condition 
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when  there  is  no  backbone  to  the  body,  only  a  long  groove. 
' ' Good  heavens !"  he  exclaimed,  much  agitated ;  "don' t  speak 
that  way!" 

"What  way  ?"  said  Bill.  "I  only  said  his  name  was  Miguel." 

After  a  pause  the  stranger  said:  "Oh,  I  know;  but " 

He  waved  his  hand.  "Lower  your  voice,  or  something.  I 
don't  know.  This  part  of  the  business  rattles  me,  don't 
you  see?" 

"Oh,  all  right,"  replied  Bill,  bowing  to  the  other's  mys- 
terious mood.  But  in  a  moment  he  burst  out  violently  and 
loud  in  the  most  extraordinary  profanity,  the  oaths  wing- 
ing from  him  as  the  sparks  go  from  the  funnel. 

He  had  been  examining  the  contents  of  the  bundled  grey 
blanket,  and  he  had  brought  forth,  among  other  things,  his 
frying-pan.  It  was  now  only  a  rim  with  a  handle;  the  Mex- 
ican volley  had  centered  upon  it.  A  Mexican  shotgun  of  the 
abbreviated  description  is  ordinarily  loaded  with  flat-irons, 
stove-lids,  lead  pipe,  old  horseshoes,  sections  of  chain,  win- 
dow weights,  railroad  sleepers  and  spikes,  dumbbells,  and 
any  other  junk  which  may  be  at  hand.  When  one  of  these 
loads  encounters  a  man  vitally,  it  is  likely  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  him,  and  a  cooking-utensil  may  be  supposed 
to  subside  before  such  an  assault  of  curiosities. 

Bill  held  high  his  desecrated  frying-pan,  turning  it  this 
way  and  that  way.  He  swore  until  he  happened  to  note  the 
absence  of  the  stranger.  A  moment  later  he  saw  him  leading 
his  horse  from  the  bushes.  In  silence  and  sullenly  the  young 
man  went  about  saddling  the  animal.  Bill  said,  "Well,  goin' 
to  pull  out?" 

The  stranger's  hands  fumbled  uncertainly  at  the  throat- 
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latch.  Once  he  exclaimed  irritably,  blaming  the  buckle  for 
the  trembling  of  his  fingers.  Once  he  turned  to  look  at  the 
dead  face  with  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  upon  it.  At  last 
he  cried,  "Oh,  I  know  the  whole  thing  was  all  square  enough 
— couldn't  be  squarer — but — somehow  or  other,  that  man 
there  takes  the  heart  out  of  me."  He  turned  his  troubled 
face  for  another  look.  "He  seems  to  be  all  the  time  calling 
me  a — he  makes  me  feel  like  a  murderer." 

"But,"  said  Bill,  puzzling,  "you  didn't  shoot  him,  mister; 
I  shot  him." 

"I  know;  but  I  feel  that  way,  somehow.  I  can't  get  rid 
ofit." 

Bill  considered  for  a  time;  then  he  said  diffidently,  "Mis- 
ter, you're  a  eddycated  man,  ain't  you?" 

"What?" 

"You're  what  they  call  a — a  eddycated  man,  ain't  you?" 

The  young  man,  perplexed,  evidently  had  a  question 
upon  his  lips,  when  there  was  a  roar  of  guns,  bright  flashes, 
and  in  the  air  such  hooting  and  whistling  as  would  come 
from  a  swift  flock  of  steam-boilers.  The  stranger's  horse 
gave  a  mighty,  convulsive  spring,  snorting  wildly  in  its  sud- 
den anguish,  fell  upon  its  knees,  scrambled  afoot  again,  and 
was  away  in  the  uncanny  death-run  known  to  men  who 
have  seen  the  finish  of  brave  horses. 

"This  comes  from  discussin'  things,"  cried  Bill,  angrily. 

He  had  thrown  himself  flat  on  the  ground  facing  the 
thicket  whence  had  come  the  firing.  He  could  see  the  smoke 
winding  over  the  bush-tops.  He  lifted  his  revolver,  and  the 
weapon  came  slowly  up  from  the  ground  and  poised  like 
the  glittering  crest  of  a  snake.  Somewhere  on  his  face  there 
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was  a  kind  of  smile,  cynical,  wicked,  deadly,  of  a  ferocity 
which  at  the  same  time  had  brought  a  deep  flush  to  his  face, 
and  had  caused  two  upright  lines  to  glow  in  his  eyes. 

"Hello,  Jose!"  he  called,  amiable  for  satire's  sake.  "Got 
your  old  blunderbusses  loaded  up  again  yet?" 

The  stillness  had  returned  to  the  plain.  The  sun's  bril- 
liant rays  swept  over  the  sea  of  mesquit,  painting  the  far 
mists  of  the  west  with  faint  rosy  light,  and  high  in  the  air 
some  great  bird  fled  toward  the  south. 

"You  come  out  here,"  called  Bill,  again  addressing  the 
landscape,  "and  I'll  give  you  some  shootin'  lessons.  That 
ain't  the  way  to  shoot."  Receiving  no  reply,  he  began  to 
invent  epithets  and  yell  them  at  the  thicket.  He  was  some- 
thing of  a  master  of  insult,  and  moreover  he  dived  into  his 
memory  to  bring  forth  imprecations  tarnished  with  age, 
unused  since  fluent  Bowery  days.  The  occupation  amused 
him,  and  sometimes  he  laughed  so  that  it  was  uncomfort- 
able for  his  chest  to  be  against  the  ground. 

Finally  the  stranger,  prostrate  near  him,  said  wearily, 
"Oh,  they've  gone." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  replied  Bill,  sobering  swiftly. 
"They're  there  yet — every  man  of 'em." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Because  I  do.  They  won't  shake  us  so  soon.  Don't  put 
your  head  up,  or  they'll  get  you,  sure." 

Bill's  eyes,  meanwhile,  had  not  wavered  from  their  scru- 
tiny of  the  thicket  in  front.  "They're  there,  all  right;  don't 
you  forget  it.  Now  you  listen."  So  he  called  out:  "Jose!  Ojo, 
Jose!  Speak  up,  hombre!  I  want  have  talk.  Speak  up,  you 
yaller  cuss,  you!" 
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Whereupon  a  mocking  voice  from  off  in  the  bushes  said, 
"Senor?" 

''There,"  said  Bill  to  his  ally;  "didn't  I  tell  you?  The 
whole  batch."  Again  he  lifted  his  voice.  "Jose — look — ain't 
you  gittin'  kinder  tired?  You  better  go  home,  you  fellers, 
and  git  some  rest." 

The  answer  was  a  sudden  furious  chatter  of  Spanish, 
eloquent  with  hatred,  calling  down  upon  Bill  all  the  calami- 
ties which  life  holds.  It  was  as  if  some  one  had  suddenly 
enraged  a  cageful  of  wildcats.  The  spirits  of  all  the  revenges 
which  they  had  imagined  were  loosened  at  this  time,  and 
filled  the  air. 

"They're  in  a  holler,"  said  Bill,  chuckling,  "or  there'd 
be  shootin'." 

Presently  he  began  to  grow  angry.  His  hidden  enemies 
called  him  nine  kinds  of  coward,  a  man  who  could  fight 
only  in  the  dark,  a  baby  who  would  run  from  the  shadows 
of  such  noble  Mexican  gentlemen,  a  dog  that  sneaked.  They 
described  the  affair  of  the  previous  night,  and  informed  him 
of  the  base  advantage  he  had  taken  of  their  friend.  In  fact, 
they  in  all  sincerity  endowed  him  with  every  quality  which 
he  no  less  earnestly  believed  them  to  possess.  One  could 
have  seen  the  phrases  bite  him  as  he  lay  thereon  the  ground 
fingering  his  revolver. 

VI 

It  is  sometimes  taught  that  men  do  the  furious  and  des- 
perate thing  from  an  emotion  that  is  as  even  and  placid  as 
the  thoughts  of  a  village  clergyman  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  a  panther  is  at 
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the  time  born  in  the  heart,  and  that  the  subject  does  not 
resemble  a  man  picking  mulberries. 

"B'  Gawd!"  said  Bill,  speaking  as  from  a  throat  filled 
with  dust,  "I'll  go  after  'em  in  a  minute. " 

"Don't  you  budge  an  inch!"  cried  the  stranger,  sternly. 
"Don't  you  budge!" 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  glaring  at  the  bushes — "well." 

"Put  your  head  down!"  suddenly  screamed  the  stranger, 
in  white  alarm.  As  the  guns  roared,  Bill  uttered  a  loud  grunt, 
and  for  a  moment  leaned  panting  on  his  elbow,  while  his  arm 
shook  like  a  twig.  Then  he  upreared  like  a  great  and  bloody 
spirit  of  vengeance,  his  face  lighted  with  the  blaze  of  his 
last  passion.  The  Mexicans  came  swiftly  and  in  silence. 

The  lightning  action  of  the  next  few  moments  was  of  the 
fabric  of  dreams  to  the  stranger.  The  muscular  struggle 
may  not  be  real  to  the  drowning  man.  His  mind  may  be 
fixed  on  the  far,  straight  shadows  in  back  of  the  stars,  and 
the  terror  of  them.  And  so  the  fight,  and  his  part  in  it,  had 
to  the  stranger  only  the  quality  of  a  picture  half  drawn. 
The  rush  of  feet,  the  spatter  of  shots,  the  cries,  the  swollen 
faces  seen  like  masks  on  the  smoke,  resembled  a  happen- 
ing of  the  night. 

And  yet  afterward  certain  lines,  forms,  lived  out  so  strongly 
from  the  incoherence  that  they  were  always  in  his  memory. 

He  killed  a  man,  and  the  thought  went  swiftly  by  him, 
like  the  feather  on  the  gale,  that  it  was  easy  to  kill  a  man. 

Moreover,  he  suddenly  felt  for  Bill,  this  grimy  sheep- 
herder,  some  deep  form  of  idolatry.  Bill  was  dying,  and  the 
dignity  of  last  defeat,  the  superiority  of  him  who  stands  in 
his  grave,  was  in  the  pose  of  the  lost  sheep-herder. 
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VII 


The  stranger  sat  on  the  ground  idly  mopping  the  sweat 
and  powder-stain  from  his  brow.  He  wore  the  gentle  idiot 
smile  of  an  aged  beggar  as  he  watched  three  Mexicans  limp- 
ing and  staggering  in  the  distance.  He  noted  at  this  time 
that  one  who  still  possessed  a  serape  had  from  it  none  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  cloaked  Spaniard,  but  that  against  the 
sky  the  silhouette  resembled  a  cornucopia  of  childhood's 
Christmas. 

They  turned  to  look  at  him,  and  he  lifted  his  weary  arm 
to  menace  them  with  his  revolver.  They  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment banded  together,  and  hooted  curses  at  him. 

Finally  he  arose  and,  walking  some  paces,  stooped  to 
loosen  Bill's  grey  hands  from  a  throat.  Swaying  as  if  slightly 
drunk,  he  stood  looking  down  into  the  still  face. 

Struck  suddenly  with  a  thought,  he  went  about  with 
dulled  eyes  on  the  ground,  until  he  plucked  his  gaudy  blan- 
ket from  where  it  lay,  dirty  from  trampling  feet.  He  dusted 
it  carefully,  and  then  returned  and  laid  it  over  Bill's  form. 
There  he  again  stood  motionless,  his  mouth  just  agape  and 
the  same  stupid  glance  in  his  eyes,  when  all  at  once  he 
made  a  gesture  of  fright  and  looked  wildly  about  him. 

He  had  almost  reached  the  thicket  when  he  stopped, 
smitten  with  alarm.  A  body  contorted,  with  one  arm  stiff 
in  the  air,  lay  in  his  path.  Slowly  and  warily  he  moved 
around  it,  and  in  a  moment  the  bushes,  nodding  and  whis- 
pering, their  leaf-faces  turned  toward  the  scene  behind  him, 
swung  and  swung  again  into  stillness  and  the  peace  of  the 
wilderness. 
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JLhe  great  Pullman  was  whirling  onward  with  such  dig- 
nity of  motion  that  a  glance  from  the  window  seemed  sim- 
ply to  prove  that  the  plains  of  Texas  were  pouring  eastward. 
Vast  flats  of  green  grass,  dull-hued  spaces  of  mesquit  and 
cactus,  little  groups  of  frame  houses,  woods  of  light  and 
tender  trees,  all  were  sweeping  into  the  east,  sweeping  over 
the  horizon,  a  precipice. 

A  newly  married  pair  had  boarded  this  coach  at  San  An- 
tonio. The  man's  face  was  reddened  from  many  days  in  the 
wind  and  sun,  and  a  direct  result  of  his  new  black  clothes 
was  that  his  brick-coloured  hands  were  constantly  perform- 
ing in  a  most  conscious  fashion.  From  time  to  time  he  looked 
down  respectfully  at  his  attire.  He  sat  with  a  hand  on  each 
knee,  like  a  man  waiting  in  a  barber's  shop.  The  glances  he 
devoted  to  other  passengers  were  furtive  and  shy. 

The  bride  was  not  pretty,  nor  was  she  very  young.  She 
wore  a  dress  of  blue  cashmere,  with  small  reservations  of 
velvet  here  and  there,  and  with  steel  buttons  abounding. 
She  continually  twisted  her  head  to  regard  her  puff  sleeves, 
very  stiff,  straight,  and  high.  They  embarrassed  her.  It  was 
quite  apparent  that  she  had  cooked,  and  that  she  expected 
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to  cook,  dutifully.  The  blushes  caused  by  the  careless  scru- 
tiny of  some  passengers  as  she  had  entered  the  car  were 
strange  to  see  upon  this  plain,  under-class  countenance, 
which  was  drawn  in  placid,  almost  emotionless  lines. 

They  were  evidently  very  happy.  "Ever  been  in  aparlour- 
car  before?"  he  asked,  smiling  with  delight. 

"No,"  she  answered;  "I  never  was.  It's  fine,  ain't  it?" 

"Great!  And  then  after  a  while  we'll  go  forward  to  the 
diner,  and  get  a  big  lay-out.  Finest  meal  in  the  world. 
Charge  a  dollar." 

"Oh,  do  they?"  cried  the  bride.  "Charge  a  dollar?  Why, 
that's  too  much — for  us — ain't  it,  Jack  ?" 

"Not  this  trip,  anyhow,"  he  answered  bravely.  "We're 
going  to  go  the  whole  thing." 

Later  he  explained  to  her  about  the  trains.  "You  see,  it's 
a  thousand  miles  from  one  end  of  Texas  to  the  other;  and 
this  train  runs  right  across  it,  and  never  stops  but  four 
times."  He  had  the  pride  of  an  owner.  He  pointed  out  to 
her  the  dazzling  fittings  of  the  coach;  and  in  truth  her  eyes 
opened  wider  as  she  contemplated  the  sea-green  figured 
velvet,  the  shining  brass,  silver,  and  glass,  the  wood  that 
gleamed  as  darkly  brilliant  as  the  surface  of  a  pool  of  oil. 
At  one  end  a  bronze  figure  sturdily  held  a  support  for  a 
separated  chamber,  and  at  convenient  places  on  the  ceiling 
were  frescos  in  olive  and  silver. 

To  the  minds  of  the  pair,  their  surroundings  reflected  the 
glory  of  their  marriage  that  morning  in  San  Antonio;  this 
was  the  environment  of  their  new  estate;  and  the  man's 
face  in  particular  beamed  with  an  elation  that  made  him 
appear  ridiculous  to  the  negro  porter.  This  individual  at 
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times  surveyed  them  from  afar  with  an  amused  and  superior 
grin.  On  other  occasions  he  bullied  them  with  skill  in  ways 
that  did  not  make  it  exactly  plain  to  them  that  they  were 
being  bullied.  He  subtly  used  all  the  manners  of  the  most 
unconquerable  kind  of  snobbery.  He  oppressed  them;  but  of 
this  oppression  they  had  small  knowledge,  and  they  speedily 
forgot  that  infrequently  a  number  of  travellers  covered  them 
with  stares  of  derisive  enj  oymen  t.  Historically  there  was  sup- 
posed to  be  something  infinitely  humorous  in  their  situation. 

"We  are  due  in  Yellow  Sky  at  3:42,"  he  said,  looking 
tenderly  into  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  are  we?"  she  said,  as  if  she  had  not  been  aware  of  it. 
To  evince  surprise  at  her  husband's  statement  was  part  of 
her  wifely  amiability.  She  took  from  a  pocket  a  little  silver 
watch;  and  as  she  held  it  before  her,  and  stared  at  it  with 
a  frown  of  attention,  the  new  husband's  face  shone. 

"I  bought  it  in  San  Anton'  from  a  friend  of  mine,"  he 
told  her  gleefully. 

"It's  seventeen  minutes  past  twelve,"  she  said,  looking 
up  at  him  with  a  kind  of  shy  and  clumsy  coquetry.  A  pas- 
senger, noting  this  play,  grew  excessively  sardonic,  and 
winked  at  himself  in  one  of  the  numerous  mirrors. 

At  last  they  went  to  the  dining-car.  Two  rows  of  negro 
waiters,  in  glowing  white  suits,  surveyed  their  entrance  with 
the  interest,  and  also  the  equanimity,  of  men  who  had  been 
forewarned.  The  pair  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  waiter  who  hap- 
pened to  feel  pleasure  in  steering  them  through  their  meal. 
He  viewed  them  with  the  manner  of  a  fatherly  pilot,  his 
countenance  radiant  with  benevolence.  The  patronage,  en- 
twined with  the  ordinary  deference,  was  not  plain  to  them. 
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And  yet,  as  they  returned  to  their  coach,  they  showed  in 
their  faces  a  sense  of  escape. 

To  the  left,  miles  down  a  long  purple  slope,  was  a  little 
ribbon  of  mist  where  moved  the  keening  Rio  Grande.  The 
train  was  approaching  it  at  an  angle,  and  the  apex  was  Yel- 
low Sky.  Presently  it  was  apparent  that,  as  the  distance 
from  Yellow  Sky  grew  shorter,  the  husband  became  com- 
mensurately  restless.  His  brick-red  hands  were  more  insist- 
ent in  their  prominence.  Occasionally  he  was  even  rather 
absent-minded  and  far-away  when  the  bride  leaned  for- 
ward and  addressed  him. 

As  a  matter  of  truth,  Jack  Potter  was  beginning  to  find 
the  shadow  of  a  deed  weigh  upon  him  like  a  leaden  slab. 
He,  the  town  marshal  of  Yellow  Sky,  a  man  known,  liked, 
and  feared  in  his  corner,  a  prominent  person,  had  gone  to 
San  Antonio  to  meet  a  girl  he  believed  he  loved,  and  there, 
after  the  usual  prayers,  had  actually  induced  her  to  marry 
him,  without  consulting  Yellow  Sky  for  any  part  of  the 
transaction.  He  was  now  bringing  his  bride  before  an  inno- 
cent and  unsuspecting  community. 

Of  course  people  in  Yellow  Sky  married  as  it  pleased 
them,  in  accordance  with  a  general  custom;  but  such  was 
Potter's  thought  of  his  duty  to  his  friends,  or  of  their  idea 
of  his  duty,  or  of  an  unspoken  form  which  does  not  control 
men  in  these  matters,  that  he  felt  he  was  heinous.  He  had 
committed  an  extraordinary  crime.  Face  to  face  with  this 
girl  in  San  Antonio,  and  spurred  by  his  sharp  impulse,  he 
had  gone  headlong  over  all  the  social  hedges.  At  San  An- 
tonio he  was  like  a  man  hidden  in  the  dark.  A  knife  to 
sever  any  friendly  duty,  any  form,  was  easy  to  his  hand  in 
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that  remote  city.  But  the  hour  of  Yellow  Sky — the  hour  of 
daylight — was  approaching. 

He  knew  full  well  that  his  marriage  was  an  important  thing 
to  his  town.  It  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  burning  of  the 
new  hotel.  His  friends  could  not  forgive  him.  Frequently 
he  had  reflected  on  the  advisability  of  telling  them  by  tele- 
graph, but  a  new  cowardice  had  been  upon  him.  He  feared  to 
do  it.  And  now  the  train  was  hurrying  him  toward  a  scene  of 
amazement,  glee,  and  reproach.  He  glanced  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  line  of  haze  swinging  slowly  in  toward  the  train. 

Yellow  Sky  had  a  kind  of  brass  band,  which  played  pain- 
fully, to  the  delight  of  the  populace.  He  laughed  without 
heart  as  he  thought  of  it.  If  the  citizens  could  dream  of  his 
prospective  arrival  with  his  bride,  they  would  parade  the 
band  at  the  station  and  escort  them,  amid  cheers  and  laugh- 
ing congratulations,  to  his  adobe  home. 

He  resolved  that  he  would  use  all  the  devices  of  speed 
and  plainscraft  in  making  the  journey  from  the  station  to 
his  house.  Once  within  that  safe  citadel,  he  could  issue  some 
sort  of  vocal  bulletin,  and  then  not  go  among  the  citizens 
until  they  had  time  to  wear  off  a  little  of  their  enthusiasm. 

The  bride  looked  anxiously  at  him.  "What's  worrying 
you,  Jack?" 

He  laughed  again.  "I'm  not  worrying,  girl;  I'm  only 
thinking  of  Yellow  Sky." 

She  flushed  in  comprehension. 

A  sense  of  mutual  guilt  invaded  their  minds  and  developed 
a  finer  tenderness.  They  looked  at  each  other  with  eyes  softly 
aglow.  But  Potter  often  laughed  the  same  nervous  laugh; 
the  flush  upon  the  bride's  face  seemed  quite  permanent. 
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The  traitor  to  the  feelings  of  Yellow  Sky  narrowly  watched 
the  speeding  landscape.  "We're  nearly  there,"  he  said. 

Presently  the  porter  came  and  announced  the  proximity 
of  Potter's  home.  He  held  a  brush  in  his  hand,  and,  with 
ail  his  airy  superiority  gone,  he  brushed  Potter's  new  clothes 
as  the  latter  slowly  turned  this  way  and  that  way.  Potter 
fumbled  out  a  coin  and  gave  it  to  the  porter,  as  he  had  seen 
others  do.  It  was  a  heavy  and  muscle-bound  business,  as 
that  of  a  man  shoeing  his  first  horse. 

The  porter  took  their  bag,  and  as  the  train  began  to  slow 
they  moved  forward  to  the  hooded  platform  of  the  car. 
Presently  the  two  engines  and  their  long  string  of  coaches 
rushed  into  the  station  of  Yellow  Sky. 

"They  have  to  take  water  here,"  said  Potter,  from  a  con- 
stricted throat  and  in  mournful  cadence,  as  one  announcing 
death.  Before  the  train  stopped  his  eye  had  swept  the  length 
of  the  platform,  and  he  was  glad  and  astonished  to  see 
there  was  none  upon  it  but  the  station-agent,  who,  with  a 
slightly  hurried  and  anxious  air,  was  walking  toward  the 
water-tanks.  When  the  train  had  halted,  the  porter  alighted 
first,  and  placed  in  position  a  little  temporary  step. 

"Come  on,  girl,"  said  Potter,  hoarsely.  As  he  helped  her 
down  they  each  laughed  on  a  false  note.  He  took  the  bag 
from  the  negro,  and  bade  his  wife  cling  to  his  arm.  As  they 
slunk  rapidly  away,  his  hang-dog  glance  perceived  that 
they  were  unloading  the  two  trunks,  and  also  that  the  station- 
agent,  far  ahead  near  the  baggage-car,  had  turned  and  was 
running  toward  him,  making  gestures.  He  laughed,  and 
groaned  as  he  laughed,  when  he  noted  the  first  effect  of  his 
marital  bliss  upon  Yellow  Sky.  He  gripped  his  wife's  arm 
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firmly  to  his  side,  and  they  fled.  Behind  them  the  porter 
stood,  chuckling  fatuously. 


The  California  express  on  the  Southern  Railway  was 
due  at  Yellow  Sky  in  twenty-one  minutes.  There  were  six 
men  at  the  bar  of  the  Weary  Gentleman  saloon.  One  was  a 
drummer  who  talked  a  great  deal  and  rapidly;  three  were 
Texans  who  did  not  care  to  talk  at  that  time;  and  two  were 
Mexican  sheep-herders,  who  did  not  talk  as  a  general  prac- 
tice in  the  Weary  Gentleman  saloon.  The  barkeeper's  dog 
lay  on  the  board  walk  that  crossed  in  front  of  the  door. 
His  head  was  on  his  paws,  and  he  glanced  drowsily  here 
and  there  with  the  constant  vigilance  of  a  dog  that  is  kicked 
on  occasion.  Across  the  sandy  street  were  some  vivid  green 
grass-plots,  so  wonderful  in  appearance,  amid  the  sands 
that  burned  near  them  in  a  blazing  sun,  that  they  caused  a 
doubt  in  the  mind.  They  exactly  resembled  the  grass  mats 
used  to  represent  lawns  on  the  stage.  At  the  cooler  end  of 
the  railway  station,  a  man  without  a  coat  sat  in  a  tilted 
chair  and  smoked  his  pipe.  The  fresh-cut  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  circled  near  the  town,  and  there  could  be  seen  be- 
yond it  a  great  plum-coloured  plain  of  mesquit. 

Save  for  the  busy  drummer  and  his  companions  in  the 
saloon,  Yellow  Sky  was  dozing.  The  new-comer  leaned  grace- 
fully upon  the  bar,  and  recited  many  tales  with  the  con- 
fidence of  a  bard  who  has  come  upon  a  new  field. 

" — and  at  the  moment  that  the  old  man  fell  downstairs 
with  the  bureau  in  his  arms,  the  old  woman  was  coming  up 
with  two  scuttles  of  coal,  and  of  course " 
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The  drummer's  tale  was  interrupted  by  a  young  man  who 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  open  door.  He  cried:  "Scratchy 
Wilson's  drunk,  and  has  turned  loose  with  both  hands." 
The  two  Mexicans  at  once  set  down  their  glasses  and  faded 
out  of  the  rear  entrance  of  the  saloon. 

The  drummer,  innocent  and  jocular,  answered :  "All  right, 
old  man.  S'pose  he  has  ?  Come  in  and  have  a  drink,  anyhow." 

But  the  information  had  made  such  an  obvious  cleft  in 
every  skull  in  the  room  that  the  drummer  was  obliged  to 
see  its  importance.  All  had  become  instantly  solemn.  "Say," 
said  he,  mystified,  "what  is  this?"  His  three  companions 
made  the  introductory  gesture  of  eloquent  speech;  but  the 
young  man  at  the  door  forestalled  them. 

"It  means,  my  friend,"  he  answered,  as  he  came  into  the 
saloon,  "that  for  the  next  two  hours  this  town  won't  be  a 
health  resort." 

The  barkeeper  went  to  the  door,  and  locked  and  barred 
it;  reaching  out  of  the  window,  he  pulled  in  heavy  wooden 
shutters,  and  barred  them.  Immediately  a  solemn,  chapel- 
like gloom  was  upon  the  place.  The  drummer  was  looking 
from  one  to  another. 

"But  say,"  he  cried,  "what  is  this,  anyhow?  You  don't 
mean  there  is  going  to  be  a  gun-fight?" 

"Don't  know  whether  there'll  be  a  fight  or  not,"  answered 
one  man,  grimly;  "but  there'll  be  some  shootin' — some 
good  shootin'." 

The  young  man  who  had  warned  them  waved  his  hand. 
"Oh,  there'll  be  a  fight  fast  enough,  if  any  one  wants  it. 
Anybody  can  get  a  fight  out  there  in  the  street.  There's  a 
fight  just  waiting." 
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The  drummer  seemed  to  be  swayed  between  the  interest 
of  a  foreigner  and  a  perception  of  personal  danger. 

"What  did  you  say  his  name  was?"  he  asked. 

"Scratchy  Wilson,"  they  answered  in  chorus. 

"And  will  he  kill  anybody?  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
Does  this  happen  often  ?  Does  he  rampage  around  like  this 
once  a  week  or  so?  Can  he  break  in  that  door?" 

"No;  he  can't  break  down  that  door,"  replied  the  bar- 
keeper. "He's  tried  it  three  times.  But  when  he  comes  you'd 
better  lay  down  on  the  floor,  stranger.  He's  dead  sure  to 
shoot  at  it,  and  a  bullet  may  come  through." 

Thereafter  the  drummer  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  the  door. 
The  time  had  not  yet  been  called  for  him  to  hug  the  floor, 
but,  as  a  minor  precaution,  he  sidled  near  to  the  wall.  "Will 
he  kill  anybody?"  he  said  again. 

The  men  laughed  low  and  scornfully  at  the  question. 

"He's  out  to  shoot,  and  he's  out  for  trouble.  Don't  see 
any  good  in  experimentin'  with  him." 

"But  what  do  you  do  in  a  case  like  this  ?  What  do  you  do  ?" 

A  man  responded:  "Why,  he  and  Jack  Potter " 

"But,"  in  chorus  the  other  men  interrupted,  "Jack  Pot- 
ter's in  San  Anton'." 

"Well,  who  is  he?  What's  he  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Oh,  he's  the  town  marshal.  He  goes  out  and  fights  Scratchy 
when  he  gets  on  one  of  these  tears." 

"Wow!"  said  the  drummer,  mopping  his  brow.  "Nice 
job  he's  got." 

The  voices  had  toned  away  to  mere  whisperings.  The 
drummer  wished  to  ask  further  questions,  which  were  born 
of  an  increasing  anxiety  and  bewilderment;  but  when  he 
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attempted  them,  the  men  merely  looked  at  him  in  irritation 
and  motioned  him  to  remain  silent.  A  tense  waiting  hush 
was  upon  them.  In  the  deep  shadows  of  the  room  their  eyes 
shone  as  they  listened  for  sounds  from  the  street.  One  man 
made  three  gestures  at  the  barkeeper;  and  the  latter,  mov- 
ing like  a  ghost,  handed  him  a  glass  and  a  bottle.  The  man 
poured  a  full  glass  of  whisky,  and  set  down  the  bottle  noise- 
lessly. He  gulped  the  whisky  in  a  swallow,  and  turned  again 
toward  the  door  in  immovable  silence.  The  drummer  saw 
that  the  barkeeper,  without  a  sound,  had  taken  a  Winches- 
ter from  beneath  the  bar.  Later  he  saw  this  individual 
beckoning  to  him,  so  he  tiptoed  across  the  room. 

"You  better  come  with  me  back  of  the  bar." 

"No,  thanks,"  said  the  drummer,  perspiring;  "I'd  rather 
be  where  I  can  make  a  break  for  the  back  door." 

Whereupon  the  man  of  bottles  made  a  kindly  but  per- 
emptory gesture.  The  drummer  obeyed  it,  and,  finding  him- 
self seated  on  a  box  with  his  head  below  the  level  of  the 
bar,  balm  was  laid  upon  his  soul  at  sight  of  various  zinc 
and  copper  fittings  that  bore  a  resemblance  to  armour-plate. 
The  barkeeper  took  a  seat  comfortably  upon  an  adj  acent  box. 

"You  see,"  he  whispered,  "this  here  Scratchy  Wilson  is  a 
wonder  with  a  gun — a  perfect  wonder;  and  when  he  goes  on 
the  war-trail,  we  hunt  our  holes — naturally.  He's  about  the 
last  one  of  the  old  gang  that  used  to  hang  out  along  the 
river  here.  He's  a  terror  when  he's  drunk.  When  he's  sober 
he's  all  right — kind  of  simple — wouldn't  hurt  a  fly — nicest 
fellow  in  town.  But  when  he's  drunk — whoo!" 

There  were  periods  of  stillness.  "I  wish  Jack  Potter  was 
back  from  San  Anton',"  said  the  barkeeper.  "He  shot  Wil- 
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son  up  once — -in  the  leg — and  he  would  sail  in  and  pull  out 
the  kinks  in  this  thing." 

Presently  they  heard  from  a  distance  the  sound  of  a  shot, 
followed  by  three  wild  yowls.  It  instantly  removed  a  bond 
from  the  men  in  the  darkened  saloon.  There  was  a  shuffling 
of  feet.  They  looked  at  each  other.  "Herehecomes,"  theysaid. 


Ill 

A  man  in  a  maroon-coloured  flannel  shirt,  which  had  been 
purchased  for  purposes  of  decoration,  and  made  principally 
by  some  Jewish  women  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York, 
rounded  a  corner  and  walked  into  the  middle  of  the  main 
street  of  Yellow  Sky.  In  either  hand  the  man  held  a  long, 
heavy,  blue-black  revolver.  Often  he  yelled,  and  these  cries 
rang  through  a  semblance  of  a  deserted  village,  shrilly  fly- 
ing over  the  roofs  in  a  volume  that  seemed  to  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  ordinary  vocal  strength  of  a  man.  It  was  as  if 
the  surrounding  stillness  formed  the  arch  of  a  tomb  over 
him.  These  cries  of  ferocious  challenge  rang  against  walls  of 
silence.  And  his  boots  had  red  tops  with  gilded  imprints,  of 
the  kind  beloved  in  winter  by  little  sledding  boys  on  the 
hillsides  of  New  England. 

The  man's  face  flamed  in  a  rage  begot  of  whisky.  His 
eyes,  rolling,  and  yet  keen  for  ambush,  hunted  the  still 
doorways  and  windows.  He  walked  with  the  creeping  move- 
ment of  the  midnight  cat.  As  it  occurred  to  him,  he  roared 
menacing  information.  The  long  revolvers  in  his  hands  were 
as  easy  as  straws;  they  were  moved  with  an  electric  swift- 
ness. The  little  fingers  of  each  hand  played  sometimes  in  a 
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musician's  way.  Plain  from  the  low  collar  of  the  shirt,  the 
cords  of  his  neck  straightened  and  sank,  straightened  and 
sank,  as  passion  moved  him.  The  only  sounds  were  his  ter- 
rible invitations.  The  calm  adobes  preserved  their  demean- 
our at  the  passing  of  this  small  thing  in  the  middle  of 
the  street. 

There  was  no  offer  of  fight — no  offer  of  fight.  The  man 
called  to  the  sky.  There  were  no  attractions.  He  bellowed 
and  fumed  and  swayed  his  revolvers  here  and  everywhere. 

The  dog  of  the  barkeeper  of  the  Weary  Gentleman  saloon 
had  not  appreciated  the  advance  of  events.  He  yet  lay  doz- 
ing in  front  of  his  master's  door.  At  sight  of  the  dog,  the 
man  paused  and  raised  his  revolver  humorously.  At  sight  of 
the  man,  the  dog  sprang  up  and  walked  diagonally  away, 
with  a  sullen  head,  and  growling.  The  man  yelled,  and  the 
dog  broke  into  a  gallop.  As  it  was  about  to  enter  an  alley, 
there  was  a  loud  noise,,  a  whistling,  and  something  spat  the 
ground  directly  before  it.  The  dog  screamed,  and,  wheeling 
in  terror,  galloped  headlong  in  a  new  direction.  Again  there 
was  a  noise,  a  whistling,  and  sand  was  kicked  viciously 
before  it.  Fear-stricken,  the  dog  turned  and  flurried  like  an 
animal  in  a  pen.  The  man  stood  laughing,  his  weapons  at 
his  hips. 

Ultimately  the  man  was  attracted  by  the  closed  door  of 
the  Weary  Gentleman  saloon.  He  went  to  it  and,  hammer- 
ing with  a  revolver,  demanded  drink. 

The  door  remaining  imperturbable,  he  picked  a  bit  of 
paper  from  the  walk,  and  nailed  it  to  the  framework  with  a 
knife.  He  then  turned  his  back  contemptuously  upon  this 
popular  resort  and,  walking  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
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and  spinning  there  on  his  heel  quickly  and  lithely,  fired  at 
the  bit  of  paper.  He  missed  it  by  a  half-inch.  He  swore  at 
himself,  and  went  away.  Later  he  comfortably  fusilladed 
the  windows  of  his  most  intimate  friend.  The  man  was 
playing  with  this  town;  it  was  a  toy  for  him. 

But  still  there  was  no  offer  of  fight.  The  name  of  Jack 
Potter,  his  ancient  antagonist,  entered  his  mind,  and  he 
concluded  that  it  would  be  a  glad  thing  if  he  should  go  to 
Potter's  house,  and  by  bombardment  induce  him  to  come 
out  and  fight.  He  moved  in  the  direction  of  his  desire,  chant- 
ing Apache  scalp-music. 

When  he  arrived  at  it,  Potter's  house  presented  the  same 
still  front  as  had  the  other  adobes.  Taking  up  a  strategic 
position,  the  man  howled  a  challenge.  But  this  house  re- 
garded him  as  might  a  great  stone  god.  It  gave  no  sign. 
After  a  decent  wait,  the  man  howled  further  challenges, 
mingling  with  them  wonderful  epithets. 

Presently  there  came  the  spectacle  of  a  man  churning 
himself  into  deepest  rage  over  the  immobility  of  a  house. 
He  fumed  at  it  as  the  winter  wind  attacks  a  prairie  cabin 
in  the  North.  To  the  distance  there  should  have  gone  the 
sound  of  a  tumult  like  the  fighting  of  two  hundred  Mex- 
icans. As  necessity  bade  him,  he  paused  for  breath  or  to 
reload  his  revolvers. 

IV 

Potter  and  his  bride  walked  sheepishly  and  with  speed. 
Sometimes  they  laughed  together  shamefacedly  and  low. 

"Next  corner,  dear,"  he  said  finally. 

They  put  forth  the  efforts  of  a  pair  walking  bowed  against 
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a  strong  wind.  Potter  was  about  to  raise  a  finger  to  point 
the  first  appearance  of  the  new  home  when,  as  they  circled 
the  corner,  they  came  face  to  face  with  a  man  in  a  maroon- 
coloured  shirt,  who  was  feverishly  pushing  cartridges  into  a 
large  revolver.  Upon  the  instant  the  man  dropped  his  re- 
volver to  the  ground  and,  like  lightning,  whipped  another 
from  its  holster.  The  second  weapon  was  aimed  at  the 
bridegroom's  chest. 

There  was  a  silence.  Potter's  mouth  seemed  to  be  merely 
a  grave  for  his  tongue.  He  exhibited  an  instinct  to  at  once 
loosen  his  arm  from  the  woman's  grip,  and  he  dropped  the 
bag  to  the  sand.  As  for  the  bride,  her  face  had  gone  as  yel- 
low as  old  cloth.  She  was  a  slave  to  hideous  rites,  gazing  at 
the  apparitional  snake. 

The  two  men  faced  each  other  at  a  distance  of  three  paces. 
He  of  the  revolver  smiled  with  a  new  and  quiet  ferocity. 

"Tried  to  sneak  up  on  me,"  he  said.  "Tried  to  sneak  up 
on  me !"  His  eyes  grew  more  baleful.  As  Potter  made  a  slight 
movement,  the  man  thrust  his  revolver  venomously  for- 
ward. "No;  don't  you  do  it,  Jack  Potter.  Don't  you  move  a 
finger  toward  a  gun  just  yet.  Don't  you  move  an  eyelash. 
The  time  has  come  for  me  to  settle  with  you,  and  I'm  goin' 
to  do  it  my  own  way,  and  loaf  along  with  no  interferin'.  So 
if  you  don't  want  a  gun  bent  on  you,  just  mind  what  I 
tell  you." 

Potter  looked  at  his  enemy.  "I  ain't  got  a  gun  on  me, 
Scratchy,"  he  said.  "Honest,  I  ain't."  He  was  stiffening  and 
steadying,  but  yet  somewhere  at  the  back  of  his  mind  a 
vision  of  the  Pullman  floated:  the  sea-green  figured  velvet, 
the  shining  brass,  silver,  and  glass,  the  wood  that  gleamed 
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as  darkly  brilliant  as  the  surface  of  a  pool  of  oil — all  the 
glory  of  the  marriage,  the  environment  of  the  new  estate. 
"You  know  I  fight  when  it  comes  to  fighting,  Scratchy  Wil- 
son; but  I  ain't  got  a  gun  on  me.  You'll  have  to  do  all  the 
shootin'  yourself."  ' 

His  enemy's  face  went  livid.  He  stepped  forward,  and 
lashed  his  weapon  to  and  fro  before  Potter's  chest.  "Don't 
you  tell  me  you  ain't  got  no  gun  on  you,  you  whelp.  Don't 
tell  me  no  lie  like  that.  There  ain't  a  man  in  Texas  ever 
seen  you  without  no  gun.  Don't  take  me  for  no  kid."  His 
eyes  blazed  with  light,  and  his  throat  worked  like  a  pump. 

"I  ain't  takin'  you  for  no  kid,"  answered  Potter.  His  heels 
had  not  moved  an  inch  backward.  "I'm  takin'  you  for  a 
damn  fool.  I  tell  you  I  ain't  got  a  gun,  and  I  ain't.  If  you're 
goin'  to  shoot  me  up,  you  better  begin  now;  you'll  never 
get  a  chance  like  this  again." 

So  much  enforced  reasoning  had  told  on  Wilson's  rage; 
he  was  calmer.  "If  you  ain't  got  a  gun,  why  ain't  you  got  a 
gun?"  he  sneered.  "Been  to  Sunday-school?" 

"I  ain't  got  a  gun  because  I've  just  come  from  San  Anton' 
with  my  wife.  I'm  married,"  said  Potter.  "And  if  I'd  thought 
there  was  going  to  be  any  galoots  like  you  prowling  around 
when  I  brought  my  wife  home,  I'd  had  a  gun,  and  don't  you 
forget  it." 

"Married!"  said  Scratchy,  not  at  all  comprehending. 

"Yes,  married.  I'm  married,"  said  Potter,  distinctly. 

"Married?"  said  Scratchy.  Seemingly  for  the  first  time, 
he  saw  the  drooping,  drowning  woman  at  the  other  man's 
side.  "No !"  he  said.He  was  like  a  creature  allowed  a  glimpse 
of  another  world.  He  moved  a  pace  backward,  and  his  arm, 
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with  the  revolver,  dropped  to  his  side.  "Is  this  the  lady?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes;  this  is  the  lady,"  answered  Potter. 

There  was  another  period  of  silence. 

"Well,"  said  Wilson  at  last,  slowly, "I  s'pose  it's  all  off 
now." 

"It's  all  off  if  you  say  so,  Scratchy.  You  know  I  didn't 
make  the  trouble."  Potter  lifted  his  valise. 

"Well,  I  'low  it's  off,  Jack,"  said  Wilson.  He  was  looking 
at  the  ground.  "Married !"  He  was  not  a  stucfent  of  chivalry ; 
it  was  merely  that  in  the  presence  of  this  foreign  condition 
he  was  a  simple  child  of  the  earlier  plains.  He  picked  up  his 
starboard  revolver,  and,  placing  both  weapons  in  their  hol- 
sters, he  went  away.  His  feet  made  funnel-shaped  tracks  in 
the  heavy  sand. 
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TWELVE  O'CLOCK 


"Where  were  you  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1875?" — 
Question  on  intelligent  cross-examination. 


"E, 


/xcuse  me"  said  Ben  Roddle  with  graphic  gestures  to 
a  group  of  citizens  in  Nantucket's  store.  "Excuse  me!  When 
them  fellers  in  leather  pants  an'  six-shooters  ride  in,  I  go 
home  an'  set  in  th'  cellar.  That's  what  I  do.  When  you  see 
me  pirooting  through  the  streets  at  th'  same  time  an'  occa- 
sion as  them  punchers,  you  kin  put  me  down  fer  bein'  crazy. 
Excuse  me!*9 

''Why,  Ben,"  drawled  old  Nantucket,  "you  ain't  never 
really  seen  'em  turned  loose.  Why,  I  kin  remember — in  th' 
old  days — when " 

"Oh,  damn  yer  old  days!"  retorted  Roddle.  Fixing  Nan- 
tucket with  the  eye  of  scorn  and  contempt,  he  said,  "I  sup- 
pose you'll  be  sayin'  in  a  minute  that  in  th'  old  days  you 
used  to  kill  Injuns,  won't  you  ?" 

There  was  some  laughter,  and  Roddle  was  left  free  to 
expand  his  ideas  on  the  periodic  visits  of  cowboys  to  the 
town.  "Mason  Rickets,  he  had  ten  big  punkins  a-sittin'  in 
front  of  his  store,  an'  them  fellers  from  the  Upside-down-P 
ranch  shot 'em — shot  'em  all — an'  Rickets  lyin'  on  his  belly 
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in  th'  store  a-callin,  fer  'em  to  quit  it.  An'  what  did  they 
do?  Why,  they  laughed  at  'im — just  laughed  at  'im!  That 
don't  do  a  town  no  good.  Now,  how  would  an  eastern  capi- 
terlist" — (it  was  the  town's  humour  to  be  always  gassingof 
phantom  investors  who  were  likely  to  come  any  moment 
and  pay  a  thousand  prices  for  everything) — "how  would  an 
eastern  capiterlist  like  that?  Why,  you  couldn't  see  'im  fer 
th'  dust  on  his  trail.  Then  he'd  tell  all  his  friends:  'That 
there  town  may  be  all  right,  but  ther's  too  much  loose- 
handed  shootin'  fer  my  money.'  An'  he'd  be  right,  too.  Them 
rich  fellers,  they  don't  make  no  bad  breaks  with  theirmoney. 
They  watch  it  all  th'  time  b'cause  they  know  blame  well 
there  ain't  hardly  room  fer  their  feet  fer  th'  pikers  an'  tin- 
horns an'  thimble-riggers  what  are  layin'  fer  'em.  I  tell  you, 
one  puncher  racin'  his  cow-pony  hell-bent-fer-election  down 
Main  Street  an'  yellin'  an'  shootin',  an'  nothin'  at  all  done 
about  it,  would  scare  away  a  whole  herd  of  capiterlists.  An' 
it  ain't  right.  It  oughter  be  stopped." 

A  pessimistic  voice  asked :  "How  you  goin'  to  stop  it,  Ben  ?" 

"Organize,"  repliedRoddle,pompously."Organize.That's 
the  only  way  to  make  these  fellers  lay  down.  I " 

From  the  street  sounded  a  quick  scudding  of  pony  hoofs, 
and  a  party  of  cowboys  swept  past  the  door.  One  man,  how- 
ever, was  seen  to  draw  rein  and  dismount.  He  came  clank- 
ing into  the  store.  "Mornin',  gentlemen,"  he  said  civilly. 

"Mornin',"  they  answered  in  subdued  voices. 

He  stepped  to  the  counter  and  said,"Give  me  a  paper  of  fine 
cut,  please."  The  group  of  citizens  contemplated  him  in 
silence.  He  certainly  did  not  look  threatening.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years,  with  a  tan  from  wind 
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and  sun,  with  a  remarkably  clear  eye  from  perhaps  a  period 
of  enforced  temperance,  a  quiet  young  man  who  wanted  to 
buy  some  tobacco.  A  six-shooter  swung  low  on  his  hip,  but 
at  the  moment  it  looked  more  decorative  than  warlike;  it 
seemed  merely  a  part  of  his  old  gala  dress — his  sombrero 
with  its  band  of  rattlesnake-skin,  his  great  flaming  necker- 
chief, his  belt  of  embroidered  Mexican  leather,  his  high-heeled 
boots,  his  huge  spurs.  And,  above  all,  his  hair  had  been 
watered  and  brushed  until  it  lay  as  close  to  his  head  as  the 
fur  lies  to  a  wet  cat.  Paying  for  his  tobacco,  he  withdrew. 

Ben  Roddle  resumed  his  harangue.  "Well,  there  you  are! 
Looks  like  a  calm  man  now,  but  in  less  'n  half  an  hour  he'll 
be  as  drunk  as  three  bucks  an*  a  squaw,  an'  then — excuse  me!" 


On  this  day  the  men  of  two  outfits  had  come  into  town, 
but  Ben  Roddle's  ominous  words  were  not  justified  at  once. 
The  punchers  spent  most  of  the  morning  in  an  attack  on 
whisky  which  was  too  earnest  to  be  noisy. 

At  five  minutes  of  eleven,  a  tall,  lank,  brick-coloured 
cowboy  strode  over  to  Placer's  Hotel.  Placer's  Hotel  was  a 
notable  place.  It  was  the  best  hotel  within  two  hundred 
miles.  Its  office  was  filled  with  arm-chairs  and  brown  papier- 
mache  spittoons.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  wooden  coun- 
ter painted  a  bright  pink,  and  on  this  morning  a  man  was 
behind  the  counter  writing  in  a  ledger.  He  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel,  but  his  customary  humour  was  so  sullen  that 
all  strangers  immediately  wondered  why  in  life  he  had 
chosen  to  play  the  part  of  mine  host.  Near  his  left  hand, 
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double  doors  opened  into  the  dining-room,  which  in  warm 
weather  was  always  kept  darkened  in  order  to  discourage 
the  flies,  which  was  not  compassed  at  all. 

Placer,  writing  in  his  ledger,  did  not  look  up  when  the 
tall  cowboy  entered. 

"Mornin',  mister,"  said  the  latter.  "I've  come  to  see  if 
you  kin  grub-stake  th'  hull  crowd  of  us  fer  dinner  t'day." 

Placer  did  not  then  raise  his  eyes,  but  with  a  certain  churl- 
ishness, as  if  it  annoyed  him  that  his  hotel  was  patronized, 
he  asked:  "How  many?" 

"Oh,  about  thirty,"  replied  the  cowboy.  "An'  we  want 
th'  best  dinner  you  kin  raise  an'  scrape.  Everything  th' 
best.  We  don't  care  what  it  costs  s'  long  as  we  git  a  good 
square  meal.  We'll  pay  a  dollar  a  head:  by  God,  we  will! 
We  won't  kick  on  nothin'  in  th'  bill  if  you  do  it  up  fine.  If 
you  ain't  got  it  in  the  house,  rustle  th'  hull  town  fer  it. 
That's  our  gait.  So  you  just  tear  loose,  an'  we'll " 

At  this  moment  the  machinery  of  a  cuckoo-clock  on  the 
wall  began  to  whirr,  little  doors  flew  open,  and  a  wooden 
bird  appeared  and  cried  "Cuckoo!"  And  this  was  repeated 
until  eleven  o'clock  had  been  announced,  while  the  cowboy, 
stupefied,  glass-eyed,  stood  with  his  red  throat  gulping.  At 
the  end  he  wheeled  upon  Placer  and  demanded:  "What  in 
hell  is  that?" 

Placer  revealed  by  his  manner  that  he  had  been  asked  this 
question  toomany  times.  "It's  a  clock,"  he  answered  shortly. 

"I  know  it's  a  clock,"  gasped  the  cowboy;  "but  what 
kind  of  a  clock?" 

"A  cuckoo-clock.  Can't  you  see?" 

The  cowboy,  recovering  his  self-possession  by  a  violent 
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effort,  suddenly  went  shouting  into  the  street.  "Boys!  Say, 
boys!  Come  'ere  a  minute!" 

His  comrades,  comfortably  inhabiting  a  nearby  saloon, 
heard  his  stentorian  calls,  but  they  merely  said  one  to  another: 
"What's  th'  matter  with  Jake  ? — he's  off  his  nut  again." 

But  Jake  burst  in  upon  them  with  violence.  "Boys,"  he 
yelled,  "come  over  to  th'  hotel!  They  got  a  clock  with  a 
bird  inside  it,  an'  when  it's  eleven  o'clock  or  anything  like 
that,  th'  bird  comes  out  and  says  'TW-toot,  toot-tootY  that 
way,  as  many  times  as  whatever  time  of  day  it  is.  It's  im- 
mense! Come  on  over!" 

The  roars  of  laughter  which  greeted  his  proclamation  were 
of  two  qualities;  some  men  laughing  because  they  knew  all 
about  cuckoo-clocks,  and  other  men  laughing  because  they 
had  concluded  that  the  eccentric  Jake  had  been  victimized 
by  some  wise  child  of  civilization. 

Old  Man  Crumford,  a  venerable  ruffian  who  probably 
had  been  born  in  a  corral,  was  particularly  offensive  with 
his  loud  guffaws  of  contempt.  "Bird  a-comin'  out  of  a  clock 
an'  a-tellin'  ye  th'  time!  Haw-haw-haw!"  He  swallowed  his 
whisky.  "A  bird!  a-tellin'  ye  th'  time!  Haw-haw !  Jake,  you 
ben  up  agin  some  new  drink.  You  ben  drinkin'  lonely  an' 
got  up  agin  some  snake-medicine  licker.  A  bird  a-tellin'  ye 
th'  time! Haw-haw!" 

The  shrill  voice  of  one  of  the  younger  cowboys  piped  from 
the  background.  "Brace  up,  Jake.  Don't  let  'em  laugh  at  ye. 
Bring  em  that  salt  codfish  of  yourn  what  kin  pick  out  th'  ace." 

"Oh,  he's  only  kiddin'  us.  Don't  pay  no  'tention  to  'im. 
He  thinks  he's  smart." 

A  cowboy  whose  mother  had  a  cuckoo-clock  in  her  house 
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in  Philadelphia  spoke  with  solemnity.  "Jake's  a  liar.  There's 
no  such  clock  in  the  world.  What?  a  bird  inside  a  clock  to 
tell  the  time?  Change  your  drink,  Jake." 

Jake  was  furious,  but  his  fury  took  a  very  icy  form.  He 
bent  a  withering  glance  upon  the  last  speaker.  "I  don't 
mean  a  live  bird,"  he  said,  with  terrible  dignity.  "It's  a 
wooden  bird,  an' " 

"A  wooden  bird!"  shouted  Old  Man  Crumford.  "Wooden 
bird  a-tellin'  ye  th'  time!  Haw-haw!" 

But  Jake  still  paid  his  frigid  attention  to  the  Philadel- 
phian.  "An*  if  yer  sober  enough  to  walk,  it  ain't  such  a 
blame  long  ways  from  here  to  th'  hotel,  an'  I'll  bet  my  pile 
agin  yours  if  you  only  got  two  bits." 

"I  don't  want  your  money,  Jake,"  said  the  Philadelphian. 
"Somebody's  been  stringin'  you — that's  all.  I  wouldn't  take 
your  money."  He  cleverly  appeared  to  pity  the  other's 
innocence. 

"You  couldn't  git  my  money,"  cried  Jake,  in  sudden  hot 
anger.  "You  couldn't  git  it.  Now — since  yer  so  fresh — let's 
see  how  much  you  got."  He  clattered  some  large  gold  pieces 
noisily  upon  the  bar. 

The  Philadelphian  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walked 
away.  Jake  was  triumphant.  "Any  more  bluffers  round  here?" 
he  demanded.  "Any  more?  Any  more  bluffers?  Where's  all 
these  here  hot  sports?  Let  'em  step  up.  Here's  my  money — 
come  an'  git  it." 

But  they  had  ended  by  being  afraid.  To  some  of  them  his 
tale  was  absurd,but  still  one  must  be  circumspect  when  a  man 
throws  forty-five  dollars  in  gold  upon  the  bar  and  bids  the 
world  come  and  win  it.  The  general  feeling  was  expressed  by 
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Old  Man  Crumford,  when  with  deference  he  asked:  "Well, 
this  here  bird,  Jake — what  kinder  lookin'  bird  is  it?" 

"It's  a  little  brown  thing,"  said  Jake,  briefly.  Apparently 
he  almost  disdained  to  answer. 

"Well — how  does  it  work?"  asked  the  old  man,  meekly. 

"Why  in  blazes  don't  you  go  an'  look  at  it?"  yelled  Jake. 
"Want  me  to  paint  it  in  iles  fer  you  ?  Go  an'  look !" 

Ill 

Placer  was  writing  in  his  ledger.  He  heard  a  great  trample 
of  feet  and  clink  of  spurs  on  the  porch,  and  there  entered 
quietly  the  band  of  cowboys,  some  of  them  swaying  a  trifle, 
and  these  last  being  the  most  painfully  decorous  of  all.  Jake 
was  in  advance.  He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  clock.  "There 
she  is,"  he  said  laconically.  The  cowboys  drew  up  and  stared. 
There  was  some  giggling,  but  a  serious  voice  said  half-audi- 
bly,  "I  don't  see  no  bird." 

Jake  politely  addressed  the  landlord. "Mister,  I've  fetched 
these  here  friends  of  mine  in  here  to  see  yer  clock " 

Placer  looked  up  suddenly.  "Well,  they  can  see  it,  can't 
they?"  he  asked  in  sarcasm.  Jake,  abashed,  retreated  to 
his  fellows. 

There  was  a  period  of  silence.  From  time  to  time  the  men 
shifted  their  feet.  Finally,  Old  Man  Crumford  leaned  toward 
Jake,  and  in  a  penetrating  whisper  demanded,  "Where's 
th'  bird?"  Some  frolicsome  spirits  on  the  outskirts  began  to 
call  "Bird!  Bird!"  as  men  at  a  political  meeting  call  for  a 
particular  speaker. 

Jake  removed  his  big  hat  and  nervously  mopped  his  brow. 

The  young  cowboy  with  the  shrill  voice  again  spoke  from 
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the  skirts  of  the  crowd.  ''Jake,  is  ther'  sure  'nough  a  bird  in 
that  thing?" 

"Yes.  Didn't  I  tell  you  once?" 

"Then,"  said  the  shrill- voiced  man,  in  a  tone  of  convic- 
tion, "it  ain't  a  clock  at  all.  It's  a  bird-cage." 

"I  tell  you  it's  a  clock,"  cried  the  maddened  Jake,  but  his 
retort  could  hardly  be  heard  above  the  howls  of  glee  and 
derision  which  greeted  the  words  of  him  of  the  shrill  voice. 

Old  Man  Crumford  was  again  rampant.  "Wooden  bird 
a-tellin'  ye  th'  time!  Haw-haw!" 

Amid  the  confusion  Jake  went  again  to  Placer.  He  spoke 
almost  in  supplication.  "Say,  mister,  what  time  does  this 
here  thing  go  off  ag'in  ?" 

Placer  lifted  his  head,  looked  at  the  clock,  and  said,"Noon." 

There  was  a  stir  near  the  door,  and  Big  Watson  of  the 
Square-X  outfit,  at  this  time  very  drunk  indeed,  came  shoul- 
dering his  way  through  the  crowd  and  cursing  everybody. 
The  men  gave  him  much  room,  for  he  was  notorious  as  a 
quarrelsome  person  when  drunk.  He  paused  in  front  of  Jake, 
and  spoke  as  through  a  wet  blanket.  "What's  all  this  God- 
damn monkeyin'  about?" 

Jake  was  already  wild  at  being  made  a  butt  for  every- 
body, and  he  did  not  give  backward.  "None  a'  your  damn 
business,  Watson." 

"Huh  ?"  growled  Watson,  with  the  surprise  of  a  challenged 
bull. 

"I  said,"  repeated  Jake,  distinctly,  "it's  none  a'  your 
damn  business." 

Watson  whipped  his  revolver  half  out  of  its  holster.  "I'll 
make  it  m'  business,  then,  you " 
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But  Jake  had  backed  a  step  away,  and  was  holding  his 
left-hand  palm  outward  toward  Watson,  while  in  his  right 
he  held  his  six-shooter,  its  muzzle  pointing  at  the  floor.  He 
was  shouting  in  a  frenzy,  "No — don't  you  try  it,  Watson! 
Don't  you  dare  try  it,  or,  by  Gawd,  I'll  kill  you,  sure — sure!" 

He  was  aware  of  a  torment  of  cries  about  him  from  fear- 
ful men;  from  men  who  protested,  from  men  who  cried  out 
because  they  cried  out.  But  he  kept  his  eyes  on  Watson, 
and  those  two  glared  murder  at  each  other,  neither  seem- 
ing to  breathe,  fixed  like  two  statues. 

A  loud  new  voice  suddenly  rang  out:"Hol'  on  a  minute!" 
All  spectators  who  had  not  stampeded  turned  quickly,  and 
saw  Placer  standing  behind  his  bright  pink  counter,  with 
an  aimed  revolver  in  each  hand. 

"Cheese  it!"  he  said.  "I  won't  have  no  fightm'  here.  If 
you  want  to  fight,  git  out  in  the  street." 

Big  Watson  laughed,  and  speeding  up  his  six-shooter  like 
a  flash  of  blue  light,  he  shot  Placer  through  the  throat — 
shot  the  man  as  he  stood  behind  his  absurd  pink  counter 
with  his  two  aimed  revolvers  in  his  incompetent  hands.  With 
a  yell  of  rage  and  despair,  Jake  smote  Watson  on  the  pate 
with  his  heavy  weapon,  and  knocked  him  sprawling  and 
bloody.  Somewhere  a  woman  shrieked  like  windy,  midnight 
death.  Placer  fell  behind  the  counter,  and  down  upon  him 
came  his  ledger  and  his  inkstand,  so  that  one  could  not 
have  told  blood  from  ink. 

The  cowboys  did  not  seem  to  hear,  see,  nor  feel,  until 
they  saw  numbers  of  citizens  with  Winchesters  running 
wildly  upon  them.  Old  Man  Crumford  threw  high  a  pas- 
sionate hand.  "Don't  shoot!  We'll  not  fight  ye  fer  'im." 
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Nevertheless  two  or  three  shots  rang,  and  a  cowboy  who 
had  been  about  to  gallop  off"  suddenly  slumped  over  on  his 
pony's  neck,  where  he  held  for  a  moment  like  an  old  sack, 
and  then  slid  to  the  ground,  while  his  pony,  with  flapping 
rein,  fled  to  the  prairie. 

"In  God's  name,  don't  shoot !"  trumpeted  Old  Man  Crum- 
ford.  "We'll  not  fight  ye  fer  'im!" 

"It's  murder,"  bawled  Ben  Roddle. 

In  the  chaotic  street  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  every- 
body would  kill  everybody.  "Where's  the  man  what  done 
it?"  These  hot  cries  seemed  to  declare  a  war  which  would 
result  in  an  absolute  annihilation  of  one  side.  But  the  cow- 
boys were  singing  out  against  it.  They  would  fight  for  noth- 
ing— yes — they  often  fought  for  nothing — but  they  would 
not  fight  for  this  dark  something. 

At  last,  when  a  flimsy  truce  had  been  made  between  the 
inflamed  men,  all  parties  went  to  the  hotel.  Placer,  in  some 
dying  whim,  had  made  his  way  out  from  behind  the  pink 
counter,  and,  leaving  a  horrible  trail,  had  travelled  to  the 
centre  of  the  room,  where  he  had  pitched  headlong  over  the 
body  of  Big  Watson. 

The  men  lifted  the  corpse  and  laid  it  at  the  side. 

"Who  done  it?"  asked  a  white,  stern  man. 

A  cowboy  pointed  at  Big  Watson.  "That's  him,"  he  said 
huskily. 

There  was  a  curious  grim  silence,  and  then  suddenly,  in 
the  death-chamber,  there  sounded  the  loud  whirring  of  the 
clock's  works,  little  doors  flew  open,  a  tiny  wooden  bird 
appeared  and  cried  "Cuckoo" — twelve  times. 


Moonlight  on  the  Snow 
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A  he  town  of  Warpost  had  an  evil  name  for  three  hundred 
miles  in  every  direction.  It  radiated  like  the  shine  from  some 
stupendous  light.  The  citizens  of  the  place  had  been  for 
years  grotesquely  proud  of  their  fame  as  a  collection  of 
hard-shooting  gentlemen  who  invariably  "got"  the  men  who 
came  up  against  them.  When  a  citizen  went  abroad  in  the 
land,  he  said,  "I'm  f'm  Warpost."  And  it  was  as  if  he  had 
said,  "I  am  the  devil  himself." 

But  ultimately  it  became  known  to  Warpost  that  the 
serene-browed  angel  of  peace  was  in  the  vicinity.  The  angel 
was  full  of  projects  for  taking  comparatively  useless  bits  of 
prairie,  and  sawing  them  up  into  town  lots,  and  making 
chaste  and  beautiful  maps  of  his  handiwork,  which  shook 
the  souls  of  people  who  had  never  been  in  the  West.  He 
commonly  travelled  here  and  there  in  a  light  wagon,  from 
the  tailboard  of  which  he  made  orations  which  soared  into 
the  empyrean  regions  of  true  hydrogen  gas.  Towns  far  and 
near  listened  to  his  voice,  and  followed  him  singing,  until 
in  all  that  territory  you  could  not  throw  a  stone  at  a  jack- 
rabbit  without  hitting  the  site  of  a  projected  mammoth 
hotel,  estimated  cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  stern 
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andlonelybuttesweregiventitleslikegrimveterans  awarded 
tawdry  patents  of  nobility:  Cedar  Mountain,  Red  Cliffs, 
Lookout  Peak.  And  from  the  East  came  both  the  sane  and 
the  insane  with  hope,  with  courage,  with  hoarded  savings, 
with  cold  decks,  with  Bibles,  with  knives  in  boots,  with 
humility  and  fear,  with  bland  impudence.  Most  came  with 
their  own  money;  some  came  with  money  gained  during  a 
moment  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  somebody  in  the  East. 
And  high  in  the  air  was  the  serene-browed  angel  of  peace, 
with  his  endless  gabble  and  his  pretty  maps.  It  was  curious 
to  walk  out  of  an  evening  to  the  edge  of  a  vast  silent  sea  of 
prairie,  and  to  reflect  that  the  angel  had  parcelled  this  infinity 
into  building-lots. 

But  no  change  had  come  to  Warpost.  Warpost  sat  with 
her  reputation  for  bloodshed  pressed  proudly  to  her  bosom, 
and  saw  her  mean  neighbours  leap  into  being  as  cities.  She 
saw  drunken  old  reprobates  selling  acres  of  red-hot  dust,  and 
becoming  wealthy  men  of  affairs  who  congratulated  them- 
selves on  their  shrewdness  in  holding  land  which,  before  the 
boom,  they  would  have  sold  for  enough  to  buy  a  treat  all 
round  in  the  Straight  Flush  Saloon — only  nobody  would 
have  given  it. 

Warpost  saw  dollars  rolling  into  the  coffers  of  a  lot  of  con- 
temptible men  who  couldn't  shoot  straight.  She  was  amazed 
and  indignant.  She  saw  her  standard  of  excellence,  her  creed, 
her  reason  for  being  great,  all  tumbling  about  her  ears,  and 
after  the  preliminary  gasps  she  sat  down  to  think  it  out. 

The  first  man  to  voice  a  conclusion  was  Bob  Hether,  the 
popular  barkeeper  in  Stevenson's  Crystal  Palace. 

"It's  this  here  gun-fighter  business,"  he  said,  leaning  on 
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his  bar  and,  with  the  gentle,  serious  eyes  of  a  child,  survey- 
ing a  group  of  prominent  citizens  who  had  come  in  to  drink 
at  the  expense  of  Tom  Larpent,  a  gambler.  They  solemnly 
nodded  assent.  They  stood  in  silence,  holding  their  glasses 
and  thinking. 

Larpent  was  chief  factor  in  the  life  of  the  town.  His 
gambling-housewasthebiggestinstitution  in  Warpost. More- 
over, he  had  been  educated  somewhere,  and  his  slow  speech 
had  a  certain  mordant  quality  which  was  apt  to  puzzle  War- 
post,  and  men  heeded  him  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
not  always  certain  as  to  what  he  was  saying. 

"Yes,  Bob,"  he  drawled,  "I  think  you  are  right.  The 
value  of  human  life  has  to  be  established  before  there  can 
be  theatres,  water-works,  street-cars,  women,  and  babies." 

The  other  men  were  rather  aghast  at  this  cryptic  speech, 
but  somebody  managed  to  snigger  appreciatively,  and  the 
tension  was  eased. 

Smith  Hanham,  who  whirled  roulette  for  Larpent,  then 
gave  his  opinion. 

"Well,  when  all  this  here  coin  is  floatin'  round,  it  'pears 
to  me  we  orter  git  our  hooks  on  some  of  it.  Them  little  tin- 
horns over  at  Crowdger's  Corner  are  up  to  their  necks  in  it, 
an'  we  ain't  yit  seen  a  centavo — not  a  centavetto.  That 
ain't  right.  It's  all  well  enough  to  sit  round  takin'  money 
away  from  innercent  cowpunchers  s'  long  's  ther's  nothin' 
better;  but  when  these  here  speculators  come  'long  flashin' 
rolls  as  big  as  water-buckets,  it's  up  to  us  to  whirl  in  an'  git 
some  of  it." 

This  became  the  view  of  the  town,  and,  since  the  main 
stipulation  was  virtue,  Warpost  resolved  to  be  virtuous.  A 
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great  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decreed  that  no 
man  should  kill  another  man,  under  penalty  of  being  at 
once  hanged  by  the  populace.  All  the  influential  citizens 
were  present,  and  asserted  their  determination  to  deal  out 
a  swift  punishment  which  would  take  no  note  of  an  ac- 
quaintance or  friendship  with  the  guilty  man.  Bob  Hether 
made  a  loud,  long  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  he,  for 
one,  would  help  hang  his  "own  brother,"  if  his  "own  brother" 
transgressed  this  law  which  now,  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, must  be  for  ever  heldsacred.  Everybody  was  enthusi- 
astic, save  a  few  Mexicans,  who  did  not  quite  understand; 
but  as  they  were  more  than  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  any 
afFray  in  which  they  engaged,  their  silence  was  not  con- 
sidered ominous. 

At  half-past  ten  on  the  next  morning  Larpent  shot  and 
killed  a  man  who  had  accused  him  of  cheating  at  a  game. 
Larpent  had  then  taken  a  chair  by  the  window. 


Larpent  grew  tired  of  sitting  in  the  chair  by  the  window. 
He  went  to  his  bedroom,  which  opened  off  the  gambling-hall. 
On  the  table  was  a  bottle  of  rye  whisky,  of  a  brand  which 
he  specially  and  secretly  imported  from  the  east.  He  took  a 
long  drink;  he  changed  his  coat,  after  laving  his  hands 
and  brushing  his  hair.  He  sat  down  to  read,  his  hand  falling 
familiarly  upon  an  old  copy  of  Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

In  time,  he  heard  the  slow  trample  of  many  men  coming 
up  the  stairs.  The  sound  certainly  did  not  indicate  haste;  in 
fact,  it  declared  all  kinds  of  hesitation.  The  crowd  poured 
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into  the  gambling-hall;  there  was  low  talk;  a  silence;  more 
low  talk.  Ultimately  somebody  rapped  diffidently  on  the 
door  of  the  bedroom. 

"Come  in,"  said  Larpent.  The  door  swung  back  and  dis- 
closed Warpost,  with  a  delegation  of  its  best  men  in  the 
front,  and  at  the  rear  men  who  stood  on  their  toes  and 
craned  their  necks.  There  was  no  noise.  Larpent  looked  up 
casually  into  the  eyes  of  Bob  Hether.  "So  you've  come  up 
to  the  scratch  all  right,  eh,  Bobbie?"  he  asked  kindly.  "I 
was  wondering  if  you  would  weaken  on  the  blood-curdling 
speech  you  made  yesterday." 

Hether  first  turned  deadly  pale,  and  then  flushed  beet- 
red.  His  six-shooter  was  in  his  hand,  and  it  appeared  for  a 
moment  as  if  his  weak  fingers  would  drop  it  to  the  floor. 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Larpent  in  the  same  tone  of  kindly 
patronage.  "The  community  must  and  shall  hold  this  law 
for  ever  sacred,  and  your  own  brother  lives  in  Connecticut, 
doesn't  he?"  He  laid  down  his  book  and  arose.  He  un- 
buckled his  revolver  belt  and  tossed  it  on  the  bed.  A  look  of 
impatience  had  come  suddenly  upon  his  face.  "Well,  you 
don't  want  me  to  be  master  of  ceremonies  at  my  own  hang- 
ing, do  you?  Why  don't  somebody  say  something  or  do 
something?  You  stand  around  like  a  lot  of  bottles.  Where's 
your  tree,  for  instance?  You  know  there  isn't  a  tree  between 
here  and  the  river.  Damned  little  jack-rabbit  town  hasn't 
even  got  a  tree  for  its  hanging.  Hello,  Coats,  you  live  in 
Crowdger's  Corner,  don't  you?  Well,  you  keep  out  of  this 
thing,  then.  The  Corner  has  had  its  boom,  and  this  is  a 
speculation  in  real  estate  which  is  the  business  solely  of  the 
citizens  of  Warpost." 
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The  behaviour  of  the  crowd  became  extraordinary.  Men 
began  to  back  away;  eye  did  not  meet  eye;  they  were  vic- 
tims of  an  inexplicable  influence;  it  was  as  if  they  had  heard 
sinister  laughter  from  a  gloom. 

"I  know,"  said  Larpent  considerately,  "that  this  isn't  as 
if  you  were  going  to  hang  a  comparative  stranger.  In  a 
sense,  this  is  an  intimate  affair.  I  know  full  well  you  could 
go  out  and  jerk  a  comparative  stranger  into  kingdom-come 
and  make  a  sort  of  festal  occasion  of  it.  But  when  it  comes 
to  performing  the  same  office  for  an  old  friend,  even  the 
ferocious  Bobbie  Hether  stands  around  on  one  leg  like  a 
damned  white-livered  coward.  In  short,  my  milk-fed  pa- 
triots, you  seem  fat-headed  enough  to  believe  that  I  am 
going  to  hang  myself  if  you  wait  long  enough;  but  unfor- 
tunately I  am  going  to  allow  you  to  conduct  your  own  real- 
estate  speculations.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  enough 
men  here  who  understand  the  value  of  corner  lots  in  a  safe 
and  godly  town,  and  hence  should  be  anxious  to  hurry  this 
business." 

The  icy  tones  had  ceased,  and  the  crowd  breathed  a  great 
sigh,  as  if  it  had  been  freed  of  a  physical  pain.  But  still  no 
one  seemed  to  know  where  to  reach  for  the  scruff  of  this 
weird  situation.  Finally  there  was  some  jostling  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd,  and  some  men  were  seen  to  be  pushing 
old  Billie  Simpson  forward  amid  some  protests.  Simpson 
was  on  state  occasions  the  voice  of  the  town.  Somewhere  in 
his  past  he  had  been  a  Baptist  preacher.  He  had  fallen  far, 
very  far,  and  the  only  remnant  of  his  former  dignity  was  a 
fatal  facility  of  speech  when  half  drunk.  Warpost  used  him 
on  those  state  occasions  when  it  became  bitten  with  a  de- 
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sire  to  "do  the  thing  up  in  style."  So  the  citizens  pushed  the 
blear-eyed  old  ruffian  forward  until  he  stood  hemming  and 
hawing  in  front  of  Larpent.  It  was  evident  at  once  that  he 
was  brutally  sober,  and  hence  wholly  unfitted  for  whatever 
task  had  been  planned  for  him.  A  dozen  times  he  croaked 
like  a  frog,  meanwhile  wiping  the  back  of  his  hand  rapidly 
across  his  mouth.  At  last  he  managed  to  stammer: 

"Mister  Larpent " 

In  some  indescribable  manner,  Larpent  made  his  attitude 
of  respectful  attention  to  be  grossly  contemptuous  and  in- 
sulting. 

"Yes,  Mister  Simpson?" 

"Er — now — Mister  Larpent,"  began  the  old  man  hoarsely, 

"we  wanted  to  know "  Then,  obviously  feeling  that 

there  was  a  detail  which  he  had  forgotten,  he  turned  to  the 
crowd  and  whispered,  "Where  is  it?"  Many  men  precipi- 
tately cleared  themselves  out  of  the  way,  and  down  this  lane 
Larpent  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  body  of  the  man 
he  had  slain.  Old  Simpson  again  began  to  croak  like  a  frog. 

"Mister  Larpent." 

"Yes,  Mister  Simpson." 

"Do  you— er — do  you — admit " 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  gambler,  good-humouredly.  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  Mister  Simpson,  although,  with  your 
well-known  ability  to  fog  things,  you  may  later  possibly 
prove  that  you  did  it  yourself.  I  shot  him  because  he  was 
too  officious.  Not  quite  enough  men  are  shot  on  that  account, 
Mister  Simpson.  As  one  fitted  by  nature  to  be  consummately 
officious,  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mister  Simpson." 

Men  were  plucking  old  Simpson  by  the  sleeve,  and  giving 
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him  directions.  One  could  hear  him  say,  "What?  Yes.  All 
right.  What?  All  right."  In  the  end  he  turned  hurriedly 
upon  Larpent  and  blurted  out: 

"Well,  I  guess  we're  goin'  to  hang  you." 

Larpent  bowed.  "I  had  a  suspicion  that  you  would,"  he 
said,  in  a  pleasant  voice.  "There  has  been  an  air  of  determi- 
nation about  the  entire  proceeding,  Mister  Simpson." 

There  was  an  awkward  moment. 

"Well — well — well,  come  ahead " 

Larpent  courteously  relieved  a  general  embarrassment. 
"Why,  of  course.  We  must  be  moving.  Clergy  first,  Mister 
Simpson.  I'll  take  my  old  friend,  Bobbie  Hether,  on  my  right 
hand,  and  we'll  march  soberly  to  the  business,  thus  lending 
a  certain  dignity  to  this  outing  of  real-estate  speculators." 

"Tom,"  quavered  Bob  Hether,  "for  Gawd  sake,  keep 
your  mouth  shut." 

"He  invokes  the  deity,"  remarked  Larpent,  placidly.  "But 
no;  my  last  few  minutes  I  am  resolved  to  devote  to  in- 
quiries as  to  the  welfare  of  my  friends.  Now,  you,  for  in- 
stance, my  dear  Bobbie,  present  to-day  the  lamentable 
appearance  of  a  rattlesnake  that  has  been  four  times  killed 
and  then  left  in  the  sun  to  rot.  It  is  the  effect  of  friendship 
upon  a  highly  delicate  system.  You  suffer  ?  It  is  cruel.  Never 
mind;  you  will  feel  better  presently." 


Ill 

Warpost  had  always  risen  superior  to  her  lack  of  a  tree  by 
making  use  of  a  fixed  wooden  crane  which  appeared  over  a  sec- 
ond-storey window  on  the  front  of  Pigrims  general  store.  This 
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crane  had  a  long  tackle  always  ready  for  hoisting  merchan- 
dise to  the  store's  loft.  Larpent,  coming  in  the  midst  of  a  slow- 
moving  throng,  cocked  a  bright  bird-like  eye  at  this  crane. 

"Mm — yes,"  he  said. 

Men  began  to  work  frantically.  They  called  each  to  each 
in  voices  strenuous  but  low.  They  were  in  a  panic  to  have 
the  thing  finished.  Larpent's  cold  ironical  survey  drove  them 
mad,  and  it  entered  the  minds  of  some  that  it  would  be 
felicitous  to  hang  him  before  he  could  talk  more.  But  he 
occupied  the  time  in  pleasant  discourse. 

"I  see  that  Smith  Hanham  is  not  here.  Perhaps  some 
undue  tenderness  of  sentiment  keeps  him  away.  Such  feel- 
ings are  entirely  unnecessary.  Don't  you  think  so,  Bobbie? 
Note  the  feverish  industry  with  which  the  renegade  parson 
works  at  the  rope.  You  will  never  be  hung,  Simpson.  You 
will  be  shot  for  fooling  too  near  a  petticoat  which  doesn't 
belong  to  you— the  same  old  habit  which  got  you  flung  out 
of  the  church,  you  red-eyed  old  satyr.  Ah,  the  Cross  Trail 
coach  approaches.  What  a  situation." 

The  crowd  turned  uneasily  to  follow  his  glance,  and  saw, 
truly  enough,  the  dusty  rickety  old  vehicle  coming  at  the 
gallop  of  four  lean  horses.  Ike  Boston  was  driving  the  coach, 
and  far  away  he  had  seen  and  defined  the  throng  in  front  of 
Pigrim's  store.  First  calling  out  excited  information  to  his 
passengers,  who  were  all  inside,  he  began  to  lash  his  horses 
and  yell.  As  a  result,  he  rattled  wildly  up  to  the  scene  just 
as  they  were  arranging  the  rope  around  Larpent's  neck. 

"Whoa,"  said  he  to  his  horses. 

The  inhabitants  of  Warpost  peered  at  the  windows  of  the 
coach,  and  saw  therein  six  pale,  horror-stricken  faces.  The 
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men  at  the  rope  stood  hesitating.  Larpent  smiled  blandly. 
There  was  a  silence.  At  last  a  broken  voice  cried  from  the 
coach:  "Driver!  driver!  What  is  it?  What  is  it?" 

Ike  Boston  spat  between  the  wheel  horses  and  mumbled 
that  he  s'posed  anybody  could  see,  less'n  they  were  blind. 
The  door  of  the  coach  opened,  and  out  stepped  a  beautiful 
young  lady.  She  was  followed  by  two  littlegirls,  hand  clasped 
in  hand,  and  a  white-haired  old  gentleman  with  a  venerable 
and  peaceful  face.  And  the  rough  West  stood  in  naked  im- 
morality before  the  eyes  of  the  gentle  East.  The  leather- 
faced  men  of  W7arpost  had  never  imagined  such  perfection 
of  feminine  charm,  such  radiance,  and  as  the  illumined  eyes 
of  the  girl  wandered  doubtfully,  fearfully,  toward  the  man 
with  the  rope  around  his  neck,  a  certain  majority  of  prac- 
tised ruffians  tried  to  look  as  if  they  were  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  proceedings. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "what  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

At  first  none  made  reply,  but  ultimately  a  hero  man- 
aged to  break  the  harrowing  stillness  by  stammering  out, 
"Nothin'!"  And  then,  as  if  aghast  at  his  own  prominence, 
he  shied  behind  the  shoulders  of  a  big  neighbour. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  she  said.  "But  it's  wicked.  Don't  you  see 
how  wicked  it  is?  Papa,  do  say  something  to  them." 

The  clear,  deliberate  tones  of  Tom  Larpent  suddenly 
made  every  one  stiffen.  During  the  early  part  of  the  inter- 
ruption he  had  seated  himself  upon  the  steps  of  Pigrim's 
store,  in  which  position  he  had  maintained  a  slightly  bored 
air.  He  now  was  standing  with  the  rope  around  his  neck 
and  bowing.  He  looked  handsome  and  distinguished  and — 
a  devil,  a  devil  as  cold  as  moonlight  upon  the  ice. 
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"You  are  quite  right,  miss.  They  are  going  to  hang  me; 
but  I  can  give  you  my  word  that  the  affair  is  perfectly 
regular.  I  killed  a  man  this  morning,  and,  you  see,  these 
people  here,  who  look  like  a  fine  collection  of  premier  scoun- 
drels, are  really  engaged  in  forcing  a  real-estate  boom.  In 
short,  they  are  speculators,  land  barons,  and  not  the  chil- 
dren of  infamy  which  you  no  doubt  took  them  for  at  first." 

"O — oh!"  she  said,  and  shuddered. 

Her  father  now  spoke  haughtily.  "What  has  this  man 
done?  Why  do  you  hang  him  without  a  trial,  even  if  you 
have  fair  proofs?" 

The  crowd  had  been  afraid  to  speak  to  the  young  lady, 
but  a  dozen  voices  answered  her  father.  "Why,  he  admits 
it."  "Didn't  ye  hear?"  "There  ain't  no  doubt  about  it." 
"No."  "He  says  he  did." 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  smiling  gambler.  "Do  you 
admit  that  you  committed  murder?" 

Larpent  answered  slowly.  "For  the  first  question  in  a 
temporary  acquaintance  that  is  a  fairly  strong  beginning. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  speak  as  man  to  man,  or  to  one  who  has 
some  kind  of  official  authority  to  meddle  in  a  thing  that  is 
none  of  his  affair?" 

"I — ah — I,"  stuttered  the  other.  "Ah — man  to  man." 

"Then,"  said  Larpent,  "I  have  to  inform  you  that  this 
morning,  at  about  10.30,  a  man  was  shot  and  killed  in  my 
gambling-house.  He  was  engaged  in  the  exciting  business  of 
trying  to  grab  some  money  out  of  which  he  claimed  I  had 
swindled  him.  The  details  are  not  interesting." 

The  old  gentleman  waved  his  arm  in  a  gesture  of  terror 
and  despair,  and  tottered  toward  the  coach;  the  young  lady 
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fainted;  the  two  little  girls  wailed.  Larpent  sat  on  the  steps 
with  the  rope  around  his  neck. 


IV 

The  chief  function  of  Warpost  was  to  prey  upon  the 
bands  of  cowboys  who,  when  they  were  paid,  rode  gaily 
into  town  to  look  for  sin.  To  this  end  there  were  in  Warpost 
many  thugs  and  thieves.  There  was  treachery  and  obscen- 
ity and  merciless  greed  in  every  direction.  Even  Mexico  was 
levied  upon  to  furnish  a  kind  of  ruffian  which  appears  in- 
frequently in  the  northern  races.  Warpost  was  not  good;  it 
was  not  tender;  it  was  not  chivalrous,  but 

But 

There  was  a  quality  to  the  situation  in  front  of  Pigrim's 
store  which  made  Warpost  wish  to  stampede.  There  were 
the  two  children,  their  angelic  faces  turned  toward  the  sky, 
weeping  in  the  last  anguish  of  fear;  there  was  the  beautiful 
form  of  the  young  lady  prostrate  in  the  dust  of  the  road, 
with  her  trembling  father  bending  over  her;  on  the  steps 
sat  Larpent,  waiting,  with  a  derisive  smile,  while  from  time 
to  time  he  turned  his  head  in  the  rope  to  make  a  forked- 
tongued  remark  as  to  the  character  and  bearing  of  some  ac- 
quaintance. All  the  simplicity  of  a  mere  lynching  was  gone 
from  this  thing.  Through  some  bewildering  inner  power  of 
its  own,  it  was  carried  out  of  the  hands  of  its  inaugura- 
tors,  and  was  marching  along  like  a  great  drama,  and  they 
were  only  spectators.  To  them  it  was  ungovernable;  they 
could  do  no  more  than  stand  on  one  foot  and  wonder. 

Some  were  heartily  sick  of  everything,  and  wished  to  run 
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away.  Some  were  so  interested  in  the  new  aspect  that  they 
had  forgotten  why  they  had  originally  come  to  the  front  of 
Pigrim's  store.  These  were  the  poets.  A  large  practical  class 
wished  to  establish  at  once  the  identity  of  the  new-comers. 
Who  were  they?  Where  did  they  come  from?  Where  were 
they  going  to?  It  was  truthfully  argued  that  they  were  the 
parson  for  the  new  church  at  Crowdger's  Corner,  with  his 
family. 

And  a  fourth  class — a  dark-browed,  muttering  class — 
wished  to  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  all  disturbance  by  kill- 
ing Ike  Boston  for  trundling  up  in  his  old  omnibus,  and 
dumping  out  upon  their  ordinary  lynching  party  such  a 
load  of  tears  and  inexperience  and  sentimental  argument. 
In  low  tones  they  addressed  vitriolic  reproaches. 

"But  how'd  I  know?"  he  protested,  almost  with  tears — 
"how'd  I  know  the'd  be  all  this  here  kick-up?" 

But  Larpent  suddenly  created  a  great  stir.  He  stood  up, 
and  his  face  was  inspired  with  new,  strong  resolution. 

"Look  here,  boys,"  he  said  decisively,"you  hang  me  to-mor- 
row— or,  anyhow,  later  on  to-day.  We  can' t  keep  frightening 
the  young  lady  and  these  two  poor  babies  out  of  their  wits. 
Ease  off  on  the  rope,  Simpson,  you  blackguard.  Frighten- 
ing women  and  children  is  your  game,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
stand  it.  Ike  Boston,  take  your  passengers  on  to  Crowdger's 
Corner,  and  tell  the  young  lady  that,  owing  to  her  influence, 
the  boys  changed  their  minds  about  making  me  swing. 
Somebody  lift  the  rope  where  it's  caught  under  my  ear, 
will  you?  Boys,  when  you  want  me,  you'll  find  me  in  the 
Crystal  Palace." 

His  tone  was  so  authoritative  that  some  obeyed  him  at 
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once,  involuntarily;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  plan  met 
with  general  approval.  Warpost  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  re- 
lief. Why  had  nobody  thought  earlier  of  so  easy  away  out  of 
all  these  here  tears  ? 


Larpent  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  he  took  his 
comfort  like  a  gentleman,  conversing  with  his  friends  and 
drinking.  At  nightfall  two  men  rode  into  town,  flung  their 
bridles  over  a  convenient  post,  and  clanked  into  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Warpost  knew  them  in  a  glance.  Talk  ceased,  and 
there  was  a  watchful  squaring  aback. 

The  foremost  was  Jack  Potter,  a  famous  town  marshal  of 
Yellow  Sky,  but  now  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  other 
was  Scratchy  Wilson,  once  a  no  less  famous  desperado. 
They  were  both  two-handed  men  of  terrific  prowess  and 
courage,  but  Warpost  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  at  view 
of  this  daring  invasion.  It  was  unprecedented. 

Potter  went  straight  to  the  bar,  behind  which  frowned 
Bobbie  Hether.  "You  know  a  man  by  the  nameof  Larpent  ?" 

"Supposin'  I  do?"  said  Bobbie,  sourly. 

"Well,  I  want  him.  Is  he  in  the  saloon?" 

"Maybe  he  is,  an'  maybe  he  isn't,"  said  Bobbie. 

Potter  went  back  among  the  glinting  eyes  of  the  citizens. 
"Gentlemen,  I  want  a  man  named  Larpent.  Is  he  here?" 

Warpost  was  sullen,  but  Larpent  answered  lazily  for  him- 
self. "Why,  you  must  mean  me.  My  name  is  Larpent.  What 
do  you  want?" 

"I've  got  a  warrant  for  your  arrest." 

There  was  a  movement  all  over  the  room  as  if  a  puff  of 
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wind  had  come.  The  swing  of  a  hand  would  have  brought 
on  a  murderous  melee.  But  after  an  instant  the  rigidity  was 
broken  by  Larpent's  laughter. 

"Why,  you're  sold,  sheriff,,,  he  cried. "I've  got  a  previous 
engagement.  The  boys  are  going  to  hang  me  to-night." 

If  Potter  was  surprised,  he  betrayed  nothing.  "The  boys 
won't  hang  you  to-night,  Larpent,"  he  said  calmly,  "be- 
cause I'm  goin'  to  take  you  in  to  Yellow  Sky." 

Larpent  was  looking  at  the  warrant.  "Only  grand  lar- 
ceny," he  observed.  "But  still,  you  know,  I've  promised 
these  people  to  appear  at  their  performance," 

"You're  goin'  in  with  me,"  said  the  impassive  sheriff. 

"You  bet  he  is,  sheriff,"  cried  an  enthusiastic  voice;  and 
it  belonged  to  Bobbie  Hether.  The  barkeeper  moved  down 
inside  his  rail,  and,  inspired  like  a  prophet,  he  began  a  ha- 
rangue to  the  citizens  of  Warpost.  "Now,  look  here,  beys, 
that's  just  what  we  want,  ain't  it?  Here  we  were  goin'  to 
hang  Tom  Larpent  jest  for  the  reputation  of  the  town,  like. 
'Long  comes  Sheriff  Potter,  the  reg-u-lerly  con-sti-tuted 
officer  of  the  law,  an'  he  says,  'No;  the  man's  mine.'  Now, 
we  want  to  make  the  reputation  of  the  town  as  a  law-abidin' 
place;  so  what  do  we  say  to  Sheriff  Potter?  We  says,  'A-a-11 
right,  sheriff;  you're  reg'lar;  we  ain't;  he's  your  man/  But 
supposin'  we  go  to  fightin,  over  it;  then  what  becomes  of 
the  reputation  of  the  town,  which  we  was  goin'  to  swing 
Tom  Larpent  for?" 

The  immediate  opposition  to  these  views  came  from  a 
source  which  a  stranger  might  have  difficulty  in  imagin- 
ing. Men's  foreheads  grew  thick  with  lines  of  obstinacy  and 
disapproval.  They  were  perfectly  willing  to  hang  Larpent 
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yesterday,  to-day,  or  to-morrow  as  a  detail  in  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances at  Warpost,  but  when  some  outsiders  from  the 
alien  town  of  Yellow  Sky  came  into  the  sacred  precincts  of 
Warpost,  and  proclaimed  their  intention  of  extracting  a 
citizen  for  cause,  any  citizen  for  any  cause,  the  stomach  of 
Warpost  was  fed  with  a  clan's  blood,  and  her  children 
gathered  under  one  invisible  banner,  prepared  to  fight  as 
few  people  in  few  ages  were  enabled  to  fight  for  their  points 
of  view.  There  was  a  guttural  murmuring. 

"No;  hold  on,"  screamed  Bobbie,  flinging  up  his  hands. 
"He'll  come  clear  all  right.  Tom,"  he  appealed  wildly  to 
Larpent,  "you  never  committed  no  Gawd-damn  low-down 
grand  larceny?" 

"No,"  said  Larpent,  coldly. 

"But  how  was  it?  Can't  you  tell  us  how  it  was?" 

Larpent  answered  with  plain  reluctance.  He  waved  his 
hand  to  indicate  that  it  was  all  of  little  consequence. 

"Well,  he  was  a  tenderfoot,  and  he  played  poker  with  me, 
and  he  couldn't  play  quite  good  enough.  But  he  thought  he 
could;  he  could  play  extremely  well,  he  thought.  So  he  lost 
his  money.  I  thought  he'd  squeal." 

"Boys,"  begged  Bobbie,  "let  the  sheriff  take  him." 

Some  answered  at  once,  "Yes."  Others  continued  to  mut- 
ter. The  sheriff  had  held  his  hand  because,  like  all  quiet 
and  honest  men,  he  did  not  wish  to  perturb  any  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  solution,  but  now  he  decided  to  take  the 
scene  by  the  nose  and  make  it  obey  him. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  formally,  "this  man  is  comin*  with 
me.  Larpent,  get  up  and  come  along." 

This  might  have  been  the  beginning,  but  it  was  practi- 
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cally  the  end.  The  two  opinions  in  the  minds  of  Warpost 
fought  in  the  air  and,  like  a  snow-squall,  discouraged  all 
action.  Amid  general  confusion  Jack  Potter  and  Scratchy- 
Wilson  moved  to  the  door  with  their  prisoner.  The  last 
thing  seen  by  the  men  in  the  Crystal  Palace  was  the  bronze 
countenance  of  Jack  Potter  as  he  backed  from  the  place. 

A  man,  filled  with  belated  thought,  suddenly  cried  out: 
"Well,  they'll  hang  him  for  this  here  shootin'  game  anyhow." 

Bobbie  Hether  looked  disdain  upon  the  speaker. 

"Will  they?  An*  where'll  they  get  their  witnesses?  From 
here,  do  y'  think?  No;  not  a  single  one.  All  he's  up  against 
is  a  case  of  grand  larceny,  and — even  supposin'  he  done  it 
— what  in  hell  does  grand  larceny  amount  to?" 
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bhey  were  youths  of  subtle  mind.  They  were  very  wicked, 
according  to  report,  and  yet  they  managed  to  have  it  re- 
flect credit  upon  them.  They  often  had  the  well-informed 
and  the  great  talkers  of  the  American  colony  engaged  in  re- 
citing their  misdeeds,  and  facts  relating  to  their  sins  were 
usually  told  with  a  flourish  of  awe  and  fine  admiration. 

One  was  from  San  Francisco,  and  one  was  from  New  York; 
but  they  resembled  each  other  in  appearance.  This  is  an 
idiosyncrasy  of  geography. 

They  were  never  apart  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  at  any 
rate,  excepting,  perhaps,  when  one  had  retired  to  his  hotel 
for  a  respite;  and  then  the  other  was  usually  camped  down 
at  the  office,  sending  up  servants  with  clamorous  messages: 
"Oh,  get  up,  and  come  on  down." 

They  were  two  lads — they  were  called  the  Kids — and  far 
from  their  mothers.  Occasionally  some  wise  man  pitied  them, 
but  he  usually  was  alone  in  his  wisdom;  the  other  folk 
frankly  were  transfixed  at  the  splendour  of  the  audacity 
and  endurance  of  these  Kids. 

"When  do  those  two  boys  ever  sleep?"  murmured  a  man, 
as  he  viewed  them  entering  a  cafe  about  eight  o'clock  one 
morning.  Their  smooth,  infantile  faces  looked  bright  and 
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fresh  enough,  at  any  rate.  "Jim  told  me  he  saw  them  still  at 
it  about  four-thirty  this  morning." 

"Sleep?"  ejaculated  a  companion,  in  a  glowing  voice. 
"They  never  sleep !  They  go  to  bed  once  in  every  two  weeks." 
His  boast  of  it  seemed  almost  a  personal  pride. 

"They'll  end  with  a  crash,  though,  if  they  keep  it  up  at 
this  pace,"  said  a  gloomy  voice  from  behind  a  newspaper. 

The  Cafe  Colorado  has  a  front  of  white  and  gold,  in  which 
are  set  larger  plate-glass  windows  than  are  commonly  to  be 
found  in  Mexico.  Two  little  wings  of  willow,  flip-flapping 
incessantly,  serve  as  doors.  Under  them  small  stray  dogs  go 
furtively  into  the  cafe,  and  are  shied  into  the  street  again 
by  the  waiters.  On  the  sidewalk  there  is  always  a  decora- 
tive effect  in  loungers,  ranging  from  the  newly  arrived  and 
superior  tourist  to  the  old  veteran  of  the  silver-mines,  bronzed 
by  violent  suns.  They  contemplate,  with  various  shades  of 
interest,  the  show  of  the  street — the  red,  purple,  dusty  white, 
glaring  forth  against  the  walls  in  the  furious  sunshine. 

One  afternoon  the  Kids  strolled  into  the  Cafe  Colorado.  A 
half-dozen  of  the  men  who  sat  smoking  and  reading  with  a  sort 
of  Parisian  effect  at  the  little  tables  which  lined  two  sides  of 
the  room  looked  up,  and  bowed,  smiling;  and  although  this 
coming  of  the  Kids  was  anything  but  an  unusual  event,  at 
least  a  dozen  men  wheeled  in  their  seats  to  stare  after  them. 
Three  waiters  polished  tables,  and  moved  chairs  noisily,  and 
appeared  to  be  eager.  Distinctly  these  Kids  were  of  im- 
portance. 

Behind  the  distant  bar  the  tall  form  of  old  Pop  himself 
awaited  them,  smiling  with  broad  geniality.  "Well,  my  boys, 
how  are  you?"  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  profound  solicitude.  He 
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allowed  five  or  six  of  his  customers  to  languish  in  the  care  of 
Mexican  bartenders,  while  he  himself  gave  his  eloquent  at- 
tention to  the  Kids,  lending  all  the  dignity  of  a  great  event 
to  their  arrival.  "How  are  the  boys  to-day,  eh?" 

"You're  a  smooth  old  guy,"  said  one,  eyeing  him.  "Are 
you  giving  us  this  welcome  so  we  won't  notice  it  when  you 
push  your  worst  whisky  at  us?" 

Pop  turned  in  appeal  from  one  Kid  to  the  other  Kid. 
"There,  now!  Hear  that,  will  you?"  He  assumed  an  ora- 
torical pose.  "Why,  my  boys,  you  always  get  the  best — the 
very  best — that  this  house  has  got." 

"Yes,  we  do!"  The  Kids  laughed.  "Well,  bring  it  out, 
anyhow;  and  if  it's  the  same  you  sold  us  last  night,  we'll 
grab  your  cash-register  and  run." 

Pop  whirled  a  bottle  along  the  bar,  and  then  gazed  at  it 
with  a  rapt  expression.  "Fine  as  silk,"  he  murmured.  "Now 
just  taste  that,  and  if  it  isn't  the  finest  whisky  you  ever  put 
in  your  face,  why,  I'm  a  liar,  that's  all." 

The  Kids  surveyed  him  with  scorn,  and  poured  out  their 
allowances.  Then  they  stood  for  a  time,  insulting  Pop  about 
his  whisky.  "Usually  it  tastes  exactly  like  new  parlour  fur- 
niture," said  the  San  Francisco  Kid.  "Well,  here  goes;  and 
you  want  to  look  out  for  your  cash-register." 

"Your  health,  gentlemen,"  said  Pop,  with  a  grand  air; 
and  as  he  wiped  his  bristling  grey  moustache  he  wagged  his 
head  with  reference  to  the  cash-register  question.  "I  could 
catch  you  before  you  got  very  far." 

"Why,  are  you  a  runner?"  said  one,  derisively. 

"You  just  bank  on  me,  my  boy,"  said  Pop,  with  deep 
emphasis.  "I'm  a  flier." 
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The  Kids  set  down  their  glasses  suddenly,  and  looked  at 
him.  "You  must  be,"  they  said.  Pop  was  tall  and  graceful, 
and  magnificent  in  manner,  but  he  did  not  display  those 
qualities  of  form  which  mean  speed  in  the  animal.  His  hair 
was  grey;  his  face  was  round  and  fat  from  much  living.  The 
buttons  of  his  glittering  white  vest  formed  a  fine  curve,  so 
that  if  the  concave  surface  of  a  piece  of  barrel-hoop  had 
been  laid  against  Pop  it  would  have  touched  each  button. 
"You  must  be,"  observed  the  Kids  again. 

"Well,  you  can  laugh  all  you  like,  but — no  jolly,  now, 
boys — I  tell  you  I'm  a  winner.  Why,  I  bet  you  I  can  skin 
anything  in  this  town  on  a  square  go.  When  I  kept  my  place 
in  Eagle  Pass,  there  wasn't  anybody  who  could  touch  me. 
One  of  these  sure  things  came  down  from  San  Anton*.  Oh,  he 
was  a  runner,  he  was — one  of  these  people  with  wings.  Well, 
I  skinned  'im.  What?  Certainly  I  did.  Never  touched  me." 

The  Kids  had  been  regarding  him  in  grave  silence,  but  at 
this  moment  they  grinned,  and  said,  quite  in  chorus:  "Oh, 
you  old  liar!" 

Pop's  voice  took  on  a  whining  tone  of  earnestness :  "Boys, 
I'm  telling  it  to  you  straight.  I'm  a  flier." 

One  of  the  Kids  had  had  a  dreamy  cloud  in  his  eye,  and  he 
cried  out  suddenly  :"Say,  what  a  joke  to  play  this  on  Freddie!" 

The  other  jumped  ecstatically."Oh,  wouldn't  it  be,  though? 
Say,  he  wouldn't  do  a  thing  but  howl !  He'd  go  crazy !" 

They  looked  at  Pop  as  if  they  longed  to  be  certain  that 
he  was,  after  all,  a  runner.  "Say,  now,  Pop — on  the  level," 
said  one  of  them,  wistfully,  "can  you  run?" 

"Boys,"  swore  Pop,  "I'm  a  peach!  On  the  dead  level> 
I'm  a  peach." 
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"By  golly,  I  believe  the  old  Indian  can  run,"  said  one  to 
the  other,  as  if  they  were  alone  in  conference. 

"That's  what  I  can,"  cried  Pop. 

The  Kids  said:  "Well,  so  long,  old  man."  They  went  to  a 
table,  and  sat  down.  They  ordered  a  salad.  They  were 
always  ordering  salads.  This  was  because  one  Kid  had  a 
wild  passion  for  salads,  and  the  other  did  not  care  much. 
So  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  they  might  be  seen 
ordering  a  salad.  When  this  one  came,  they  went  into  a  sort 
of  executive  session.  It  was  a  very  long  consultation.  Some 
of  the  men  noted  it;  they  said  there  was  deviltry  afoot.  Oc- 
casionally the  Kids  laughed  in  supreme  enjoyment  of  some- 
thing unknown.  The  low  rumble  of  wheels  came  from  the 
street.  Often  could  be  heard  the  parrot-like  cries  of  distant 
vendors.  The  sunlight  streamed  through  the  green  curtains 
and  made  some  little  amber-coloured  flitterings  on  the  marble 
floor.  High  up  among  the  severe  decorations  of  the  ceiling 
— reminiscent  of  the  days  when  the  great  building  was  a 
palace — a  small  white  butterfly  was  wending  through  the 
cool  air-spaces.  The  long  billiard-hall  stretched  back  to  a 
vague  gloom.  The  balls  were  always  clicking,  and  one  could 
see  endless  elbows  crooking.  Beggars  slunk  through  the 
wicker  doors,  and  were  ejected  by  the  nearest  waiter. 

At  last  the  Kids  called  Pop  to  them.  "Sit  down,  Pop! 
Have  a  drink!"  They  scanned  him  carefully.  "Say,  now, 
Pop,  on  your  solemn  oath,  can  you  run?" 

"Boys,"  said  Pop,  piously,  and  raising  his  hand,  "I  can 
run  like  a  rabbit." 

"On  your  oath?" 

"On  my  oath." 
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"Can  you  beat  Freddie?" 

Pop  appeared  to  look  at  the  matter  from  all  sides.  "Well, 
boys,  I'll  tell  you:  no  man  is  cock-sure  of  anything  in  this 
world, and  I  don't  want  to  say  that  I  can  best  any  man; but 
I've  seen  Freddie  run,  and  Fm  ready  to  swear  I  can  beat 
'im.  In  a  hundred  yards  I'd  just  about  skin  'im  neat — you 
understand — just  about  neat.  Freddie  is  a  good  average 
runner,  but  I — you  understand — I'm  just — a  little — bit — 
better." 

The  Kids  had  been  listening  with  the  utmost  attention. 
Pop  spoke  the  latter  part  slowly  and  meaningly.  They  thought 
that  he  intended  them  to  see  his  great  confidence. 

One  said:  "Pop,  if  you  throw  us  in  this  thing,  we'll  come 
here  and  drink  for  two  weeks  without  paying.  We'll  back 
you,  and  work  a  josh  on  Freddie!  But  oh — if  you  throw  us!" 

To  this  menace  Pop  cried:  "Boys,  I'll  make  the  run  of 
my  life !  On  my  oath !" 

The  salad  having  vanished,  the  Kids  arose.  "All  right, 
now,"  they  warned  him.  "If  you  play  us  for  duffers,  we'll 
get  square.  Don't  you  forget  it!" 

"Boys,  I'll  give  you  a  race  for  your  money.  Bank  on  that. 
I  may  lose — understand,  I  may  lose — no  man  can  help 
meeting  a  better  man,  but  I  think  I  can  skin  'im,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  run  for  your  money,  you  bet." 

"All  right,  then.  But  look  here,"  they  told  him.  "You 
keep  your  face  closed.  Nobody  but  us  gets  in  on  this. 
Understand?" 

"Not  a  soul,"  Pop  declared. 

They  left  him,  gesturing  a  last  warning  from  the  wicker 
doors. 
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In  the  street  they  saw  Benson,  his  cane  gripped  in  the 
middle,  strolling  among  the  white-clothed,  jabbering  na- 
tives on  the  shady  side.  They  semaphored  to  him  eagerly, 
their  faces  a-shine  with  a  plot.  He  came  across  cautiously, 
like  a  man  who  ventures  into  dangerous  company. 

"We're  going  to  get  up  a  race — Pop  and  Fred.  Pop  swears 
he  can  skin  'im.  This  is  a  tip;  keep  it  dark,  now.  Say,  won't 
Freddie  be  hot?" 

Benson  looked  as  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  endure  these 
exhibitions  of  insanity  for  a  century.  4'0h,  you  fellows  are 
off.  Pop  can't  beat  Freddie.  He's  an  old  bat.  Why,  it's  im- 
possible. Pop  can't  beat  Freddie." 

"Can't  he?  Want  to  bet  he  can't?"  said  the  Kids.  "There, 
now;  let's  see — you're  talking  so  large." 

"Well,  you " 

"Oh,  bet!  Bet,  or  else  close  your  trap.  That's  the  way!" 

"Howdoyouknowyoucanpullofftherace?SeenFreddie?" 

"No;  but " 

"Well,  see  him,  then.  Can't  bet  now,  with  no  race  ar- 
ranged. I'll  bet  with  you  all  right,  all  right.  I'll  give  you 
fellows  a  tip,  though — you're  a  pair  of  asses.  Pop  can't  run 
any  faster  than  a  brick  schoolhouse." 

The  Kids  scowled  at  him,  and  defiantly  said :  "Can't  he  ?" 

They  left  him,  and  went  to  the  Casa  Verde.  Freddie,  beau- 
tiful in  his  white  jacket,  was  holding  one  of  his  innumer- 
able conversations  across  the  bar.  He  smiled  when  he  saw 
them.  "Where  you  boys  been?"  he  demanded  in  a  paternal 
tone.  Almost  all  the  proprietors  of  American  cafes  in  the  city 
used  to  adopt  a  paternal  tone  when  they  spoke  to  the  Kids. 

"Oh,  been  round,"  they  replied. 
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"Have  a  drink/'  said  the  proprietor  of  the  Casa  Verde, 
forgetting  his  other  social  obligations. 

During  the  course  of  this  ceremony  one  of  the  Kids  re- 
marked: "Freddie,  Pop  says  he  can  beat  you  running." 

"Does  he?"  observed  Freddie,  without  excitement.  He 
was  used  to  various  snares  of  the  Kids. 

"That's  what.  He  says  he  can  leave  you  at  the  wire,  and 
not  see  you  again." 

"Well,  he  lies,"  replied  Freddie,  placidly. 

"And  I'll  bet  you  a  bottle  of  wine  that  he  can  do  it,  too." 

"Rats!"  said  Freddie. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  pursued  a  Kid.  "You  can  throw 
bluffs  all  you  like;  but  he  can  lose  you  in  a  hundred-yard 
dash,  you  bet." 

Freddie  drank  his  whisky,  and  then  settled  his  elbows  on 
the  bar.  "Say,  now,  what  do  you  boys  keep  coming  in  here 
with  some  pipe-story  all  the  time  for?  You  can't  josh  me. 
Do  you  think  you  can  scare  me  about  Pop?  Why,  I  know  I 
can  beat  'im.  He's  an  old  man.  He  can't  run  with  me;  cer- 
tainly not.  Why,  you  fellows  are  just  jollying  me." 

"Are  we,  though?"  said  the  Kids.  "You  daresn't  bet  the 
bottle  of  wine." 

"Oh,  of  course  I  can  bet  you  a  bottle  of  wine,"  said  Freddie, 
disdainfully.  "Nobody  cares  about  a  bottle  of  wine,  but " 

"Well,  make  it  five,  then,"  advised  one  of  the  Kids. 

Freddie  hunched  his  shoulders.  "Why,  certainly  I  will. 
Make  it  ten  if  you  like,  but " 

"We  do,"  they  said. 

"Ten,  is  it  ?  All  right;  that  goes."  A  look  of  weariness  came 
over  Freddie's  face. "But  you  boys  are  foolish.  I  tell  you,  Pop 
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is  an  old  man.  How  can  you  expect  him  to  run?  Of  course 
I'm  no  great  runner,  but,  then,  I'm  young  and  healthy,  and 
— and  a  pretty  smooth  runner,  too.  Pop  is  old  and  fat,  and, 
then,  he  doesn't  do  a  thing  but  tank  all  day.  It's  a  cinch." 

The  Kids  looked  at  him,  and  laughed  rapturously.  They 
waved  their  fingers  at  him.  "Ah,  there!"  they  cried.  They 
meant  that  they  had  made  a  victim  of  him. 

But  Freddie  continued  to  expostulate:  "I  tell  you,  he 
couldn't  win — an  old  man  like  him.  You're  crazy !  Of  course 
I  know  that  you  don't  care  about  ten  bottles  of  wine,  but 
then — to  make  such  bets  as  that!  You're  twisted." 

"Are  we,  though?"  cried  the  Kids,  in  mockery.  They  had 
precipitated  Freddie  into  a  long  and  thoughtful  treatise  on 
every  possible  chance  of  the  thing  as  he  saw  it.  They  dis- 
puted with  him  from  time  to  time,  and  jeered  at  him.  He  la- 
boured on  through  his  argument.  Their  childish  faces  were 
bright  with  glee. 

In  the  midst  of  it  Wilburson  entered.  Wilburson  worked 
— not  too  much,  though.  He  had  hold  of  the  Mexican  end 
of  a  great  importing  house  of  New  York,  and,  as  he  was  a 
junior  partner,  he  worked — but  not  too  much,  though. 
"What's  the  howl?"  he  said. 

The  Kids  giggled.  "We've  got  Freddie  rattled." 

"Why,"  said  Freddie,  turning  to  him,  "these  two  Indians 
are  trying  to  tell  me  that  Pop  can  beat  me  running." 

"Like  the  devil!"  said  Wilburson,  incredulously. 

"Well,  can't  he?"  demanded  a  Kid. 

"Why,  certainly  not,"  said  Wilburson,  dismissing  every 
possibility  of  it  with  a  gesture.  "That  old  bat?  Certainly 
not!  I'll  bet  fifty  dollars  that  Freddie " 
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"Take  you/'  said  a  Kid. 

"What?"  said  Wilburson.  "That  Freddiewon'tbeatPop?" 

The  Kid  that  had  spoken  now  nodded  his  head. 

"That  Freddie  won't  beat  Pop?"  repeated  Wilburson. 

"Yes;  is  it  a  go?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  retorted  Wilburson.  "Fifty?  All  right." 

"Bet  you  five  bottles  on  the  side,"  ventured  the  other  Kid. 

"Why,  certainly,"  exploded  Wilburson,  wrathfully.  "You 
fellows  must  take  me  for  something  easy.  I'll  take  all  those 
kind  of  bets  that  I  can  get.  Cer-tain-ly." 

They  settled  the  details.  The  course  was  to  be  paced  off 
on  the  asphalt  of  one  of  the  adjacent  side  streets;  and  then, 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  match  would  be 
run.  Usually  in  Mexico  the  streets  of  a  city  grow  lonely  and 
dark  but  a  little  time  after  nine  o'clock.  There  are  occa- 
sional lurking  figures,  perhaps,  but  no  crowds,  lights,  noise. 
The  course  would  doubtless  be  undisturbed.  As  for  the 
policemen  in  the  vicinity,  they — well,  they  were  condition- 
ally amiable. 

The  Kids  went  to  see  Pop.  They  told  him  of  the  arrange- 
ments; and  then  in  deep  tones  they  said:  "Oh,  Pop,  if  you 
throw  us!" 

Pop  appeared  to  be  a  trifle  shaken  by  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility thrust  upon  him,  but  he  spoke  out  bravely: 
"Boys,  I'll  pinch  that  race.  Now  you  watch  me.  I'll  pinch  it !" 

The  Kids  went  then  on  some  business  of  their  own,  for 
they  were  not  seen  again  until  evening.  When  they  returned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cafe  Colorado,  the  usual  eve- 
ning stream  of  carriages  was  whirling  along  the  calk.  The 
wheels  hummed  on  the  asphalt,  and  the  coachmen  towered 
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in  their  great  sombreros.  On  the  sidewalk  a  gazing  crowd 
sauntered,  the  better  classes  self-satisfied  and  proud  in  their 
derby  hats  and  cutaway  coats,  the  lower  classes  muffling 
their  dark  faces  in  their  blankets,  slipping  along  in  leather 
sandals.  An  electric  light  sputtered  and  fumed  over  the 
throng.  The  afternoon  shower  had  left  the  pave  wet  and 
glittering;  the  air  was  still  laden  with  the  odour  of  rain  on 
flowers,  grass,  leaves. 

In  the  Cafe  Colorado  a  cosmopolitan  crowd  ate,  drank, 
played  billiards,  gossiped,  or  read  in  the  glaring  yellow 
light.  When  the  Kids  entered,  a  large  circle  of  men  that  had 
been  gesticulating  near  the  bar  greeted  them  with  a  roar: 

"Here  they  are  now!" 

"Oh,  you  pair  of  peaches!" 

"Say,  got  any  more  money  to  bet  with?" 

The  Kids  smiled  complacently.  Old  Colonel  Hammigan, 
grinning,  pushed  his  way  to  them. "Say,  boys,  we'll  all  have 
a  drink  on  you  now,  because  you  won't  have  any  money 
after  eleven  o'clock.  You'll  be  going  down  the  back  stairs  in 
your  stocking-feet." 

Although  the  Kids  remainedunnaturallysereneand  quiet, 
argument  in  the  Cafe  Colorado  became  tumultuous.  Here 
and  there  a  man  who  did  not  intend  to  bet  ventured  meekly 
that  perchance  Pop  might  win;  and  the  others  swarmed 
upon  him  in  a  whirlwind  of  angry  denial  and  ridicule. 

Pop,  enthroned  behind  the  bar,  looked  over  at  this  storm 
with  a  shadow  of  anxiety  upon  his  face;  this  wide-spread 
flouting  affected  him;  but  the  Kids  looked  blissfully  satis- 
fied with  the  tumult  they  had  stirred. 

Blanco,  honest  man,  ever  worrying  for  his  friends,  came 
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to  them.  "Say,  you  fellows,  you  aren't  betting  too  much? 
This  thing  looks  kind  of  shaky,  don't  it?" 

The  faces  of  the  Kids  grew  sober,  and  after  consideration 
one  said:  "No;  I  guess  we've  got  a  good  thing,  Blanco.  Pop 
is  going  to  surprise  them,  I  think." 

"Well,  don't " 

"All  right,  old  boy.  We'll  watch  out." 

From  time  to  time  the  Kids  had  much  business  with  cer- 
tain orange,  red,  blue,  purple,  and  green  bills.  They  were 
making  little  memoranda  on  the  backs  of  visiting-cards. 
Pop  watched  them  closely,  the  shadow  still  upon  his  face. 
Once  he  called  to  them;  and  when  they  came,  he  leaned 
over  the  bar,  and  said  intensely:  "Say,  boys,  remember, 
now — I  might  lose  this  race.  Nobody  can  ever  say  for  sure, 
and  if  I  do — why " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Pop,"  said  the  Kids,  reassuringly. 
"Don't  mind  it.  Do  your  durnedest,  and  let  it  go  at  that." 

When  they  had  left  him,  however,  they  went  to  a  corner 
to  consult.  "Say,  this  is  getting  interesting.  Are  you  in  deep  ?" 
asked  one,  anxiously,  of  his  friend. 

"Yes;  pretty  deep,"  said  the  other,  stolidly.  "Are  you?" 

"Deep  as  the  devil,"  replied  the  other,  in  the  same  tone. 

They  looked  at  each  other  stonily,  and  went  back  to  the 
crowd.  Benson  had  just  entered  the  cafe.  He  approached 
them  withagloating  smile  of  victory.  "Well,  where's  all  that 
money  you  were  going  to  bet?" 

"Right  here,"  said  the  Kids,  thrusting  into  their  vest 
pockets. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  curious  thing  was  learned.  When 
Pop  and  Freddie,  the  Kids,  and  all,  came  to  the  little  side 
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street,  it  was  thick  with  people.  It  seems  that  the  news  of 
this  great  race  had  spread  like  the  wind  among  the  Amer- 
icans, and  they  had  come  to  witness  the  event.  In  the  dark- 
ness the  crowd  moved,  gesticulating  and  mumbling  in 
argument. 

The  principals,  the  Kids,  and  those  with  them  surveyed 
this  scene  with  some  dismay.  "Say,  here's  a  go."  Even  then 
a  policeman  might  be  seen  approaching,  the  light  from  his 
little  lantern  flickering  on  his  white  cap,  gloves,  brass  but- 
tons, and  on  the  butt  of  the  old-fashioned  Colt's  revolver 
which  hung  at  his  belt.  He  addressed  Freddie  in  swift  Mex- 
ican. Freddie  listened,  nodding  from  time  to  time.  Finally 
Freddie  turned  to  the  others  to  translate:  "He  says  he'll 
get  into  trouble  if  he  allows  this  race  when  all  this  crowd 
is  here." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  discontent.  The  policeman  looked 
at  them  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  on  his  broadbrown  face. 

"Oh,  come  on.  We'll  go  hold  it  on  some  other  fellow's 
beat,"  said  one  of  the  Kids. 

The  group  moved  slowly  away,  debating. 

Suddenly  the  other  Kid  cried:  "I  know!  The  Paseo!" 

"By  jiminy!"  said  Freddie,  "just  the  thing.  We'll  get  a 
cab,  and  go  out  to  the  Paseo.  S-s-sh!  Keep  it  quiet.  We 
don't  want  all  this  mob." 

Later  they  tumbled  into  a  cab — Pop,  Freddie,  the  Kids, 
old  Colonel  Hammigan,  and  Benson.  They  whispered  to 
the  men  who  had  wagered:  "The  Paseo."  The  cab  whirled 
away  up  the  back  street.  There  were  occasional  grunts  and 
groans — cries  of  "Oh,  get  off  me  feet!"  and  of  "Quit!  You're 
killing  me!"  Six  people  do  not  have  fun  in  one  cab.  The 
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principals  spoke  to  each  other  with  the  respect  and  friend- 
liness which  comes  to  good  men  at  such  times. 

Once  a  Kid  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  looked 
backward.  He  pulled  it  in  again,  and  cried:  "Great  Scott! 
Look  at  that,  would  you!" 

The  others  struggled  to  do  as  they  were  bid,  and  after- 
ward shouted :  "Holy  smoke !"  "Well,rilbe  blowed !"  "Thun- 
der and  turf!" 

Galloping  after  them  came  innumerable  other  cabs,  their 
lights  twinkling,  streaming  in  a  great  procession  through 
the  night.  "The  street  is  full  of  them,"  ejaculated  the  old 
colonel. 

The  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  is  the  famous  drive  of  the  City 
of  Mexico,  leading  to  the  castle  of  Chapultepec,  which  last 
ought  to  be  well  known  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  broad,  fine  avenue  of  macadam,  with  a  much  greater 
quality  of  dignity  than  anything  of  the  kind  we  possess  in 
our  own  land.  It  seems  of  the  Old  World,  where  to  the 
beauty  of  the  thing  itself  is  added  the  solemnity  of  tradi- 
tion and  history,  the  knowledge  that  feet  in  buskins  trod 
the  same  stones,  that  cavalcades  of  steel  thundered  there 
before  the  coming  of  carriages. 

When  the  Americans  tumbled  out  of  their  cabs,  the  giant 
bronzes  of  Aztec  and  Spaniard  loomed  dimly  above  them 
like  towers.  The  four  rows  of  poplar-trees  rustled  weirdly 
off  there  in  the  darkness.  Pop  took  out  his  watch,  and  struck  a 
match.  "Well,  hurry  up  this  thing.  It's  almost  midnight." 

The  other  cabs  came  swarming,  the  drivers  lashing  their 
horses;  for  these  Americans,  who  did  all  manner  of  strange 
things,  nevertheless  always  paid  well  for  it.  There  was  a 
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mighty  hubbub  then  in  the  darkness.  Five  or  six  men  began 
to  pace  off  the  distance  and  quarrel.  Others  knotted  their 
handkerchiefs  together  to  make  a  tape.  Men  were  swearing 
over  bets,  fussing  and  fuming  about  the  odds.  Benson  came 
to  the  Kids,  swaggering.  "You're  a  pair  of  asses."  The  cabs 
waited  in  a  solid  block  down  the  avenue.  Above  the  crowd, 
the  tall  statues  hid  their  visages  in  the  night. 

At  last  a  voice  floated  through  the  darkness:  "Are  you 
ready,  there?"  Everybody  yelled  excitedly.  The  men  at  the 
tape  pulled  it  out  straight.  "Hold  it  higher,  Jim,  you  fool!" 
A  silence  fell  then  upon  the  throng.  Men  bended  down,  try- 
ing to  pierce  the  darkness  with  their  eyes.  From  out  at  the 
starting-point  came  muffled  voices.  The  crowd  swayed  and 
jostled. 

The  racers  did  not  come.  The  crowd  began  to  fret,  its 
nerves  burning.  "Oh,  hurry  up!"  shrilled  some  one. 
The  voice  called  again:  "Ready,  there?" 
Everybody  replied:  "Yes;  all  ready!  Hurry  up!" 
There  was  more  muffled  discussion  at  the  starting-point. 
In  the  crowd  a  man  began  to  make  a  proposition:  "I'll  bet 

twenty "  But  the  throng  interrupted  with  a  howl:  "Here 

they  come!"  The  thickly  packed  body  of  men  swung  as  if 
the  ground  had  moved.  The  men  at  the  tape  shouldered 
madly  at  their  fellows,  bawling:  "Keep  back!  Keep  back!" 
From  the  profound  gloom  came  the  noise  of  feet  patter- 
ing furiously.  Vague  forms  flashed  into  view  for  an  instant. 
A  hoarse  roar  broke  from  the  crowd.  Men  bended  and 
swayed  and  fought.  The  Kids,  back  near  the  tape,  exchanged 
another  stolid  look.  A  white  form  shone  forth.  It  grew  like 
a  spectre.  Always  could  be  heard  the  wild  patter.  A  bar- 
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baric  scream  broke  from  the  crowd:  "By  Gawd,  it's  Pop! 
Pop!  Pop's  ahead!" 

The  old  man  spun  toward  the  tape  like  a  madman,  his 
chin  thrown  back,  his  grey  hair  flying.  His  legs  moved  like 
maniac  machinery.  And  as  he  shot  forward  a  howl  as  from 
forty  cages  of  wild  animals  went  toward  the  imperturbable 
chieftains  in  bronze.  The  crowd  flung  themselves  forward. 
"Oh,  you  old  Indian!  You  savage!  You  cuss,  you !  Durn  my 
buttons,  did  you  ever  see  such  running?" 

"Ain't  he  a  peach  ?  Well !" 

"Say,  this  beats  anything!" 

"Where's  the  Kids?  H-e-y,  Kids!" 

"Look  at  'im,  would  you?  Did  you  ever  think?" 

These  cries  flew  in  the  air,  blended  in  a  vast  shout  of 
astonishment  and  laughter. 

For  an  instant  the  whole  great  tragedy  was  in  view.  Fred- 
die, desperate,  his  teeth  shining,  his  face  contorted,  whirling 
along  in  deadly  effort,  was  twenty  feet  behind  the  tall  form 
of  old  Pop,  who,  dressed  only  in  his — only  in  his  underclothes 
— gained  with  each  stride.  One  grand,  insane  moment,  and 
then  Pop  had  hurled  himself  against  the  tape — victor! 

Freddie,  falling  into  the  arms  of  some  men,  struggled 
with  his  breath,  and  at  last  managed  to  stammer:  "Say — 
can't — can't  that  old — old  man  run!" 

Pop,  puffing  and  heaving,  could  only  gasp:  "Where's  my 
shoes?  Who's  got  my  shoes?" 

Later  Freddie  scrambled,  panting,  through  the  crowd, 
and  held  out  his  hand.  "Good  man,  Pop!"  And  then  he 
looked  up  and  down  the  tall,  stout  form.  "Smoke!  Who 
would  think  you  could  run  like  that?" 
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The  Kids  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  laughing  tem- 
pestuously. 

"How  did  you  know  he  could  run?" 

"Why  didn't  you  give  me  a  line  on  him?" 

"Say — great  snakes! — you  fellows  had  a  nerve  to  bet  on 
Pop." 

"Why,  I  was  cock-sure  he  couldn't  win." 

"Oh,  you  fellows  must  have  seen  him  run  before!" 

"Who  would  ever  think  it!" 

Benson  came  by,  filling  the  midnight  air  with  curses. 
They  turned  to  jeer  him.  "What's  the  matter,  Benson  ?" 

"Somebody  pinched  my  handkerchief.  I  tied  it  up  in  that 
string.  Damn  it!" 

The  Kids  laughed  blithely.  "Why,  hullo,  Benson!"  they 
said. 

There  was  a  great  rush  for  cabs.  Shouting,  laughing, 
wondering,  the  crowd  hustled  into  their  conveyances,  and 
the  drivers  flogged  their  horses  toward  the  city  again. 

"Won't  Freddie  be  crazy!  Say,  he'll  be  guyed  about  this 
for  years." 

"But  who  would  ever  think  that  old  tank  could  run  so?" 

One  cab  had  to  wait  while  Pop  and  Freddie  resumed 
various  parts  of  their  clothing. 

As  they  drove  home,  Freddie  said :  "Well,  Pop,  you  beat  me!" 

Pop  said:  "That's  all  right,  old  man." 

The  Kids,  grinning,  said:  "How  much  did  you  lose, 
Benson?" 

Benson  said  defiantly:  "Oh,  not  so  much.  How  much  did 
you  win?" 

"Oh,  not  so  much !" 
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Old  Colonel  Hammigan,  squeezed  down  in  a  corner,  had 
apparently  been  reviewing  the  event  in  his  mind,  for  he  sud- 
denly remarked:  "Well,  I'm  damned !" 

They  were  late  in  reaching  the  Cafe  Colorado;  but  when 
they  did,  the  bottles  were  on  the  bar  as  thick  as  pickets  on 
a  fence. 
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^.reddie  was  mixing  a  cocktail.  His  hand  with  the  long 
spoon  was  whirling  swiftly,  and  the  ice  in  the  glass  hummed 
and  rattled  like  a  cheap  watch.  Over  by  the  window,  a  gam- 
bler, a  millionaire,  a  railway  conductor,  and  the  agent  of  a 
vast  American  syndicate  were  playing  seven-up.  Freddie 
surveyed  them  with  the  ironical  glance  of  a  man  who  is 
mixing  a  cocktail. 

From  time  to  time  a  swarthy  Mexican  waiter  came  with 
his  tray  from  the  rooms  at  the  rear,  and  called  his  orders 
across  the  bar.  The  sounds  of  the  indolent  stir  of  the  city 
awakening  from  its  siesta  floated  over  the  screens  which 
barred  the  sun  and  the  inquisitive  eye.  From  the  far-away 
kitchen  could  be  heard  the  roar  of  the  old  French  chef, 
driving,  herding,  and  abusing  his  Mexican  helpers. 

A  string  of  men  came  suddenly  in  from  the  street.  They 
stormed  up  to  the  bar.  There  were  impatient  shouts.  "Come, 
now,  Freddie,  don't  stand  there  like  a  portrait  of  yourself. 
Wiggle!"  Drinks  of  many  kinds  and  colours — amber,  green, 
mahogany,  strong  and  mild — began  to  swarm  upon  the  bar, 
with  all  the  attendants  of  lemon,  sugar,  mint,  and  ice.  Fred- 
die, with  Mexican  support,  worked  like  a  sailor  in  the  provi- 
sion of  them,  sometimes  talking  with  that  scorn  for  drink 
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and  admiration  for  those  who  drink  which  is  the  attribute 
of  a  good  barkeeper. 

At  last  a  man  was  afflicted  with  a  stroke  of  dice-shaking. 
A  herculean  discussion  was  waging,  and  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he  lazily  flirted  the  dice. 
Occasionally  he  made  great  combinations.  "Look  at  that, 
would  you?"  he  cried  proudly.  The  others  paid  little  heed. 
Then  violently  the  craving  took  them.  It  went  along  the 
line  like  an  epidemic,  and  involved  them  all.  In  a  moment 
they  had  arranged  a  carnival  of  dice-shaking,  with  money 
penalties  and  liquid  prizes.  They  clamorously  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  with  Freddie  that  he  too  should  play,  and 
take  his  chance  of  sometimes  providing  this  large  group 
with  free  refreshment.  With  bent  heads,  like  football  players, 
they  surged  over  the  tinkling  dice,  jostling,  cheering,  and 
bitterly  arguing.  One  of  the  quiet  company  playing  seven- 
up  at  the  corner  table  said  profanely  that  the  row  reminded 
him  of  a  bowling  contest  at  a  picnic. 

After  the  regular  shower,  many  carriages  rolled  over  the 
smooth  calle,  and  sent  a  musical  thunder  through  the  Casa 
Verde.  The  shop  windows  became  aglow  with  light,  and  the 
walks  were  crowded  with  youths,  callow  and  ogling,  dressed 
vainly  according  to  supposititious  fashions.  The  policemen 
had  muffled  themselves  in  their  gnome-like  cloaks  and  placed 
their  lanterns  as  obstacles  for  the  carriages  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  The  City  of  Mexico  gave  forth  the  deep,  mellow 
organ-tones  of  its  evening  resurrection. 

But  still  the  group  at  the  bar  of  the  Casa  Verde  were 
shaking  dice.  They  had  passed  beyond  shaking  for  drinks 
for  the  crowd,  for  Mexican  dollars,  for  dinner,  for  the  wine 
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at  dinner.  They  had  even  gone  to  the  trouble  of  separating 
the  cigars  and  cigarettes  from  the  dinner's  bill,  and  causing 
a  distinct  man  to  be  responsible  for  them.  Finally  they  were 
aghast.  Nothing  remained  within  sight  of  their  minds  which 
even  remotely  suggested  further  gambling.  There  was  a 
pause  for  deep  consideration. 

"Well!" 

"Well!" 

A  man  called  out  in  the  exuberance  of  creation:  "I  know! 
Let's  stake  for  a  box  to-night  at  the  circus!  A  box  at  the 
circus!"  The  group  was  profoundly  edified.  "That's  it! 
That's  it!  Come  on,  now!  Box  at  the  circus!"  A  dominating 
voice  cried:  "Three  dashes — high  man  out!"  An  American, 
tall,  and  with  a  face  of  copper  red  from  the  rays  that  flash 
among  the  Sierra  Madres  and  burn  on  the  cactus  deserts, 
took  the  little  leathern  cup,  and  spun  the  dice  out  upon  the 
polished  wood.  A  fascinated  assemblage  hung  upon  the  bar 
rail.  Three  kings  turned  their  pink  faces  upward.  The  tall 
man  flourished  the  cup,  burlesquing,  and  flung  the  two 
other  dice.  From  them  he  ultimately  extracted  one  more 
pink  king.  "There,"  he  said.  "Now,  let's  see!  Four  kings!" 
He  began  to  swagger  in  a  sort  of  provisional  way. 

The  next  man  took  the  cup,  and  blew  softly  on  the  top  of 
it.  Poising  it  in  his  hand,  he  then  surveyed  the  company 
with  a  stony  eye,  and  paused.  They  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  was  applying  the  magic  of  deliberation  and  osten- 
tatious indifference,  but  they  could  not  wait  in  tranquillity 
during  the  performance  of  all  these  rites.  They  began  to 
call  out  impatiently:  "Come,  now!  Hurry  up!"  At  last  the 
man,  with  a  gesture  that  was  singularly  impressive,  threw 
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the  dice.  The  others  set  up  a  howl  of  joy.  "Not  a  pair!" 
There  was  another  solemn  pause.  The  men  moved  rest- 
lessly. "Come,  now!  Go  ahead!"  In  the  end,  the  man,  in- 
duced and  abused,  achieved  something  that  was  nothing 
in  the  presence  of  four  kings.  The  tall  man  climbed  on  the 
foot-rail, and  leaned  hazardously  forward. "Four kings! My 
four  kings  are  good  to  go  out,"  he  bellowed  into  the  middle 
of  the  mob;  and,  although  in  a  moment  he  did  pass  into 
the  radiant  region  of  exemption,  he  continued  to  bawl  ad- 
vice and  scorn. 

The  mirrors  and  oiled  woods  of  the  Casa  Verde  were  now 
dancing  with  blue  flashes  from  a  great  buzzing  electric 
lamp.  A  host  of  quiet  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  colony 
had  come  in  for  their  pre-dinner  cocktails.  An  amiable  per- 
son was  exhibiting  to  some  tourists  this  popular  American 
saloon.  It  was  a  very  sober  and  respectable  time  of  day. 
Freddie  reproved  courageously  the  dice-shaking  brawlers, 
and,  in  return,  he  received  the  choicest  advice  in  a  tumult 
of  seven  combined  vocabularies.  He  laughed.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  game,  but  he  was  keeping  an 
interested,  if  furtive,  eye  upon  it. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  line  there  was  a  youth  at  whom 
everybody  railed  for  his  flaming  ill  luck.  At  each  disaster, 
Freddie  swore  from  behind  the  bar,  in  a  sort  of  affectionate 
contempt.  "Why,  this  Kid  has  had  no  luck  for  two  days. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  throwin'  ?" 

The  contest  narrowed  eventually  to  the  New  York  Kid 
and  an  individual  who  swung  about  placidly  on  legs  that 
moved  in  nefarious  circles.  He  had  a  grin  that  resembled  a 
bit  of  carving.  He  was  obliged  to  lean  down  and  blink 
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rapidly  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  his  venture,  but  fate  pre- 
sented him  withfive  queens.  His  smile  did  not  change,  but 
he  puffed  gently,  like  a  man  who  has  been  running. 

The  others,  having  emerged  scatheless  from  this  part  of 
the  conflict,  waxed  hilarious  with  the  Kid.  They  smote  him 
on  either  shoulder.  "We've  got  you  stuck  for  it,  Kid!  You 
can't  beat  that  game!  Five  queens!" 

Up  to  this  time  the  Kid  had  displayed  only  the  temper  of 
the  gambler;  but  the  cheerful  hoots  of  the  players,  supple- 
mented now  by  a  ring  of  guying  non-combatants,  caused 
him  to  feel  profoundly  that  it  would  be  fine  to  beat  the  five 
queens.  He  addressed  a  gambler's  slogan  to  the  interior  of 
the  cup : 

Oh,  five  white  mice  of  chance, 

Shirts  of  wool  and  corduroy  pants, 

Gold  and  wine,  women  and  sin, 

All  for  you  if  you  let  me  come  in — 

Into  the  house  of  chance. 

Flashing  the  dice  sardonically  out  upon  the  bar,  he  dis- 
played three  aces.  From  two  dice  in  the  next  throw  he 
achieved  one  more  ace.  For  his  last  throw  he  rattled  the 
single  die  for  a  long  time.  He  already  had  four  aces;  if  he 
accomplished  another  one,  the  five  queens  were  vanquished, 
and  the  box  at  the  circus  came  from  the  drunken  man's 
pocket.  All  of  the  Kid's  movements  were  slow  and  elabo- 
rate. For  his  last  throw  he  planted  the  cup  bottom  up  on 
the  bar,  with  the  one  die  hidden  under  it.  Then  he  turned 
and  faced  the  crowd  with  the  air  of  a  conjuror  or  a  cheat. 
"Oh,  maybe  it's  an  ace,"  he  said  in  boastful  calm — "maybe 
it's  an  ace."  Instantly  he  was  presiding  over  a  little  drama 
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in  which  every  man  was  absorbed.  The  Kid  leaned  with  his 
back  against  the  bar  rail  and  withhiselbowsuponit.  "Maybe 
it's  an  ace,"  he  repeated. 

A  jeering  voice  in  the  background  said:  "Yes;  maybe  it 
is,  Kid." 

The  Kid's  eyes  searched  for  a  moment  among  the  men. 
"I'll  bet  fifty  dollars  it  is  an  ace,"  he  said. 

Another  voice  asked:  "American  money?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Kid. 

"Oh!"  There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this  discomfiture. 
However,  no  one  came  forward  at  the  Kid's  challenge,  and 
presently  he  turned  to  the  cup.  "Now  I'll  show  you."  With 
the  manner  of  a  mayor  unveiling  a  statue,  he  lifted  the 
cup.  There  was  revealed  naught  but  a  ten-spot.  In  the  roar 
which  arose  could  be  heard  each  man  ridiculing  the  cowardice 
of  his  neighbour,  and  above  all  the  din  rang  the  voice  of 
Freddie  berating  every  one. 

"Why,  there  isn't  one  liver  to  every  five  men  in  the  out- 
fit. That  was  the  greatest  cold  bluff  I  ever  saw  worked.  He 
wouldn't  know  how  to  cheat  with  dice  if  he  wanted  to. 
Don't  know  the  first  thing  about  it.  I  could  hardly  keep 
from  laughin'  when  I  seen  him  drillin'  you  around.  Why,  I 
tell  you  I  had  that  fifty  dollars  right  in  my  pocket,  if  I 
wanted  to  be  a  chump.  You're  an  easy  lot!" 

Nevertheless,  the  group  who  had  won  in  the  circus-box 
game  did  not  relinquish  their  triumph.  They  burst  like  a 
storm  about  the  head  of  the  Kid,  swinging  at  him  with 
their  fists.  "'Five  white  mice'!"  they  quoted,  choking — 
"  'five  white  mice' !" 

"Oh,  they  are  not  so  bad,"  said  the  Kid. 
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Afterward  it  often  occurred  that  a  man  would  suddenly  jeer 
a  ringer  at  the  Kid,  and  derisively  say: "  'Five  white  mice'!" 

On  the  route  from  the  dinner  to  the  circus,  others  of  the 
party  often  asked  the  Kid  if  he  had  really  intended  to  make 
his  appeal  to  mice.  They  suggested  other  animals — rabbits, 
dogs,  hedgehogs,  snakes,  opossums.  To  this  banter  the  Kid 
replied  with  a  serious  expression  of  his  belief  in  the  fidelity 
and  wisdom  of  the  five  white  mice.  He  presented  a  most 
eloquent  case,  decorated  with  fine  language  and  insults,  in 
which  he  proved  that,  if  one  was  going  to  believe  in  any- 
thing at  all,  one  might  as  well  choose  the  five  white  mice. 
His  companions,  however,  at  once  and  unanimously  pointed 
out  to  him  that  his  recent  exploit  did  not  place  him  in  the 
light  of  a  convincing  advocate. 

The  Kid  discerned  two  figures  in  the  street.  They  were 
making  imperious  signs  at  him.  He  waited  for  them  to  ap- 
proach, for  he  recognized  one  as  the  other  Kid — the  'Frisco 
Kid:  there  were  two  Kids.  With  the  'Frisco  Kid  was  Ben- 
son. They  arrived  almost  breathless.  "Where  you  been?" 
cried  the  'Frisco  Kid.  It  was  an  arrangement  that,  upon 
meeting,  the  one  that  could  first  ask  this  question  was  en- 
titled to  use  a  tone  of  limitless  injury.  "What  you  been 
doing?  Where  you  going?  Come  on  with  us!  Benson  and  I 
have  got  a  little  scheme." 

The  New  York  Kid  pulled  his  arm  from  the  grapple  of 
the  other.  "I  can't.  I've  got  to  take  these  sutlers  to  the 
circus.  They  stuck  me  for  it,  shaking  dice  at  Freddie's.  I 
can't,  I  tell  you." 

The  two  did  not  at  first  attend  to  his  remarks.  "Come 
on;  we've  got  a  little  scheme." 
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"I  can't.  They've  stuck  me.  I've  got  to  take  'm  to  the 
circus." 

At  this  time  it  did  not  suit  the  men  with  the  scheme  to 
recognize  these  objections  as  important.  "Oh,  take  'm  some 
other  time."  "Well,  can't  you  take  'm  some  other  time?" 
"Let  'm  go."  "Damn  the  circus."  "Get  cold  feet!"  "What 
did  you  get  stuck  for?"  "Get  cold  feet!" 

But  despite  their  fighting,  the  New  York  Kid  broke  away 
from  them.  "I  can't,  I  tell  you.  They  stuck  me." 

As  he  left  them,  they  yelled  with  rage.  "Well,  meet  us, 
now, do  you  hear? — in  the  Casa  Verde, as  soon  as  the  circus 
quits!  Hear?"  They  threw  maledictions  after  him. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico  a  man  goes  to  the  circus  without 
descending  in  any  way  to  infant  amusements,  because  the 
Circo  Teatro  Orrin  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  too 
easily  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  number  of  rings,  if  pos- 
sible, and  a  great  professional  agreement  to  lie  to  the  pub- 
lic. Moreover,  the  American  clown  who  in  the  Mexican 
arena  prances  and  gabbles  is  the  clown  to  whom  writers 
refer  as  the  delight  of  their  childhood  and  lament  that  he  is 
dead.  At  this  circus  the  Kid  was  not  debased  by  the  sight  of 
mournful  prisoner  elephants  and  caged  animals,  forlorn  and 
sickly.  He  sat  in  his  box  until  late,  and  laughed,  and  swore, 
when  past  laughing,  at  the  comic,  foolish,  wise  clown. 

When  he  returned  to  the  Casa  Verde,  there  was  no  dis- 
play of  the  'Frisco  Kid  and  Benson.  Freddie  was  leaning  upon 
the  bar,  listening  to  four  men  terribly  discuss  a  question 
that  was  not  plain.  There  was  a  card-game  in  the  corner,  of 
course.  Sounds  of  revelry  pealed  from  the  rear  rooms. 
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When  the  Kid  asked  Freddie  if  he  had  seen  his  friend  and 
Benson,  Freddie  looked  bored.  "Oh,  yes;  they  were  in  here 
just  a  minute  ago;  but  I  don't  know  where  they  went. 
They've  got  their  skates  on.  Where've  they  been  ?  Came  in 
here  rolling  across  the  floor  like  two  little  gilt  gods.  They 
wobbled  around  for  a  time,  and  then  'Frisco  wanted  me 
to  send  six  bottles  of  wine  around  to  Benson's  rooms; 
but  I  didn't  have  anybody  to  send  this  time  of  night,  and 
so  they  got  mad  and  went  out.  Where  did  they  get  their 
loads?" 

In  the  first  deep  gloom  of  the  street  the  Kid  paused  a 
moment,  debating.  But  presently  he  heard  quavering  voices : 
"Oh,  Kid !  Kid !  Come  'ere !"  Peering,  he  recognized  two  vague 
figures  against  the  opposite  wall.  He  crossed  the  street,  and 
they  said:  "Hellokid." 

"Say,  where  did  you  get  it?"  he  demanded  sternly.  "You 
Indians  better  go  home.  What  did  you  want  to  get  scragged 
for?"  His  face  was  luminous  with  virtue. 

As  they  swung  to  and  fro  they  made  angry  denials:  "We 
ain'  load'.  We  ain'  load'.  Big  chump!  Comonangetadrink." 

The  sober  youth  turned  then  to  his  friend.  "Hadn't  you 
better  go  home,  Kid?  Come  on;  it's  late.  You'd  better 
break  away." 

The  'Frisco  Kid  wagged  his  head  decisively.  "Got  take 
Benson  home  first.  He'll  be  wallowing  round  in  a  minute. 
Don't  mind  me;  I'm  all  right." 

"Ce'r'ly  he's  all  right,"  said  Benson,  arousing  from  deep 
thought.  "He's  all  right.  But  better  take  'm  home,  though. 
That's  ri-right.  He's  load'.  But  he's  all  right.  No  need  go 
home  any  more  'n  you.  But  better  take  'm  home.  He's  load'." 
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He  looked  at  his  companion  with  compassion.  "Kid,  you're 
load'." 

The  sober  Kid  spoke  abruptly  to  his  friend  from  San 
Francisco.  "Kid,  pull  yourself  together,  now.  Don't  fool. 
We've  got  to  brace  this  ass  of  a  Benson  all  the  way  home. 
Get  hold  of  his  other  arm." 

The  'Frisco  Kid  immediately  obeyed  his  comrade,  with- 
out a  word  or  a  glower.  He  seized  Benson,  and  came  to  at- 
tention like  a  soldier.  Later,  indeed,  he  meekly  ventured: 
"Can't  we  take  cab  ?"  But  when  the  New  York  Kid  snapped 
out  that  there  were  no  convenient  cabs,  he  subsided  to  an 
impassive  silence.  He  seemed  to  be  reflecting  upon  his  state 
without  astonishment,  dismay,  or  any  particular  emotion. 
He  submitted  himself  woodenly  to  the  direction  of  his 
friend. 

Benson  had  protested  when  they  had  grasped  his  arms. 
"W'ashadoing?"  he  said  in  anewandguttural voice."  W'asha 
doing?  I  ain'  load'.  Comonangetadrink.  I " 

"Oh,  come  along,  you  idiot,"  said  the  New  York  Kid. 
The  'Frisco  Kid  merely  presented  the  mien  of  a  stoic  to  the 
appeal  of  Benson,  and  in  silence  dragged  away  at  one  of  his 
arms.  Benson's  feet  came  from  that  particular  spot  on  the 
pavement  with  the  reluctance  of  roots,  and  also  with  the 
ultimate  suddenness  of  roots.  The  three  of  them  lurched  out 
into  the  street  in  the  abandon  of  tumbling  chimneys.  Ben- 
son was  meanwhile  noisily  challenging  the  others  to  produce 
any  reasons  for  his  being  taken  home.  His  toes  clashed  into 
the  kerb  when  they  reached  the  other  side  of  the  calk,  and 
for  a  moment  the  Kids  hauled  him  along,  with  the  points 
of  his  shoes  scraping  musically  on  the  pavement.  He  balked 
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formidably  as  they  were  about  to  pass  the  Casa  Verde. 
"No,  no!  Leshavanothdrink!  Anothdrink!  Onemore!" 

But  the  'Frisco  Kid  obeyed  the  voice  of  his  partner  in  a 
manner  that  was  blind,  but  absolute,  and  they  scummed  Ben- 
son on  past  the  door.  Locked  together,  the  three  swung  into  a 
dark  street.  The  sober  Kid's  flank  was  continually  careering 
ahead  of  the  other  wing.  He  harshly  admonished  the  'Frisco 
child,  and  the  latter  promptly  improved  in  the  same  manner 
of  unthinking,  complete  obedience.  Benson  began  to  recite 
the  tale  of  a  love-affair — a  tale  that  didn't  even  have  a 
middle.  Occasionally  the  New  York  Kid  swore.They  toppled 
on  their  way  like  three  comedians  playing  at  it  on  the  stage. 

At  midnight  a  little  Mexican  street  burrowing  among  the 
walls  of  the  city  is  as  dark  as  a  whale's  throat  at  deep  sea. 
Upon  this  occasion  heavy  clouds  hung  over  the  capital,  and 
the  sky  was  a  pall.  The  projecting  balconies  could  make 
no  shadows. 

"Shay,"  said  Benson,  breaking  away  from  his  escort  sud- 
denly, "what  want  g'ome  for?  I  ain'  load'.  You  got  reg'lar 
spool-fact'ry  in  your  head — you  N'  York  Kid,  there.  Thish 
oth'  Kid,  he's  mos'  proper — mos'  proper  shober.  He's  drunk, 
but — but  he's  shober." 

"Ah,  shut  up,  Benson,"  said  the  New  York  Kid.  "Come 
along,  now.  We  can't  stay  here  all  night."  Benson  refused 
to  be  corralled,  but  spread  his  legs  and  twirled  like  a  der- 
vish, meanwhile  under  the  evident  impression  that  he  was 
conducting  himself  most  handsomely.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  gained  the  opinion  that  he  was  laughing  at  theothers. 
"Eight  purple  dogsh — dogs!  Eight  purple  dogs!  Tha's  what 
Kid'll  see  in  the  morn'.  Look  ou'  for  'em. They " 
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As  Benson,  describing  the  canine  phenomena,  swung  wildly 
across  the  sidewalk,  it  chanced  that  three  other  pedestrians 
were  passing  in  shadowy  rank.  Benson's  shoulder  jostled 
one  of  them. 

A  Mexican  wheeled  upon  the  instant.  His  hand  flashed 
to  his  hip.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which 
Benson's  voice  was  not  heard  raised  in  apology.  Then  an 
indescribable  comment,  one  burning  word,  came  from  be- 
tween the  Mexican's  teeth. 

Benson,  rolling  about  in  a  semi-detached  manner,  stared 
vacantly  at  the  Mexican,  who  thrust  his  lean  yellow  face 
forward,  while  his  fingers  played  nervously  at  his  hip.  The 
New  York  Kid  could  not  follow  Spanish  well,  but  he  under- 
stood when  the  Mexican  breathed  softly:  "Does  the  senor 
want  fight?" 

Benson  simply  gazed  in  gentle  surprise.  The  woman  next 
to  him  at  dinner  had  said  something  inventive — his  tailor 
had  presented  his  bill — something  had  occurred  which  was 
mildly  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  his  surcharged  brain  re- 
fused to  cope  with  it.  He  displayed  only  the  agitation  of  a 
smoker  temporarily  without  a  light. 

The  New  York  Kid  had  almost  instantly  grasped  Ben- 
son's arm,  and  was  about  to  jerk  him  away  when  the  other 
Kid,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  an  automaton,  sud- 
denly projected  himself  forward,  thrust  the  rubber  Benson 
aside,  and  said:  "Yes." 

There  was  no  sound  nor  light  in  the  world.  The  wall  at 
the  left  happened  to  be  of  the  common  prison-like  con- 
struction— no  door,  no  window,  no  opening  at  all.  Human- 
ity was  enclosed  and  asleep.  Into  the  mouth  of  the  sober 
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Kid  came  a  wretched,  bitter  taste,  as  if  it  had  filled  with 
blood.  He  was  transfixed,  as  if  he  was  already  seeing  the 
lightning  ripples  on  the  knife-blade. 

But  the  Mexican's  hand  did  not  move  at  that  time.  His 
face  went  still  further  forward,  and  he  whispered:  "So?" 
The  sober  Kid  saw  this  face  as  if  he  and  it  were  alone  in 
space — a  yellow  mask,  smiling  in  eager  cruelty,  in  satis- 
faction, and,  above  all,  it  was  lit  with  sinister  decision.  As 
for  the  features,  they  were  reminiscent  of  an  unplaced,  a 
forgotten  type,  which  really  resembled  with  precision  those 
of  a  man  who  had  shaved  him  three  times  in  Boston  in 
1888.  But  the  expression  burned  his  mind  as  sealing-wax 
burns  the  palm,  and,  fascinated,  stupefied,  he  actually 
watched  the  progress  of  the  man's  thought  toward  the  point 
where  a  knife  would  be  wrenched  from  its  sheath.  The 
emotion,  a  sort  of  mechanical  fury,  a  breeze  made  by  elec- 
tric fans,  a  rage  made  by  vanity,  smote  the  dark  counte- 
nance in  wave  after  wave. 

Then  the  New  York  Kid  took  a  sudden  step  forward.  His 
hand  was  also  at  his  hip.  He  was  gripping  there  a  revolver 
of  robust  size.  He  recalled  that  upon  its  black  handle  was 
stamped  a  hunting  scene  in  which  a  sportsman  in  fine  leg- 
gings and  a  peaked  cap  was  taking  aim  at  a  stag  less  than 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  away. 

His  pace  forward  caused  instant  movement  of  the  Mex- 
icans. One  immediately  took  two  steps  to  face  him  squarely. 
There  was  a  general  adjustment,  pair  and  pair.  The  oppo- 
nent of  the  New  York  Kid  was  a  tall  man  and  quite  stout. 
His  sombrero  was  drawn  low  over  his  eyes;  his  serape  was 
flung  on  his  left  shoulder;  his  back  was  bent  in  the  sup- 
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posed  manner  of  a  Spanish  grandee.  This  concave  gentle- 
man cut  a  fine  and  terrible  figure.  The  lad,  moved  by  the 
spirits  of  his  modest  and  perpendicular  ancestors,  had  time 
to  feel  his  blood  roar  at  sight  of  the  pose. 

He  was  aware  that  the  third  Mexican  was  over  on  the 
left,  fronting  Benson;  and  he  was  aware  that  Benson  was 
leaning  against  the  wall,  sleepily  and  peacefully  eyeing  the 
convention.  So  it  happened  that  these  six  men  stood,  side 
fronting  side,  five  of  them  with  their  right  hands  at  their 
hips,  and  with  their  bodies  lifted  nervously,  while  the  cen- 
tral pair  exchanged  a  crescendo  of  provocations.  The  mean- 
ing of  their  words  rose  and  rose.  They  were  travelling  in  a 
straight  line  toward  collision. 

The  New  York  Kid  contemplated  his  Spanish  grandee. 
He  drew  his  revolver  upward  until  the  hammer  was  surely 
free  of  the  holster.  He  waited,  immovable  and  watchful, 
while  the  garrulous  'Frisco  Kid  expended  two  and  a  half 
lexicons  on  the  middle  Mexican. 

The  Eastern  lad  suddenly  decided  that  he  was  going  to 
be  killed.  His  mind  leaped  forward  and  studied  the  after- 
math. The  story  would  be  a  marvel  of  brevity  when  first  it 
reached  the  far  New  York  home,  written  in  a  careful  hand 
on  a  bit  of  cheap  paper,  topped  and  footed  and  backed  by 
the  printed  fortifications  of  the  cable  company.  But  they 
are  often  as  stones  flung  into  mirrors,  these  bits  of  paper 
upon  which  are  laconically  written  all  the  most  terrible 
chronicles  of  the  times.  He  witnessed  the  uprising  of  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  the  invincible  calm  of  his  hard- 
mouthed  old  father,  who  would  probably  shut  himself  in 
his  library  and  smoke  alone.  Then  his  father  would  come, 
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and  they  would  bring  him  here,  and  say:  ''This  is  the  place." 
Then,  very  likely,  each  would  remove  his  hat.  They  would 
stand  quietly  with  their  hats  in  their  hands  for  a  decent 
minute.  He  pitied  his  old  financing  father,  unyielding  and 
millioned,  a  man  who  commonly  spoke  twenty-two  words 
a  year  to  his  beloved  son.  The  Kid  understood  it  at  this 
time.  If  his  fate  was  not  impregnable,  he  might  have  turned 
out  to  be  a  man  and  have  been  liked  by  his  father. 

The  other  Kid  would  mourn  his  death.  He  would  be  pre- 
ternaturally  correct  for  some  weeks,  and  recite  the  tale 
without  swearing.  But  it  would  not  bore  him.  For  the  sake 
of  his  dead  comrade  he  would  be  glad  to  be  preternaturally 
correct  and  to  recite  the  tale  without  swearing. 

These  views  were  perfectly  stereopticon,  flashing  in  and 
away  from  his  thought  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity,until, 
after  all,  they  were  simply  one  quick,  dismal  impression.  And 
now,  here  is  the  unreal  real:  Into  this  Kid's  nostrils,  at  the 
expectant  moment  of  slaughter,  had  come  the  scent  of  new- 
mown  hay,  a  fragrance  from  a  field  of  prostrate  grass,  a  fra- 
grance which  contained  the  sunshine,  the  bees,  the  peace 
of  meadows,  and  the  wonder  of  a  distant  crooning  stream. 
It  had  no  right  to  be  supreme,  but  it  was  supreme,  and  he 
breathed  it  as  he  waited  for  pain  and  a  sight  of  the  unknown. 

But  in  the  same  instant,  it  may  be,  his  thought  flew  to 
the  'Frisco  Kid,  and  it  came  upon  him  like  a  flicker  of 
lightning  that  the  'Frisco  Kid  was  not  going  to  be  there  to 
perform,  for  instance,  the  extraordinary  office  of  respecta- 
ble mourner.  The  other  Kid's  head  was  muddled,  his  hand 
was  unsteady,  his  agility  was  gone.  This  other  Kid  was 
facing  the  determined  and  most  ferocious  gentleman  of  the 
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enemy.  The  New  York  Kid  became  convinced  that  his 
friend  was  lost.  There  was  going  to  be  a  screaming  murder. 
He  was  so  certain  of  it  that  he  wanted  to  shield  his  eyes 
from  sight  of  the  leaping  arm  and  the  knife.  It  was  sicken- 
ing— utterly  sickening.  The  New  York  Kid  might  have  been 
taking  his  first  sea-voyage.  A  combination  of  honourable 
manhood  and  inability  prevented  him  from  running  away. 
He  suddenly  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  draw  his  own 
revolver,  and  by  a  swift  manoeuvre  face  down  all  three 
Mexicans.  If  he  was  quick  enough  he  would  probably  be 
victor.  If  any  hitch  occurred  in  the  draw  he  would  un- 
doubtedly be  dead  with  his  friends.  It  was  a  new  game.  He 
had  never  been  obliged  to  face  a  situation  of  this  kind  in 
the  Beacon  Club  in  New  York.  In  this  test  the  lungs  of  the 
Kid  still  continued  to  perform  their  duty: 

Oh,  five  white  mice  of  chance, 
Shirts  of  wool  and  corduroy  pants, 
Gold  and  wine,  women  and  sin, 
All  for  you  if  you  let  me  come  in — 
Into  the  house  of  chance. 

He  thought  of  the  weight  and  size  of  his  revolver,  and 
dismay  pierced  him.  He  feared  that  in  his  hands  it  would  be 
as  unwieldy  as  a  sewing-machine  for  this  quick  work.  He 
imagined,  too,  that  some  singular  providence  might  cause 
him  to  lose  his  grip  as  he  raised  his  weapon;  or  it  might  get 
fatally  entangled  in  the  tails  of  his  coat.  Some  of  the  eels  of 
despair  lay  wet  and  cold  against  his  back. 

But  at  the  supreme  moment  the  revolver  came  forth  as  if 
it  were  greased,  and  it  arose  like  a  feather.  This  somnolent 
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machine,  after  months  of  repose,  was  finally  looking  at  the 
breasts  of  men. 

Perhaps  in  this  one  series  of  movements  the  Kid  had  un- 
consciously used  nervous  force  sufficient  to  raise  a  bale  of 
hay.  Before  he  comprehended  it,  he  was  standing  behind 
his  revolver,  glaring  over  the  barrel  at  the  Mexicans,  men- 
acing first  one  and  then  another.  His  finger  was  tremoring 
on  the  trigger.  The  revolver  gleamed  in  the  darkness  with 
a  fine  silver  light. 

The  fulsome  grandee  sprang  backward  with  a  low  cry. 
The  man  who  had  been  facing  the  'Frisco  Kid  took  a  quick 
step  away.  The  beautiful  array  of  Mexicans  was  suddenly 
disorganized. 

The  cry  and  the  backward  steps  revealed  something  of 
great  importance  to  the  New  York  Kid.  He  had  never 
dreamed  that  he  did  not  have  a  complete  monopoly  of  all 
possible  trepidations.  The  cry  of  the  grandee  was  that  of  a 
man  who  suddenly  sees  a  poisonous  snake.  Thus  the  Kid 
was  able  to  understand  swiftly  that  they  were  all  human 
beings.  They  were  unanimous  in  not  wishing  for  too  bloody 
a  combat.  There  was  a  sudden  expression  of  the  equality. 
He  had  vaguely  believed  that  they  were  not  going  to  evince 
much  consideration  for  his  dramatic  development  as  an 
active  factor.  They  even  might  be  exasperated  into  an  on- 
slaught by  it.  Instead,  they  had  respected  his  movement 
with  a  respect  as  great  even  as  an  ejaculation  of  fear  and 
backward  steps.  Upon  the  instant  he  pounced  forward,  and 
began  to  swear,  unreeling  great  English  oaths  as  thick  as 
ropes,  and  lashing  the  faces  of  the  Mexicans  with  them.  He 
was  bursting  with  rage  because  these  men  had  not  pre- 
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viously  confided  to  him  that  they  were  vulnerable.  The 
whole  thing  had  been  an  absurd  imposition.  He  had  been 
seduced  into  respectful  alarm  by  the  concave  attitude  of 
the  grandee.  And,  after  all,  there  had  been  an  equality  of 
emotion — an  equality!  He  was  furious.  He  wanted  to  take 
the  serape  of  the  grandee  and  swaddle  him  in  it. 

The  Mexicans  slunk  back,  their  eyes  burning  wistfully. 
The  Kid  took  aim  first  at  one  and  then  at  another.  After 
they  had  achieved  a  certain  distance,  they  paused  and  drew 
up  in  a  rank.  They  then  resumed  some  of  their  old  splen- 
dour of  manner.  A  voice  hailed  him  in  a  tone  of  cynical 
bravado,  as  if  it  had  come  from  between  high  lips  of  smil- 
ing mockery:  "Well,  senor,  it  is  finished?" 

The  Kid  scowled  into  the  darkness,  his  revolver  droop- 
ing at  his  side.  After  a  moment  he  answered: "I  am  willing." 
He  found  it  strange  that  he  should  be  able  to  speak  after 
this  silence  of  years. 

"Good  night,  senor." 

"Good  night." 

When  he  turned  to  look  at  the  'Frisco  Kid,  he  found  him 
in  his  original  position,  his  hand  upon  his  hip.  He  was  blink- 
ing in  perplexity  at  the  point  where  the  Mexicans  had 
vanished. 

"Well,"  said  the  sober  Kid,  crossly,  "are  you  ready  to  go 
home  now?" 

The  'Frisco  Kid  said:  "Where  they  gone?"  His  voice  was 
undisturbed,  but  inquisitive. 

Benson  suddenly  propelled  himself  from  his  dreamful  po- 
sition against  the  wall. "  'Frisco  Kid's  all  right.  He's  drunk's 
fool,  and  he's  all  right.  But  you  New  York  Kid,  you're 
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shober."  He  passed  into  a  state  of  profound  investigation. 
"Kid  shober  'cause  didn't  go  with  us.  Didn't  go  with  us 
'cause  went  to  damn  circus.  Went  to  damn  circus  'cause 
lose  shakin'  dice.  Lose  shakin'  dice  'cause — what  make  lose 
shakin'dice,  Kid?" 

The  New  York  Kid  eyed  the  senile  youth.  "I  don't  know. 
The  five  white  mice,  maybe." 

Benson  puzzled  so  over  this  reply  that  he  had  to  be  held 
erect  by  his  friends.  Finally  the  'Frisco  Kid  said:  "Let's  go 
home." 

Nothing  had  happened. 
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have  got  twenty  men  at  me  back  who  will  fight  to  the 
death,"  said  the  warrior  to  the  old  filibuster. 

"And  they  can  be  blowed,  for  all  me,"  replied  the  old 
filibuster.  "Common  as  sparrows — cheap  as  cigarettes.  Show 
me  twenty  men  with  steel  clamps  on  their  mouths,  with 
holes  in  their  heads  where  memory  ought  to  be,  and  I  want 
'em.  But  twenty  brave  men  merely?  I'd  rather  have  twenty 
brave  onions." 

Thereupon  the  warrior  removed  sadly,  feeling  that  no 
salaams  were  paid  to  valour  in  these  days  of  mechanical 
excellence. 

Valour,  in  truth,  is  no  bad  thing  to  have  when  filibuster- 
ing; but  many  medals  are  to  be  won  by  the  man  who  knows 
not  the  meaning  of  powwow,  before  or  afterward.  Twenty 
brave  men  with  tongues  hung  lightly  may  make  trouble 
rise  from  the  ground  like  smoke  from  grass  because  of  their 
subsequent  fiery  pride,  whereas  twenty  cow-eyed  villains 
who  accept  unrighteous  and  far-compelling  kicks  as  they 
do  the  rain  of  heaven  may  halo  the  ultimate  history  of  an 
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expedition  with  gold,  and  plentifully  bedeck  their  names, 
winning  forty  years  of  gratitude  from  patriots,  simply  by 
remaining  silent.  As  for  the  cause,  it  may  be  only  that  they 
have  no  friends  or  other  credulous  furniture. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  curse  of  the  swinging  tongue,  it  is 
surely  to  be  said  that  the  filibustering  industry,  flourishing 
now  in  the  United  States,  would  be  pie.  Under  correct  con- 
ditions it  is  merely  a  matter  of  dealing  with  some  little  de- 
tectives whose  skill  at  search  is  rated  by  those  who  pay 
them  at  a  value  of  twelve  or  twenty  dollars  each  week.  It 
is  nearly  axiomatic  that  normally  a  twelve-dollar-per-week 
detective  cannot  defeat  a  one-hundred-thousand-dollar  fili- 
bustering excursion.  Against  the  criminal  the  detective 
represents  the  commonwealth;  but  in  this  other  case  he 
represents  his  desire  to  show  cause  why  his  salary  should  be 
paid.  He  represents  himself  merely,  and  he  counts  no  more 
than  a  grocer's  clerk. 

But  the  pride  of  the  successful  filibuster  often  smites  him 
and  his  cause  like  an  axe,  and  men  who  have  not  confided 
in  their  mothers  go  prone  with  him.  It  can  make  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol  tremble,  and  incite  the  senators  to  over- 
turning benches.  It  can  increase  the  salaries  of  detectives 
who  could  not  detect  the  location  of  a  pain  in  the  chest.  It 
is  a  wonderful  thing,  this  pride. 

Filibustering  was  once  such  a  simple  game.  It  was  man- 
aged blandly  by  gentle  captains  and  smooth  and  undis- 
turbed gentlemen  who  at  other  times  dealt  in  the  law,  soap, 
medicine,  and  bananas.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  the  little 
cote  of  doves  in  Washington  was  obliged  to  rustle  officially, 
and  naval  men  were  kept  from  their  berths  at  night,  and 
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sundry  custom-house  people  got  wiggings,  all  because  the 
returned  adventurer  powwowed  in  his  pride.  A  yellow-and- 
red  banner  would  have  been  long  since  smothered  in  a 
shame  of  defeat  if  a  contract  to  filibuster  had  been  let  to 
some  admirable  organization  like  one  of  our  trusts. 

And  yet  the  game  is  not  obsolete;  it  is  still  played  by  the 
wise  and  the  silent — men  whose  names  are  not  display- 
typed  and  blathered  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

There  is  in  mind  now  a  man  who  knew  one  side  of  a  fence 
from  the  other  side  when  he  looked  sharply.  They  were 
hunting  for  captains  then  to  command  the  first  vessels  of 
what  has  since  become  a  famous  little  fleet.  One  was  recom- 
mended to  this  man,  and  he  said:  "Send  him  down  to  my 
office,  and  I'll  look  him  over."  He  was  an  attorney,  and  he 
liked  to  lean  back  in  his  chair,  twirl  a  paper-knife,  and  let 
the  other  fellow  talk. 

The  seafaring  man  came,  and  stood,  and  appeared  con- 
founded. The  attorney  asked  the  terrible  first  question  of 
the  filibuster  to  the  applicant.  He  said:  "Why  do  you  want 
to  go?" 

The  captain  reflected,  changed  his  attitude  three  times, 
and  decided  ultimately  that  he  didn't  know.  He  seemed 
greatly  ashamed.  The  attorney,  looking  at  him,  saw  that  he 
had  eyes  that  resembled  a  lambkin's  eyes. 

"Glory?"  said  the  attorney,  at  last. 

"No-o,"  said  the  captain. 

"Pay?" 

"No-o;  not  that  so  much." 

"Think  they'll  give  you  a  land  grant  when  they  win  out  ?" 

"No;  never  thought." 
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"No  glory.  No  immense  pay.  No  land  grant.  What  are 
you  going  for,  then?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  captain,  with  his  glance 
on  the  floor,  and  shifting  his  position  again.  "I  don't  know. 
I  guess  it's  just  for  fun,  mostly."  The  attorney  asked  him 
out  to  have  a  drink. 

When  he  stood  on  the  bridge  of  his  outgoing  steamer  the 
attorney  saw  him  again.  His  shore  meekness  and  uncer- 
tainty were  gone.  He  was  clear-eyed  and  strong,  aroused 
like  a  mastiff  at  night.  He  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  yelled  some  sudden  language  at  the  deck. 

This  steamer  had  about  her  a  quality  of  unholy  mediae- 
val disrepair  which  is  usually  accounted  the  principal  pre- 
rogative of  the  United  States  revenue  marine.  There  is 
many  a  seaworthy  ice-house  if  she  was  a  good  ship.  She 
swashed  through  the  seas  as  genially  as  an  old  wooden  clock, 
burying  her  head  under  waves  that  came  only  like  children 
at  play,  and  on  board  it  cost  a  ducking  to  go  from  any- 
where to  anywhere. 

The  captain  had  commanded  vessels  that  shore  people 
thought  were  liners,  but  when  a  man  gets  the  ant  of  desire- 
to-see-what-it's-like  stirring  in  his  heart,  he  will  wallow  out 
to  sea  in  a  pail.  The  thing  surpasses  a  man's  love  for  his 
sweetheart.  The  great  tank-steamer  Thunder  Voice  had  long 
been  Flanagan's  sweetheart,  but  he  was  far  happier  off 
Hatteras  watching  this  wretched  little  portmanteau  boom 
down  the  slant  of  a  wave. 

The  crew  scraped  acquaintance,  one  with  another,  grad- 
ually. Each  man  came  ultimately  to  ask  his  neighbour  what 
particular  turn  of  ill  fortune  or  inherited  deviltry  caused 
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him  to  try  this  voyage.  When  one  frank,  bold  man  saw 
another  frank,  bold  man  aboard,  he  smiled,  and  they  be- 
came friends.  There  was  not  a  mind  on  board  the  ship  that 
was  not  fastened  to  the  dangers  of  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
taking  wonder  at  this  prospect  and  delight  in  it.  Still,  in 
jovial  moments  they  termed  each  other  accursed  idiots. 

At  first  there  was  some  trouble  in  the  engine-room,  where 
there  were  many  steel  animals,  for  the  most  part  painted 
red  and  in  other  places  very  shiny,  bewildering,  complex, 
incomprehensible  to  any  one  who  don't  care,  usually  thump- 
ing, thumping,  thumping,  with  the  monotony  of  a  snore. 

It  seems  that  this  engine  was  as  whimsical  as  a  gas- 
meter.  The  chief  engineer  was  a  fine  old  fellow  with  a  grey 
moustache;  but  the  engine  told  him  that  it  didn't  intend  to 
budge  until  it  felt  better.  He  came  to  the  bridge  and  said: 
"The  blamed  old  thing  has  laid  down  on  us,  sir." 

"Who  was  on  duty?"  roared  the  captain. 

"The  second,  sir." 

"Why  didn't  he  call  you?" 

"Don't  know,  sir."  Later  the  stokers  had  occasion  to 
thank  the  stars  that  they  were  not  second  engineers. 

The  Foundling  was  soundly  thrashed  by  the  waves  for 
loitering,  while  the  captain  and  the  engineers  fought  the 
obstinate  machinery.  During  this  wait  on  the  sea  the  first 
gloom  came  to  the  faces  of  the  company.  The  ocean  is  wide, 
and  a  ship  is  a  small  place  for  the  feet,  and  an  ill  ship  is 
worriment.  Even  when  she  was  again  under  way  the  gloom 
was  still  upon  the  crew.  From  time  to  time  men  went  to  the 
engine-room  doors  and,  looking  down,  wanted  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  chief  engineer,  who  slowly  prowled  to  and  fro 
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and  watched  with  careful  eye  his  red-painted  mysteries. 
No  man  wished  to  have  a  companion  know  that  he  was 
anxious,  and  so  questions  were  caught  at  the  lips.  Perhaps 
none  commented  save  the  first  mate,  who  remarked  to  the 
captain,  "Wonder  what  the  bally  old  thing  will  do,  sir, 
when  we're  chased  by  a  Spanish  cruiser?" 

The  captain  merely  grinned.  Later  he  looked  over  the 
side  and  said  to  himself  with  scorn:  "Sixteen  knots!  six- 
teen knots! — sixteen  hinges  on  the  inner  gates  of  Hades! 
Sixteen  knots!  Seven  is  her  gait,  and  nine  if  you  crack  her 
up  to  it." 

There  may  never  be  a  captain  whose  crew  can't  sniff  his 
misgivings.  They  scent  it  as  a  herd  scents  the  menace  far 
through  the  trees  and  over  the  ridges.  A  captain  that  does 
not  know  that  he  is  on  a  foundering  ship  sometimes  can 
take  his  men  to  tea  and  buttered  toast  twelve  minutes  be- 
fore the  disaster;  but  let  him  fret  for  a  moment  in  the 
loneliness  of  his  cabin,  and  in  no  time  it  affects  the  liver  of  a 
distant  and  sensitive  seaman.  Even  as  Flanagan  reflected 
on  the  Foundling,  viewing  her  as  a  filibuster,  word  arrived 
that  a  winter  of  discontent  had  come  to  the  stoke-room. 

The  captain  knew  that  it  requires  sky  to  give  a  man 
courage.  He  sent  for  a  stoker,  and  talked  to  him  on  the 
bridge.  The  man,  standing  under  the  sky,  instantly  and 
shamefacedly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  business.  Never- 
theless, a  jaw  had  presently  to  be  broken  by  a  fist  because 
the  Foundling  could  only  steam  nine  knots  and  because  the 
stoke-room  has  no  sky,  no  wind,  no  bright  horizon. 

When  the  Foundling  was  somewhere  off  Savannah  a  blow 
came  from  the  north-east,  and  the  steamer,  headed  south- 
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east,  rolled  like  a  boiling  potato.  The  first  mate  was  a  fine 
officer,  and  so  a  wave  crashed  him  into  the  deck-house  and 
broke  his  arm.  The  cook  was  a  good  cook,  and  so  the  heave 
of  the  ship  flung  him  heels  over  head  with  a  pot  of  boiling 
water  and  caused  him  to  lose  interest  in  everything  save 
his  legs.  "By  the  piper!"  said  Flanagan  to  himself,  "this 
filibustering  is  no  trick  with  cards." 

Later  there  was  more  trouble  in  the  stoke-room.  All  the 
stokers  participated  save  the  one  with  a  broken  j  aw,  who  had 
become  discouraged.  The  captain  had  an  excellent  chest- 
development.  When  he  went  aft  roaring,  it  was  plain  that  a 
man  could  beat  carpets  with  a  voice  like  that  one. 


One  night  the  Foundling  was  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Florida  and  running  at  half-speed  toward  the  shore.  The 
captain  was  on  the  bridge.  "Four  flashes  at  intervals  of  one 
minute,"  he  said  to  himself,  gazing  steadfastly  toward  the 
beach.  Suddenly  a  yellow  eye  opened  in  the  black  face  of 
the  night,  and  looked  at  the  Foundling,  and  closed  again. 
The  captain  studied  his  watch  and  the  shore.  Three  times 
more  the  eye  opened,  and  looked  at  the  Foundling,  and 
closed  again.  The  captain  called  to  the  vague  figures  on  the 
deck  below  him.  "Answer  it."  The  flash  of  a  light  from  the 
bow  of  the  steamer  displayed  for  a  moment  in  golden  colour 
the  crests  of  the  in-riding  waves. 

The  Foundling  lay  to,  and  waited.  The  long  swells  rolled 
her  gracefully,  and  her  two  stub  masts,  reaching  into  the 
darkness,  swung  with  the  solemnity  of  batons  timing  a 
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dirge.  When  the  ship  had  left  Boston  she  had  been  as  en- 
crusted with  ice  as  a  Dakota  stage-driver's  beard;  but  now 
the  gentle  wind  of  Florida  softly  swayed  the  lock  on  the 
forehead  of  the  coatless  Flanagan,  and  he  lit  a  new  cigar 
without  troubling  to  make  a  shield  of  his  hands. 

Finally  a  dark  boat  came  plashing  over  the  waves.  As  it 
came  very  near,  the  captain  leaned  forward,  and  perceived 
that  the  men  in  her  rowed  like  seamstresses,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  voice  hailed  him  in  bad  English.  "It's  a  dead 
sure  connection,"  said  he  to  himself. 

At  sea,  to  load  two  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  rifle 
ammunition,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  rifles,  two  rapid-fire 
field-guns  with  a  hundred  shells,  forty  bundles  of  machetes, 
and  a  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite,  from  yawls,  and  by 
men  who  are  not  born  stevedores,  and  in  a  heavy  ground- 
swell,  and  with  the  searchlight  of  a  United  States  cruiser 
sometimes  flashing  like  lightning  in  the  sky  to  the  south- 
ward, is  no  business  for  a  Sunday-school  class.  When  at 
last  the  Foundling  was  steaming  for  the  open,  over  the  grey 
sea,  at  dawn,  there  was  not  a  man  of  the  forty  come  aboard 
from  the  Florida  shore,  nor  of  the  fifteen  sailed  from  Boston, 
who  was  not  glad,  standing  with  his  hair  matted  to  his  fore- 
head with  sweat,  smiling  at  the  broad  wake  of  the  Found- 
ling and  the  dim  streak  on  the  horizon  which  was  Florida. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  the  compass  in  these  waters  which 
men  call  the  north-east.  When  the  strong  winds  come  from 
that  direction  they  kick  up  a  turmoil  that  is  not  good  for  a 
Foundling  stuffed  with  coal  and  war  stores.  In  the  gale 
which  came  this  ship  was  no  more  than  a  drunken  soldier. 

The  Cuban  leader,  standing  on  the  bridge  with  the  cap- 
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tain,  was  presently  informed  that  of  his  men  thirty-nine 
out  of  a  possible  thirty-nine  were  seasick.  And  in  truth  they 
were  seasick.  There  are  degrees  in  this  complaint,  but  that 
matter  was  waived  between  them.  They  were  all  sick  to  the 
limits.  They  strewed  the  deck  in  every  posture  of  human 
anguish;  and  when  the  Foundling  ducked  and  water  came 
sluicing  down  from  the  bows,  they  let  it  sluice.  They  were 
satisfied  if  they  could  keep  their  heads  clear  of  the  wash; 
and  if  they  could  not  keep  their  heads  clear  of  the  wash 
they  didn't  care.  Presently  the  Foundling  swung  her  course 
to  the  south-east,  and  the  waves  pounded  her  broadside. 
The  patriots  were  all  ordered  below  decks,  and  there  they 
howled  and  measured  their  misery  one  against  another.  All 
day  the  Foundling  plopped  and  foundered  over  a  blazing 
bright  meadow  of  an  ocean  whereon  the  white  foam  was 
like  flowers. 

The  captain  on  the  bridge  mused  and  studied  the  bare 
horizon.  He  said  a  strong  word  to  himself,  and  the  word 
was  more  in  amazement  than  in  indignation  or  sorrow. 
"Thirty-nine  seasick  passengers,  the  mate  with  a  broken 
arm,  a  stoker  with  a  broken  jaw,  the  cook  with  a  pair  of 
scalded  legs,  and  an  engine  likely  to  be  taken  with  all  these 
diseases,  if  not  more!  If  I  get  back  to  a  home  port  with  a 
spoke  of  the  wheel  gripped  in  my  hands,  it'll  be  fair  luck." 

There  is  a  kind  of  corn  whisky  bred  in  Florida  which  the 
natives  declare  is  potent  in  the  proportion  of  seven  fights  to 
a  drink.  Some  of  the  Cuban  volunteers  had  had  the  fore- 
thought to  bring  a  small  quantity  of  this  whisky  aboard 
with  them;  and  being  now  in  the  fire-room  and  seasick,  and 
feeling  that  they  would  not  care  to  drink  liquor  for  two  or 
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three  years  to  come,  they  gracefully  tendered  their  por- 
tions to  the  stokers.  The  stokers  accepted  these  gifts  with- 
out avidity,  but  with  a  certain  earnestness  of  manner. 

As  they  were  stokers  and  toiling,  the  whirl  of  emotion 
was  delayed,  but  it  arrived  ultimately  and  with  emphasis. 
One  stoker  called  another  stoker  a  weird  name;  and  the 
latter,  righteously  inflamed  at  it,  smote  his  mate  with  an 
iron  shovel,  and  the  man  fell  headlong  over  a  heap  of  coal, 
which  crashed  gently,  while  piece  after  piece  rattled  down 
upon  the  deck. 

A  third  stoker  was  providentially  enraged  at  the  scene, 
and  assailed  the  second  stoker.  They  fought  for  some  mo- 
ments, while  the  seasickCubans  sprawledonthe  deckwatched 
with  languid,  rolling  glances  the  ferocity  of  the  scuffle.  One 
was  so  indifferent  to  the  strategic  importance  of  the  space 
he  occupied  that  he  was  kicked  in  the  shins. 

When  the  second  engineer  came  to  separate  the  combat- 
ants, he  was  sincere  in  his  efforts,  and  he  came  near  to 
disabling  them  for  life. 

The  captain  said,  'Til  go  down  there  and " 

But  the  leader  of  the  Cubans  restrained  him.  "No,  no," 
he  cried;  "you  must  not.  We  must  treat  them  like  children, 
very  gently,  all  the  time,  you  see,  or  else  when  we  get  back 
to  a  United  States  port  they  will — what  you  call — spring? 
— yes,  spring  the  whole  business.  We  must — jolly  them. 
You  see?" 

"You  mean,"  said  the  captain,  thoughtfully,  "they  are 
likely  to  get  mad  and  give  the  expedition  dead  away  when 
we  reach  port  again,  unless  we  blarney  them  now?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  Cuban  leader;  "unless  we  are  so 
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very  gentle  with  them  they  will  make  many  troubles  after- 
ward for  us  in  the  newspapers,  and  then  in  court." 

"Well,  but  I  won't  have  my  crew "  began  the  captain. 

"But  you  must,"  interrupted  the  Cuban.  "You  must.  It 
is  the  only  thing.  You  are  like  the  captain  of  a  pirate  ship. 
You  see?  Only  you  can't  throw  them  overboard  like  him. 
You  see?" 

"Hum,"  said  the  captain,  "this  here  filibustering  busi- 
ness has  got  a  lot  to  it  when  you  come  to  look  it  over." 

He  called  the  fighting  stokers  to  the  bridge,  and  the  three 
came,  meek  and  considerably  battered.  He  was  lecturing 
them  soundly,  but  sensibly,  when  he  suddenly  tripped  a 
sentence  and  cried:  "Here!  Where's  that  other  fellow?  How 
does  it  come  he  wasn't  in  the  fight?" 

The  row  of  stokers  cried  at  once,  eagerly:  "He's  hurt, 
sir.  He's  got  a  broken  jaw,  sir." 

"So  he  has,  so  he  has,"  murmured  the  captain,  much 
embarrassed. 

And  because  of  all  these  affairs  the  Foundling  steamed 
toward  Cuba  with  its  crew  in  a  sling,  if  one  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  in  that  way. 

Ill 

At  night  the  Foundling  approached  the  coast  like  a  thief. 
Her  lights  were  muffled  so  that  from  the  deck  the  sea  shone 
with  its  own  radiance,  like  the  faint  shimmer  of  some  kinds 
of  silk.  The  men  on  deck  spoke  in  whispers,  and  even  down 
in  the  fire-room  the  hidden  stokers,  working  before  the 
blood-red  furnace  doors,  used  no  words,  and  walked  tiptoe. 
The  stars  were  out  in  the  blue  velvet  sky,  and  their  light, 
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with  the  soft  shine  of  the  sea,  caused  the  coast  to  appear 
black  as  the  side  of  a  coffin.  The  surf  boomed  in  low  thunder 
on  the  distant  beach. 

The  Foundling 's  engines  ceased  their  thumping  for  a  time. 
She  glided  quietly  forward  until  a  bell  chimed  faintly  in  the 
engine-room.  Then  she  paused,  with  a  flourish  of  phosphor- 
escent waters. 

"Give  the  signal,"  said  the  captain.  Three  times  a  flash 
of  light  went  from  the  bow.  There  was  a  moment  of  wait- 
ing. Then  an  eye  like  the  one  on  the  coast  of  Florida  opened 
and  closed,  opened  and  closed,  opened  and  closed.  The  Cu- 
bans, grouped  in  a  great  shadow  on  deck,  burst  into  a  low 
chatter  of  delight.  A  hiss  from  their  leader  silenced  them. 

"Well?"  said  the  captain. 

"All  right,"  said  the  leader. 

At  the  giving  of  the  word  it  was  not  apparent  that  any 
one  on  board  the  Foundling  had  ever  been  seasick.  The 
boats  were  lowered  swiftly — too  swiftly. Boxes  of  cartridges 
were  dragged  from  the  hold  and  passed  over  the  side  with  a 
rapidity  that  made  men  in  the  boats  exclaim  against  it.  They 
were  being  bombarded.  When  a  boat  headed  for  shore,  its 
rowers  pulled  like  madmen.  The  captain  paced  slowly  to 
and  fro  on  the  bridge.  In  the  engine-room  the  engineers 
stood  at  their  station,  and  in  the  stoke-hole  the  firemen 
fidgeted  silently  around  the  furnace  doors. 

On  the  bridge  Flanagan  reflected.  "Oh,  I  don't  know," 
he  observed;  "this  filibustering  business  isn't  so  bad.  Pretty 
soon  I'll  be  off  to  sea  again,  with  nothing  to  do  but  some 
big  lying  when  I  get  into  port." 

In  one  of  the  boats  returning  from  shore  came  twelve 
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Cuban  officers,  the  greater  number  of  them  convalescing 
from  wounds,  while  two  or  three  of  them  had  been  ordered 
to  America  on  commissions  from  the  insurgents.  The  cap- 
tain welcomed  them,  and  assured  them  of  a  speedy  and  safe 
voyage. 

Presently  he  went  again  to  the  bridge  and  scanned  the  hor- 
izon. The  sea  was  lonely,  like  the  spaces  amid  the  suns.  The 
captain  grinned,  and  softly  smote  his  chest."It's  dead  easy," 
said  he.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  cargo,  and  the  men  were 
breathing  like  spent  horses,  although  their  elation  grew  with 
each  moment,  when  suddenly  a  voice  spoke  from  the  sky.  It 
was  not  a  loud  voice,  but  the  quality  of  it  brought  every  man 
on  deck  to  full  stop  and  motionless  as  if  they  had  all  been 
changed  to  wax.  "Captain,"  said  the  man  at  the  masthead, 
"there's  a  light  to  the  west'ard,  sir.  Think  it's  a  steamer,  sir." 

There  was  a  still  moment  until  the  captain  called,  "Well, 
keep  your  eye  on  it  now."  Speaking  to  the  deck,  he  said, 
"Go  ahead  with  your  unloading." 

The  second  engineer  went  to  the  galley  to  borrow  a  tin 
cup.  "Hear  the  news,  second?"  asked  the  cook.  "Steamer 
coming  up  from  the  west'ard." 

"Gee!"  said  the  second  engineer.  In  the  engine-room  he 
said  to  the  chief:  "Steamer  coming  up  to  the  west'ard,  sir." 

The  chief  engineer  began  to  test  various  little  machines 
with  which  his  domain  was  decorated.  Finally  he  addressed 
the  stoke-room:  "Boys,  I  want  you  to  look  sharp  now. 
There's  a  steamer  coming  up  to  the  west'ard." 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  the  stoke-room. 

From  time  to  time  the  captain  hailed  the  masthead.  "How 
is  she  now?" 
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"Seems  to  be  coming  down  on  us  pretty  fast,  sir." 

The  Cuban  leader  came  anxiously  to  the  captain.  "Do 
you  think  we  can  save  all  the  cargo?  It  is  rather  delicate 
business.  No?" 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Flanagan.  "Fire  away.  I'll  wait  foryou." 

There  continued  the  hurried  shuffling  of  feet  on  deck  and 
the  low  cries  of  the  men  unloading  the  cargo.  In  the  engine- 
room  the  chief  and  his  assistant  were  staring  at  the  gong. 
In  the  stoke-room  the  firemen  breathed  through  their  teeth. 
A  shovel  slipped  from  where  it  leaned  against  the  side,  and 
banged  on  the  floor.  The  stokers  started,  and  looked  around 
quickly. 

Climbing  to  the  rail  and  holding  on  to  a  stay,  the  cap- 
tain gazed  westward.  A  light  had  raised  out  of  the  deep. 
After  watching  this  light  for  a  time,  he  called  to  the  Cuban 
leader,  "Well,  as  soon  as  you're  ready  now,  we  might  as 
well  be  skipping  out." 

Finally  the  Cuban  leader  told  him:  "Well,  this  is  the  last 
load.  As  soon  as  the  boats  come  back  you  can  be  off." 

"Shan't  wait  for  the  boats,"  said  the  captain.  "That  fel- 
low is  too  close."  As  the  last  boat  went  shoreward  the 
Foundling  turned,  and  like  a  black  shadow  stole  seaward  to 
cross  the  bows  of  the  oncoming  steamer.  "Waited  about 
ten  minutes  too  long,"  said  the  captain  to  himself. 

Suddenly  the  light  in  the  west  vanished.  "Hum,"  said 
Flanagan;  "he's  up  to  some  meanness." 

Every  one  outside  the  engine-rooms  was  set  on  watch.  The 
Foundling,  going  at  full  speed  into  the  north-east,  slashed 
a  wonderful  trail  of  blue  silver  on  the  dark  bosom  of  the  sea. 

A  man  on  deck  cried  out  hurriedly,  "There  she  is,  sir!" 
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Many  eyes  searched  the  western  gloom,  and  one  after  another 
the  glances  of  the  men  found  a  tiny  black  shadow  on  the 
deep,  with  a  line  of  white  beneath  it. 

"He  couldn't  be  heading  better  if  he  had  a  line  to  us," 
said  Flanagan. 

There  was  a  thin  flash  of  red  in  the  darkness.  It  was  long 
and  keen,  like  a  crimson  rapier .  A  short,  sharp  report  sounded, 
and  then  a  shot  whined  swiftly  in  the  air  and  blipped  into 
the  sea.  The  captain  had  been  about  to  take  a  bite  of  plug 
tobacco  at  the  beginning  of  this  incident,  and  his  arm  was 
raised.  He  remained  like  a  frozen  figure  while  the  shot 
whined,  and  then,  as  it  blipped  into  the  sea,  his  hand  went  to 
his  mouth,  and  he  bit  the  plug.  He  looked  wide-eyed  at  the 
shadow  with  its  line  of  white. 

The  senior  Cuban  officer  came  hurriedly  to  the  bridge. 
"It  is  no  good  to  surrender,"  he  cried;  "they  would  only 
shoot  or  hang  all  of  us." 

There  was  another  thin  red  flash  and  a  report.  A  loud 
whirring  noise  passed  over  the  ship. 

"I'm  not  going  to  surrender,"  said  the  captain,  hanging 
with  both  hands  to  the  rail.  He  appeared  like  a  man  whose 
traditions  of  peace  are  clenched  in  his  heart.  He  was  as 
astonished  as  if  his  hat  had  turned  into  a  dog.  Presently  he 
wheeled  quickly,  and  said:  "What  kind  of  a  gun  is  that?" 

"It  is  a  one-pounder,"  cried  the  Cuban  officer.  "The  boat 
is  one  of  those  little  gunboats  made  from  a  yacht.You  see?" 

"Well,  if  it's  only  a  yawl,  he'll  sink  us  in  five  more  min- 
utes," said  Flanagan.  For  a  moment  he  looked  helplessly 
off  at  the  horizon.  His  under  jaw  hung  low.  But  a  moment 
later  something  touched  him  like  a  stiletto-point  of  inspira- 
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tion.  He  leaped  to  the  pilot-house,  and  roared  at  the  man 
at  the  wheel.  The  Foundling  sheered  suddenly  to  starboard, 
made  a  clumsy  turn,  and  Flanagan  was  bellowing  through 
the  tube  to  the  engine-room  before  anybody  discovered 
that  the  old  basket  was  heading  straight  for  the  Spanish 
gunboat.  The  ship  lunged  forward  like  a  draught-horse  on 
the  gallop. 

This  strange  manoeuvre  by  the  Foundling  first  dealt  con- 
sternation on  board.  Men  instinctively  crouched  on  the 
instant,  and  then  swore  their  supreme  oath,  which  was  un- 
heard by  their  own  ears. 

Later  the  manoeuvre  of  the  Foundling  dealt  consterna- 
tion on  board  the  gunboat.  She  had  been  going  victoriously 
forward,  dim-eyed  from  the  fury  of  her  pursuit.  Then  this 
tall,  threatening  shape  had  suddenly  loomed  over  her  like  a 
giant  apparition. 

The  people  on  board  the  Foundling  heard  panic  shouts, 
hoarse  orders.  The  little  gunboat  was  paralysed  with  aston- 
ishment. 

Suddenly  Flanagan  yelled  with  rage,  and  sprang  for  the 
wheel.  The  helmsman  had  turned  his  eyes  away.  As  the 
captain  whirled  the  wheel  far  to  starboard,  he  heard  a 
crunch,  as  the  Foundling,  lifted  on  a  wave,  smashed  her 
shoulder  against  the  gunboat,  and  he  saw,  shooting  past,  a 
little  launch  sort  of  a  thing  with  men  on  her  that  ran  this 
way  and  that  way.  The  Cuban  officers,  joined  by  the  cook 
and  a  seaman,  emptied  their  revolvers  into  the  surprised 
terror  of  the  seas. 

There  was  naturally  no  pursuit.  Under  comfortable  speed 
the  Foundling  stood  to  the  northward. 
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The  captain  went  to  his  berth  chuckling.  "There,  now," 
he  said.  "There,  now!" 

IV 

When  Flanagan  came  again  on  deck,  the  first  mate,  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  walked  the  bridge.  Flanagan  was  smiling  a  wide 
smile.  The  bridge  of  the  Foundling  was  dipping  afar  and  then 
afar.With  each  lunge  of  the  little  steamer  the  water  seethed 
and  boomed  alongside,  and  the  spray  dashed  high  and  swiftly. 

"Well,"  said  Flanagan,  inflating  himself,  "we've  had  a 
great  deal  of  a  time,  and  weVe  come  through  it  all  right, 
and  thank  Heaven  it  is  all  over." 

The  sky  in  the  north-east  was  of  a  dull  brick-red  in  tone, 
shaded  here  and  there  by  black  masses  that  billowed  out  in 
some  fashion  from  the  flat  heavens. 

"Look  there,"  said  the  mate. 

"Hum,"  said  the  captain.  "Looks  like  a  blow,  don't  it?" 

Later  the  surface  of  the  water  rippled  and  flickered  in 
the  preliminary  wind.  The  sea  had  become  the  colour  of 
lead.  The  swashing  sound  of  the  waves  on  the  sides  of  the 
Foundling  was  now  provided  with  some  manner  of  omi- 
nous significance.  The  men's  shouts  were  hoarse. 

A  squall  struck  the  Foundling  on  her  starboard  quarter, 
and  she  leaned  under  the  force  of  it  as  if  she  were  never  to 
return  to  the  even  keel.  "I'll  be  glad  when  we  get  in,"  said 
the  mate.  "I'm  going  to  quit  then.  I've  got  enough." 

The  steamer  crawled  on  into  the  north-west.  The  white 
water  sweeping  out  from  her  deadened  the  chug-chug-chug 
of  the  tired  old  engines. 

Once,  when  the  boat  careened,  she  laid  her  shoulder  flat 
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on  the  sea  and  rested  in  that  manner.  The  mate,  looking 
down  the  bridge,  which  slanted  more  than  a  coal-chute, 
whistled  softly  to  himself.  Slowly,  heavily,  the  Foundling 
arose  to  meet  another  sea. 

At  night  waves  thundered  mightily  on  the  bows  of  the 
steamer,  and  water,  lighted  with  the  beautiful  phosphor- 
escent glamour,  went  boiling  and  howling  along  the  deck. 

By  good  fortune  the  chief  engineer  crawled  safely,  but 
utterly  drenched,  to  the  galley  for  coffee.  "Well,  how  goes 
it,  chief?"  said  the  cook,  standing  with  his  fat  arms  folded, 
in  order  to  prove  that  he  could  balance  himself  under  any 
condition. 

The  engineer  shook  his  head  slowly.  "This  old  biscuit- 
box  will  never  see  port  again.  Why,  she'll  fall  to  pieces." 

Finally,  at  night,  the  captain  said,  "Launch  the  boats." 
The  Cubans  hovered  about  him.  "Is  the  ship  going  to  sink  ?" 
The  captain  addressed  them  politely:  "Gentlemen,  we  are 
in  trouble;  but  all  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  do  just  what  I  tell 
you,  and  no  harm  will  come  to  anybody." 

The  mate  directed  the  lowering  of  the  first  boat,  and  the 
men  performed  this  task  with  all  decency,  like  people  at 
the  side  of  a  grave. 

A  young  oiler  came  to  the  captain.  "The  chief  sends 
word,  sir,  that  the  water  is  almost  up  to  the  fires." 

"Keep  at  it  as  long  as  you  can." 

"Keep  at  it  as  long  as  we  can,  sir." 

Flanagan  took  the  senior  Cuban  officer  to  the  rail,  and, 
as  the  steamer  sheered  high  on  a  great  sea,  showed  him  a 
yellow  dot  on  the  horizon.  It  was  smaller  than  a  needle 
when  its  point  is  toward  you. 
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"There,"  said  the  captain.  The  wind-driven  spray  was 
lashing  his  face.  "That's  Jupiter  Light  on  the  Florida  coast. 
Put  your  men  in  the  boat  we've  just  launched,  and  the 
mate  will  take  you  to  that  light." 

Afterward  Flanagan  turned  to  the  chief  engineer.  "We 
can  never  beach  her,"  said  the  old  man.  "The  stokers  have 
got  to  quit  in  a  minute."  Tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

The  Foundling  was  a  wounded  thing.  She  lay  on  the 
water  with  gasping  engines,  and  each  wave  resembled  her 
death-blow. 

Now  the  way  of  a  good  ship  on  the  sea  is  finer  than  sword- 
play;  but  this  is  when  she  is  alive.  If  a  time  comes  that  the 
ship  dies,  then  her  way  is  the  way  of  a  floating  old  glove, 
and  she  has  that  much  vim,  spirit,  buoyancy.  At  this  time 
many  men  on  the  Foundling  suddenly  came  to  know  that 
they  were  clinging  to  a  corpse. 

The  captain  went  to  the  stoke-room,  and  what  he  saw  as 
he  swung  down  the  companion  suddenly  turned  him  hesi- 
tant and  dumb.  He  had  served  the  sea  for  many  years,  but 
this  fire-room  said  something  to  him  which  he  had  not 
heard  in  his  other  voyages.  Water  was  swirling  to  and  fro 
with  the  roll  of  the  ship,fuming  greasily  around  half-strangled 
machinery  that  still  attempted  to  perform  its  duty.  Steam 
arose  from  the  water,  and  through  its  clouds  shone  the  red 
glare  of  the  dying  fires.  As  for  the  stokers,  death  might 
have  been  with  silence  in  this  room.  One  lay  in  his  berth, 
his  hands  under  his  head,  staring  moodily  at  the  wall.  One 
sat  near  the  foot  of  the  companion,  his  face  hidden  in  his 
arms.  One  leaned  against  the  side,  and  gazed  at  the  snarl- 
ing water  as  it  rose,  and  its  mad  eddies  among  the  machin- 
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ery.  In  the  unholy  red  light  and  grey  mist  of  this  stifling, 
dim  inferno  they  were  strange  figures  with  their  silence 
and  their  immobility.  The  wretched  Foundling  groaned 
deeply  as  she  lifted,  and  groaned  deeply  as  she  sank  into 
the  trough,  while  hurried  waves  then  thundered  over  her 
with  the  noise  of  landslides. 

But  Flanagan  took  control  of  himself  suddenly,  and  then  he 
stirred  the  fire-room.The  stillness  had  been  so  unearthly  that 
he  was  not  altogether  inapprehensive  of  strange  and  grim 
deeds  when  he  charged  into  them;  but  precisely  as  they 
had  submitted  to  the  sea,  so  they  submitted  to  Flanagan. For 
a  moment  they  rolled  their  eyes  like  hurt  cows,  but  they 
obeyed  the  voice.  The  situation  simply  required  a  voice. 

When  the  captain  returned  to  the  deck  the  hue  of  this 
fire-room  was  in  his  mind,  and  then  he  understood  doom 
and  its  weight  and  complexion. 

When  finally  the  Foundling  sank,  she  shifted  and  settled 
as  calmly  as  an  animal  curls  down  in  the  bush-grass.  Away 
over  the  waves  three  bobbing  boats  paused  to  witness  this 
quiet  death.  It  was  a  slow  manoeuvre,  altogether  without 
the  pageantry  of  uproar;  but  it  flashed  pallor  into  the  faces 
of  all  men  who  saw  it,  and  they  groaned  when  they  said, 
"There  shegoes !"  Suddenly  the  captain  whirled  and  knocked 
his  head  on  the  gunwale.  He  sobbed  for  a  time,  and  then  he 
sobbed  and  swore  also. 


There  was  a  dance  at  the  Imperial  Inn.  During  the  eve- 
ning some  irresponsible  young  men  came  from  the  beach, 
bringing  the  statement  that  several  boat-loads  of  people 
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had  been  perceived  off-shore.  It  was  a  charming  dance,  and 
none  cared  to  take  time  to  believe  this  tale.  The  fountain  in 
the  courtyard  plashed  softly,  and  couple  after  couple  pa- 
raded through  the  aisles  of  palms,  where  lamps  with  red 
shades  threw  a  rose  light  upon  the  gleaming  leaves.  High 
on  some  balcony  a  mocking-bird  called  into  the  evening. 
The  band  played  its  waltzes  slumbrously,  and  its  music  to 
the  people  among  the  palms  came  faintly  and  like  the 
melodies  in  dreams. 

Sometimes  a  woman  said,  "Oh,  it  is  not  really  true,  is  it, 
that  there  was  a  wreck  out  at  sea?" 

A  man  usually  said,  "No;  of  course  not.'* 

At  last,  however,  a  youth  came  violently  from  the  beach. 
He  was  triumphant  in  manner.  "They're  out  there,"  he 
cried — "a  whole  boat-load!"  He  received  eager  attention, 
and  he  told  all  that  he  supposed.  His  news  destroyed  the 
dance.  After  a  time  the  band  was  playing  delightfully  to 
space.  The  guests  had  donned  wraps  and  hurried  to  the 
beach.  One  little  girl  cried,  "Oh,  mama,  may  I  go  too?" 
Being  refused  permission,  she  pouted. 

As  they  came  from  the  shelter  of  the  great  hotel,  the 
wind  was  blowing  swiftly  from  the  sea,  and  at  intervals  a 
breaker  shone  livid.The  women  shuddered,  and  their  bend- 
ing companions  seized  opportunity  to  draw  the  cloaks  closer. 
The  sand  of  the  beach  was  wet,  and  dainty  slippers  made 
imprints  in  it  clear  and  deep. 

"Oh  dear,"  said  a  girl;  "supposin'  they  were  out  there 
drowning  while  we  were  dancing!" 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  said  her  younger  brother;  "that  don't 
happen." 
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"Well,  it  might,  you  know,  Roger.  How  can  you  tell?" 

A  man  who  was  not  her  brother  gazed  at  her  then  with 
profound  admiration.  Later  she  complained  of  the  damp 
sand  and,  drawing  back  her  skirts,  looked  ruefully  at  her 
little  feet. 

A  mothers  son  was  venturing  too  near  to  the  water  in 
his  interest  and  excitement.  Occasionally  she  cautioned  and 
reproached  him  from  the  background. 

Save  for  the  white  glare  of  the  breakers,  the  sea  was  a 
great  wind-crossed  void.  From  the  throng  of  charming 
women  floated  the  perfume  of  many  flowers.  Later  there 
floated  to  them  a  body  with  a  calm  face  of  an  Irish  type. 
The  expedition  of  the  Foundling  will  never  be  historic. 
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Jchardson  pulled  up  his  horse  and  looked  back  over  the 
trail,  where  the  crimson  serape  of  his  servant  flamed  amid 
the  dusk  of  the  mesquit.  The  hills  in  the  west  were  carved 
into  peaks,  and  were  painted  the  most  profound  blue.  Above 
them,  the  sky  was  of  that  marvellous  tone  of  green — like 
still  sun-shot  water — which  people  denounce  in  pictures. 

Jose  was  muffled  deep  in  his  blanket,  and  his  great  top- 
pling sombrero  was  drawn  low  over  his  brow.  He  shadowed 
his  master  along  the  dimming  trail  in  the  fashion  of  an 
assassin.  A  cold  wind  of  the  impending  night  swept  over 
the  wilderness  of  mesquit. 

"Man,"  said  Richardson,  in  lame  Mexican,  as  the  serv- 
ant drew  near,  "I  want  eat!  I  want  sleep!  Understand  no? 
Quickly !  Understand  ?" 

"Si,  seiior,"  said  Jose,  nodding.  He  stretched  one  arm 
out  of  his  blanket,  and  pointed  a  yellow  finger  into  the 
gloom.  "Over  there,  small  village!  Si,  sefior." 

They  rode  forward  again.  Once  the  American's  horse  shied 
and  breathed  quiveringly  at  something  which  he  saw  or 
imagined  in  the  darkness,  and  the  rider  drew  a  steady,  pa- 
tient rein  and  leaned  over  to  speak  tenderly,  as  if  he  were 
addressing  a  frightened  woman.  The  sky  had  faded  to  white 
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over  the  mountains,  and  the  plain  was  a  vast,  pointless 
ocean  of  black. 

Suddenly  some  low  houses  appeared  squatting  amid  the 
bushes.  The  horsemen  rode  into  a  hollow  until  the  houses 
rose  against  the  sombre  sundown  sky,  and  then  up  a  small 
hillock,  causing  these  habitations  to  sink  like  boats  in  the 
sea  of  shadow. 

Abeam  of  red  firelight  fell  across  the  trail.  Richardson  sat 
sleepily  on  his  horse  while  the  servant  quarrelled  with  some- 
body— a  mere  voice  in  the  gloom — over  the  price  of  bed 
and  board.  The  houses  about  him  were  for  the  most  part 
like  tombs  in  their  whiteness  and  silence,  but  there  were 
scudding  black  figures  that  seemed  interested  in  his  arrival. 

Jose  came  at  last  to  the  horses'  heads,  and  the  American 
slid  stiffly  from  his  seat.  He  muttered  a  greeting  as  with  his 
spurred  feet  he  clicked  into  the  adobe  house  that  confronted 
him.  The  brown,  stolid  face  of  a  woman  shone  in  the  light 
of  the  fire.  He  seated  himself  on  the  earthen  floor,  and 
blinked  drowsily  at  the  blaze.  He  was  aware  that  the  woman 
was  clinking  earthenware,  and  hieing  here  and  everywhere 
in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  housewife.  From  a  dark  corner  of 
the  room  there  came  the  sound  of  two  or  three  snores  twin- 
ing together. 

The  woman  handed  him  a  bowl  of  tortillas.  She  was  a 
submissive  creature,  timid  and  large-eyed.  She  gazed  at  his 
enormous  silver  spurs,  his  large  and  impressive  revolver, 
with  the  interest  and  admiration  of  the  highly  privileged 
cat  of  the  adage.  When  he  ate,  she  seemed  transfixed  off 
there  in  the  gloom,  her  white  teeth  shining. 

Jose  entered,  staggering  under  two  Mexican  saddles  large 
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enough  for  building-sites.  Richardson  decided  to  smoke  a 
cigarette,  and  then  changed  his  mind.  It  would  be  much 
finer  to  go  to  sleep.  His  blanket  hung  over  his  left  shoulder, 
furled  into  a  long  pipe  of  cloth,  according  to  a  Mexican 
fashion.  By  doffing  his  sombrero,  unfastening  his  spurs  and 
his  revolver-belt,  he  made  himself  ready  for  the  slow,  bliss- 
ful twist  into  the  blanket.  Like  a  cautious  man,  he  lay  close 
to  the  wall,  and  all  his  property  was  very  near  his  hand. 

The  mesquit  brush  burned  long.  Jose  threw  two  gigantic 
wings  of  shadow  as  he  flapped  his  blanket  about  him — first 
across  his  chest  under  his  arms,  and  then  around  his  neck 
and  across  his  chest  again,  this  time  over  his  arms,  with  the 
end  tossed  on  his  right  shoulder.  A  Mexican  thus  snugly 
enveloped  can  nevertheless  free  his  fighting  arm  in  a  beau- 
tifully brisk  way,  merely  shrugging  his  shoulder  as  he  grabs 
for  the  weapon  at  his  belt.  They  always  wear  their  serapes 
in  this  manner. 

The  firelight  smothered  the  rays  which,  streaming  from 
a  moon  as  large  as  a  drum-head,  were  struggling  at  the 
open  door.  Richardson  heard  from  the  plain  the  fine,  rhyth- 
mical trample  of  the  hoofs  of  hurried  horses.  He  went  to 
sleep  wondering  who  rode  so  fast  and  so  late.  And  in  the 
deep  silence  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon  must  have  prevailed 
against  the  red  spears  of  the  fire  until  the  room  was  slowly 
flooded  to  its  middle  with  a  rectangle  of  silver  light. 

Richardson  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  guitar.  It 
was  badly  played — in  this  land  of  Mexico,  from  which  the 
romance  of  the  instrument  ascends  to  us  like  a  perfume. 
The  guitar  was  groaning  and  whining  like  a  badgered  soul. 
A  noise  of  scuffling  feet  accompanied  the  music.  Sometimes 
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laughter  arose,  and  often  the  voices  of  men  saying  bitter 
things  to  each  other;  but  always  the  guitar  cried  on,  the 
treble  sounding  as  if  some  one  were  beating  iron,  and  the 
bass  humming  like  bees. 

"Damn  it!  they're  having  a  dance,"  muttered  Richard- 
son, fretfully.  He  heard  two  men  quarrelling  in  short,  sharp 
words  like  pistol-shots;  they  were  calling  each  other  worse 
names  than  common  people  know  in  other  countries. 

He  wondered  why  the  noise  was  so  loud.  Raising  his  head 
from  his  saddle-pillow,  he  saw,  with  the  help  of  the  valiant 
moonbeams,  a  blanket  hanging  flat  against  the  wall  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room.  Being  of  the  opinion  that  it  con- 
cealed a  door,  and  remembering  that  Mexican  drink  made 
men  very  drunk,  he  pulled  his  revolver  closer  to  him  and 
prepared  for  sudden  disaster. 

Richardson  was  dreaming  of  his  far  and  beloved  North. 

"Well,  I  would  kill  him,  then!" 

"No,  you  must  not!" 

"Yes,  I  will  kill  him!  Listen!  I  will  ask  this  American 
beast  for  his  beautiful  pistol  and  spurs  and  money  and  sad- 
dle, and  if  he  will  not  give  them — you  will  see!" 

"But  these  Americans — they  are  a  strange  people.  Look 
out,  senor." 

Then  twenty  voices  took  part  in  the  discussion.  They 
rose  in  quivering  shrillness,  as  from  men  badly  drunk. 

Richardson  felt  the  skin  draw  tight  around  his  mouth, 
and  his  knee-joints  turned  to  bread.  He  slowly  came  to  a 
sitting  posture,  glaring  at  the  motionless  blanket  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room.  This  stiff  and  mechanical  movement,  ac- 
complished entirely  by  the  muscles  of  the  wrist,  must  have 
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looked  like  the  rising  of  a  corpse  in  the  wan  moonlight, 
which  gave  everything  a  hue  of  the  grave. 

My  friend,  take  my  advice,  and  never  be  executed  by  a 
hangman  who  doesn't  talk  the  English  language.  It,  or  any- 
thing that  resembles  it,  is  the  most  difficult  of  deaths.  The 
tumultuous  emotions  of  Richardson's  terror  destroyed  that 
slow  and  careful  process  of  thought  by  means  of  which  he 
understood  Mexican.  Then  he  used  his  instinctive  compre- 
hension of  the  first  and  universal  language,  which  is  tone. 
Still,  it  is  disheartening  not  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
detail  of  threats  against  the  blood  of  your  body. 

Suddenly  the  clamour  of  voices  ceased.  There  was  a  silence 
— a  silence  of  decision.  The  blanket  was  flung  aside,  and 
the  red  light  of  a  torch  flared  into  the  room.  It  was  held  high 
by  a  fat,  round-faced  Mexican,  whose  little  snake-like  mous- 
tache was  as  black  as  his  eyes,  and  whose  eyes  were  black 
as  jet.  He  was  insane  with  the  wild  rage  of  a  man  whose 
liquor  is  dully  burning  at  his  brain.  Five  or  six  of  his  fellows 
crowded  after  him.  The  guitar,  which  had  been  thrummed 
doggedly  during  the  time  of  the  high  words,  now  suddenly 
stopped. 

They  contemplated  each  other.  Richardson  sat  very 
straight  and  still,  his  right  hand  lost  in  the  folds  of  his  blan- 
ket. The  Mexicans  jostled  in  the  light  of  the  torch,  their 
eyes  blinking  and  glittering. 

The  fat  one  posed  in  the  manner  of  a  grandee.  Presently 
his  hand  dropped  to  his  belt,  and  from  his  lips  there  spun 
an  epithet — a  hideous  word  which  often  foreshadows  knife- 
blows,  a  word  peculiarly  of  Mexico,  where  people  have  to 
dig  deep  to  find  an  insult  that  has  not  lost  its  savour. 
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The  American  did  not  move.  He  was  staring  at  the  fat 
Mexican  with  a  strange  fixedness  of  gaze,  not  fearful,  not 
dauntless,  not  anything  that  could  be  interpreted ;  he  simply 
stared. 

The  fat  Mexican  must  have  been  disconcerted,  for  he 
continued  to  pose  as  a  grandee  with  more  and  more  sub- 
limity, until  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  fall  over 
backward.  His  companions  were  swaying  in  a  very  drunken 
manner.  They  still  blinked  their  beady  eyes  at  Richardson. 
Ah,  well,  sirs,  here  was  a  mystery.  At  the  approach  of  their 
menacing  company,  why  did  not  this  American  cry  out  and 
turn  pale,  or  run,  or  pray  them  mercy?  The  animal  merely 
sat  still,  and  stared,  and  waited  for  them  to  begin.  Well, 
evidently  he  was  a  great  fighter;  or  perhaps  he  was  an  idiot. 
Indeed,  this  was  an  embarrassing  situation,  for  who  was 
going  forward  to  discover  whether  he  was  a  great  fighter  or 
an  idiot? 

To  Richardson,  whose  nerves  were  tingling  and  twitch- 
ing like  live  wires,  and  whose  heart  jolted  inside  him,  this 
pause  was  a  long  horror;  and  for  these  men  who  could  so 
frighten  him  there  began  to  swell  in  him  a  fierce  hatred — a 
hatred  that  made  him  long  to  be  capable  of  fighting  all  of 
them,  a  hatred  that  made  him  capable  of  fighting  all  of 
them.  A  44-caliber  revolver  can  make  a  hole  large  enough 
for  little  boys  to  shoot  marbles  through,  and  there  was  a 
certain  fat  Mexican,  with  a  moustache  like  a  snake,  who 
came  extremely  near  to  have  eaten  his  last  tamale  merely 
because  he  frightened  a  man  too  much. 

Jose  had  slept  the  first  part  of  the  night  in  his  fashion, 
his  body  hunched  into  a  heap,  his  legs  crooked,  his  head 
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touching  his  knees.  Shadows  had  obscured  him  from  the 
sight  of  the  invaders.  At  this  point  he  arose,  and  began  to 
prowl  quakingly  over  toward  Richardson,  as  if  he  meant  to 
hide  behind  him. 

Of  a  sudden  the  fat  Mexican  gave  a  howl  of  glee.  Jose 
had  come  within  the  torch's  circle  of  light.  With  roars  of 
singular  ferocity  the  whole  group  of  Mexicans  pounced  on 
the  American's  servant. 

He  shrank  shuddering  away  from  them,  beseeching  by 
every  device  of  word  and  gesture.  They  pushed  him  this 
way  and  that.  They  beat  him  with  their  fists.  They  stung 
him  with  their  curses.  As  he  grovelled  on  his  knees,  the  fat 
Mexican  took  him  by  the  throat  and  said:  "I'm  going  to 
kill  you!"  And  continually  they  turned  their  eyes  to  see  if 
they  were  to  succeed  in  causing  the  initial  demonstration 
by  the  American. 

Richardson  looked  on  impassively.  Under  the  blanket, 
however,  his  fingers  were  clenched  as  rigidly  as  iron  upon 
the  handle  of  his  revolver. 

Here  suddenly  two  brilliant  clashing  chords  from  the 
guitar  were  heard,  and  a  woman's  voice,  full  of  laughter 
and  confidence,  cried  from  without:  "Hello!  hello!  Where 
are  you?" 

The  lurching  company  of  Mexicans  instantly  paused  and 
looked  at  the  ground.  One  said,  as  he  stood  with  his  legs 
wide  apart  in  order  to  balance  himself:  "It  is  the  girls! 
They  have  come!"  He  screamed  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  woman:  "Here!"  And  without  waiting  he  started  on 
a  pilgrimage  toward  the  blanket-covered  door.  One  could 
now  hear  a  number  of  female  voices  giggling  and  chattering. 
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Two  other  Mexicans  said:  "Yes;  it  is  the  girls!  Yes!" 
They  also  started  quietly  away.  Even  the  fat  Mexican's 
ferocity  seemed  to  be  affected.  He  looked  uncertainly  at 
the  still  immovable  American.  Two  of  his  friends  grasped 
him  gaily.  "Come,  the  girls  are  here!  Come!"  He  cast  another 
glower  at  Richardson.  "But  this "  he  began.  Laugh- 
ing, his  comrades  hustled  him  toward  the  door.  On  its  thresh- 
old, and  holding  back  the  blanket  with  one  hand,  he  turned 
his  yellow  face  with  a  last  challenging  glare  toward  the 
American.  Jose,  bewailing  his  state  in  little  sobs  of  utter 
despair  and  woe,  crept  to  Richardson  and  huddled  near  his 
knee.  Then  the  cries  of  the  Mexicans  meeting  the  girls  were 
heard,  and  the  guitar  burst  out  in  joyous  humming. 

The  moon  clouded,  and  but  a  faint  square  of  light  fell 
through  the  open  main  door  of  the  house.  The  coals  of  the 
fire  were  silent  save  for  occasional  sputters.  Richardson  did 
not  change  his  position.  He  remained  staring  at  the  blan- 
ket which  hid  the  strategic  door  in  the  far  end.  At  his  knees 
Jose  was  arguing,  in  a  low,  aggrieved  tone,  with  the  saints. 
Without,  the  Mexicans  laughed  and  danced,  and — it  would 
appear  from  the  sound — drank  more. 

In  the  stillness  and  night  Richardson  sat  wondering  if  some 
serpent-like  Mexican  was  sliding  toward  him  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  if  the  first  thing  he  knew  of  it  would  be  the  deadly 
sting  of  the  knife.  "Sssh,"  he  whispered  to  Jose.  He  drew  his 
revolver  from  under  the  blanket  and  held  it  on  his  leg. 

The  blanket  over  the  door  fascinated  him.  It  was  a  vague 
form,  black  and  unmoving.  Through  the  opening  it  shielded 
was  to  come,  probably,  menace,  death.  Sometimes  he  thought 
he  saw  it  move. 
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As  grim  white  sheets,  the  black  and  silver  of  coffins,  all 
the  panoply  of  death,  affect  us  because  of  that  which  they 
hide,  so  this  blanket,  dangling  before  a  hole  in  an  adobe 
wall,  was  to  Richardson  a  horrible  emblem,  and  a  horrible 
thing  in  itself.  In  his  present  mood  Richardson  could  not 
have  been  brought  to  touch  it  with  his  finger. 

The  celebrating  Mexicans  occasionally  howled  in  song. 
The  guitarist  played  with  speed  and  enthusiasm. 

Richardson  longed  to  run.  But  in  this  threatening  gloom, 
his  terror  convinced  him  that  a  move  on  his  part  would  be 
a  signal  for  the  pounce  of  death.  Jose,  crouching  abjectly, 
occasionally  mumbled.  Slowly  and  ponderous  as  stars  the 
minutes  went. 

Suddenly  Richardson  thrilled  and  started.  His  breath, 
for  a  moment,  left  him.  In  sleep  his  nerveless  fingers  had 
allowed  his  revolver  to  fall  and  clang  upon  the  hard  floor. 
He  grabbed  it  up  hastily,  and  his  glance  swept  apprehen- 
sively over  the  room. 

A  chill  blue  light  of  dawn  was  in  the  place.  Every  outline 
was  slowly  growing;  detail  was  following  detail.  The  dread 
blanket  did  not  move.  The  riotous  company  had  gone  or 
become  silent. 

Richardson  felt  in  his  blood  the  effect  of  this  cold  dawn. 
The  candour  of  breaking  day  brought  his  nerve.  He  touched 
Jose.  "Come,"  he  said.  His  servant  lifted  his  lined,  yellow 
face  and  comprehended.  Richardson  buckled  on  his  spurs 
and  strode  up;  Jose  obediently  lifted  the  two  great  saddles. 
Richardson  held  two  bridles  and  a  blanket  on  his  left  arm; 
in  his  right  hand  he  held  his  revolver.  They  sneaked  toward 
the  door. 
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The  man  who  said  that  spurs  jingled  was  insane.  Spurs 
have  a  mellow  clash — clash — clash.  Walking  in  spurs — no- 
tably Mexican  spurs — you  remind  yourself  vaguely  of  a  tele- 
graphic lineman.  Richardson  was  inexpressiblyshockedwhen 
he  came  to  walk.  He  sounded  to  himself  like  a  pair  of  cym- 
bals. He  would  have  known  of  this  if  he  had  reflected;  but 
then  he  was  escaping,  not  reflecting.  He  made  a  gesture  of 
despair,  and  from  under  the  two  saddles  Jose  tried  to  make 
one  of  hopeless  horror.  Richardson  stooped,  and  with  shak- 
ing fingers  unfastened  the  spurs.  Taking  them  in  his  left 
hand,  he  picked  up  his  revolver,  and  they  slunk  on  toward 
the  door. 

On  the  threshold  Richardson  looked  back.  In  a  corner  he 
saw,  watching  him  with  large  eyes,  the  Indian  man  and 
woman  who  had  been  his  hosts.  Throughout  the  night  they 
had  made  no  sign,  and  now  they  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
Yet  Richardson  thought  he  detected  meek  satisfaction  at 
his  departure. 

The  street  was  still  and  deserted.  In  the  eastern  sky 
there  was  a  lemon-coloured  patch. 

Jose  had  picketed  the  horses  at  the  side  of  the  house.  As 
the  two  men  came  around  the  corner,  Richardson's  animal 
set  up  a  whinny  of  welcome.  The  little  horse  had  evidently 
heard  them  coming.  He  stood  facing  them,  his  ears  cocked 
forward,  his  eyes  bright  with  welcome. 

Richardson  made  a  frantic  gesture,  but  the  horse,  in  his 
happiness  at  the  appearance  of  his  friends,  whinnied  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  American  felt  at  this  time  that  he  could  have  strangled 
his  well-beloved  steed.  Upon  the  threshold  of  safety  he  was  be- 
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ing  betrayed  by  his  horse,  his  friend.  He  felt  the  same  hate 
for  the  horse  that  he  would  have  felt  for  a  dragon.  And  yet, 
as  he  glanced  wildly  about  him,  he  could  see  nothing  stir- 
ring in  the  street,  nor  at  the  doors  of  the  tomb-like  houses. 

Jose  had  his  own  saddle-girth  and  both  bridles  buckled 
in  a  moment.  He  curled  the  picket-ropes  with  a  few  sweeps 
of  his  arm.  The  fingers  of  Richardson,  however,  were  shak- 
ing so  that  he  could  hardly  buckle  the  girth.  His  hands 
were  in  invisible  mittens.  He  was  wondering,  calculating, 
hoping  about  his  horse.  He  knew  the  little  animal's  willing- 
ness and  courage  under  all  circumstances  up  to  this  time, 
but  then — here  it  was  different.  Who  could  tell  if  some 
wretched  instance  of  equine  perversity  was  not  about  to 
develop?  Maybe  the  little  fellow  would  not  feel  like  smok- 
ing over  the  plain  at  express  speed  this  morning,  and  so  he 
would  rebel  and  kick  and  be  wicked.  Maybe  he  would  be 
without  feeling  of  interest,  and  run  listlessly.  All  men  who 
have  had  to  hurry  in  the  saddle  know  what  it  is  to  be  on  a 
horse  who  does  not  understand  the  dramatic  situation.  Rid- 
ing a  lame  sheep  is  bliss  to  it.  Richardson,  fumbling  furi- 
ously at  the  girth,  thought  of  these  things. 

Presently  he  had  it  fastened.  He  swung  into  the  saddle, 
and  as  he  did  so  his  horse  made  a  mad  jump  forward.  The 
spurs  of  Jose  scratched  and  tore  the  flanks  of  his  great 
black  animal,  and  side  by  side  the  two  horses  raced  down 
the  village  street.  The  American  heard  his  horse  breathe  a 
quivering  sigh  of  excitement. 

Those  four  feet  skimmed.  They  were  as  light  as  fairy 
puff-balls.  The  houses  of  the  village  glided  past  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  great,  clear,  silent  plain  appeared  like  a  pale 
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blue  sea  of  mist  and  wet  bushes.  Above  the  mountains  the 
colours  of  the  sunlight  were  like  the  first  tones,  the  opening 
chords,  of  the  mighty  hymn  of  the  morning. 

The  American  looked  down  at  his  horse.  He  felt  in  his 
heart  the  first  thrill  of  confidence.  The  little  animal,  un- 
urged  and  quite  tranquil,  moving  his  ears  this  way  and  that 
way  with  an  air  of  interest  in  the  scenery,  was  neverthe- 
less bounding  into  the  eye  of  the  breaking  day  with  the 
speed  of  a  frightened  antelope.  Richardson,  looking  down, 
saw  the  long,  fine  reach  of  forelimb  as  steady  as  steel  ma- 
chinery. As  the  ground  reeled  past,  the  long  dried  grasses 
hissed,  and  cactus-plants  were  dull  blurs.  A  wind  whirled 
the  horse's  mane  over  his  rider's  bridle  hand. 

Jose's  profile  was  lined  against  the  pale  sky.  It  was  as  that 
of  a  man  who  swims  alone  in  an  ocean.  His  eyes  glinted  like 
metal  fastened  on  some  unknown  point  ahead  of  him,  some 
mystic  place  of  safety.  Occasionally  his  mouth  puckered  in  a 
little  unheard  cry;  and  his  legs,  bent  back,  worked  spasmod- 
ically as  his  spurred  heels  sliced  the  flanks  of  his  charger. 

Richardson  consulted  the  gloom  in  the  west  for  signs  of  a 
hard-riding,  yelling  cavalcade.  He  knew  that,  whereas  his 
friends  the  enemy  had  not  attacked  him  when  he  had  sat 
still  and  with  apparent  calmness  confronted  them,  they 
would  certainly  take  furiously  after  him  now  that  he  had 
run  from  them — now  that  he  had  confessed  to  them  that  he 
was  the  weaker.  Their  valour  would  grow  like  weeds  in  the 
spring,  and  upon  discovering  his  escape  they  would  ride 
forth  dauntless  warriors. 

Sometimes  he  was  sure  he  saw  them.  Sometimes  he  was 
sure  he  heard  them.  Continually  looking  backward  over 
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his  shoulder,  he  studied  the  purple  expanses  where  the  night 
was  marching  away.  Jose  rolled  and  shuddered  in  his  sad- 
dle, persistently  disturbing  the  stride  of  the  black  horse, 
fretting  and  worrying  him  until  the  white  foam  flew  and 
the  great  shoulders  shone  like  satin  from  the  sweat. 

At  last  Richardson  drew  his  horse  carefully  down  to  a 
walk.  Jose  wished  to  rush  insanely  on,  but  the  American 
spoke  to  him  sternly.  As  the  two  paced  forward  side  by 
side,  Richardson's  little  horse  thrust  over  his  soft  nose  and 
inquired  into  the  black's  condition. 

Riding  with  Jose  was  like  riding  with  a  corpse.  His  face 
resembled  a  cast  in  lead.  Sometimes  he  swung  forward  and 
almost  pitched  from  his  seat.  Richardson  was  too  frightened 
himself  to  do  anything  but  hate  this  man  for  his  fear.  Fi- 
nally he  issued  a  mandate  which  nearly  caused  Jose's  eyes 
to  slide  out  of  his  head  and  fall  to  the  ground  like  two  silver 
coins. 

"Ride  behind  me — about  fifty  paces." 

"Senor "stuttered  the  servant. 

"Go!"  cried  the  American,  furiously.  He  glared  at  the 
other  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  revolver.  Jose  looked  at  his 
master  wildly.  He  made  a  piteous  gesture.  Then  slowly  he 
fell  back,  watching  the  hard  face  of  the  American  for  a  sign 
of  mercy. 

Richardson  had  resolved  in  his  rage  that  at  any  rate  he 
was  going  to  use  the  eyes  and  ears  of  extreme  fear  to  detect 
the  approach  of  danger;  and  so  he  established  his  servant 
as  a  sort  of  outpost. 

As  they  proceeded  he  was  obliged  to  watch  sharply  to 
see  that  the  servant  did  not  slink  forward  and  join  him. 
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When  Jose  made  beseeching  circles  in  the  air  with  his  arm 
he  replied  by  menacingly  gripping  his  revolver. 

Jose  had  a  revolver,  too;  nevertheless  it  was  very  clear  in 
his  mind  that  the  revolver  was  distinctly  an  American  wea- 
pon. He  had  been  educated  in  the  Rio  Grande  country. 

Richardson  lost  the  trail  once.  He  was  recalled  to  it  by 
the  loud  sobs  of  his  servant. 

Then  at  last  Jose  came  clattering  forward,  gesticulating 
and  wailing.  The  little  horse  sprang  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
black.  They  were  off. 

Richardson,  again  looking  backward,  could  see  a  slant- 
ing flare  of  dust  on  the  whitening  plain.  He  thought  that 
he  could  detect  small  moving  figures  in  it. 

Jose's  moans  and  cries  amounted  to  a  university  course 
in  theology.  They  broke  continually  from  his  quivering  lips. 
His  spurs  were  as  motors.  They  forced  the  black  horse  over 
the  plain  in  great  headlong  leaps. 

But  under  Richardson  there  was  a  little  insignificant  rat- 
coloured  beast  who  was  running  apparently  with  almost  as 
much  effort  as  it  requires  for  a  bronze  statue  to  stand  still. 
As  a  matter  of  truth,  the  ground  seemed  merely  something 
to  be  touched  from  time  to  time  with  hoofs  that  were  as 
light  as  blown  leaves.  Occasionally  Richardson  lay  back 
and  pulled  stoutly  at  his  bridle  to  keep  from  abandoning 
his  servant. 

Jose  harried  at  his  horse's  mouth,  flopped  around  in  the 
saddle,  and  made  his  two  heels  beat  like  flails.  The  black 
ran  like  a  horse  in  despair. 

Crimson  serapes  in  the  distance  resemble  drops  of  blood 
on  the  great  cloth  of  plain. 
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Richardson  began  to  dream  of  all  possible  chances.  Al- 
though quite  a  humane  man,  he  did  not  once  think  of  his 
servant.  Jose  being  a  Mexican,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
be  killed  in  Mexico;  but  for  himself,  a  New  Yorker 

He  remembered  all  the  tales  of  such  races  for  life,  and  he 
thought  them  badly  written. 

The  great  black  horse  was  growing  indifferent.  The  jabs 
of  Jose's  spurs  no  longer  caused  him  to  bound  forward  in 
wild  leaps  of  pain.  Jose  had  at  last  succeeded  in  teaching 
him  that  spurring  was  to  be  expected,  speed  or  no  speed, 
and  now  he  took  the  pain  of  it  dully  and  stolidly,  as  an 
animal  who  finds  that  doing  his  best  gains  him  no  respite. 

Jose  was  turned  into  a  raving  maniac.  He  bellowed  and 
screamed,  working  his  arms  and  his  heels  like  one  in  a  fit. 
He  resembled  a  man  on  a  sinking  ship,  who  appeals  to  the 
ship.  Richardson,  too,  cried  madly  to  the  black  horse. 

The  spirit  of  the  horse  responded  to  these  calls,  and, 
quivering  and  breathing  heavily,  he  made  a  great  effort,  a 
sort  of  final  rush,  not  for  himself  apparently,  but  because 
he  understood  that  his  life's  sacrifice,  perhaps,  had  been  in- 
voked by  these  two  men  who  cried  to  him  in  the  universal 
tongue.  Richardson  had  no  sense  of  appreciation  at  this 
time — he  was  too  frightened — but  often  now  he  remembers 
a  certain  black  horse. 

From  the  rear  could  be  heard  a  yelling,  and  once  a  shot 
was  fired — in  the  air,  evidently.  Richardson  moaned  as  he 
looked  back.  He  kept  his  hand  on  his  revolver.  He  tried  to 
imagine  the  brief  tumult  of  his  capture — the  flurry  of  dust 
from  the  hoofs  of  horses  pulled  suddenly  to  their  haunches, 
the  shrill  biting  curses  of  the  men,  the  ring  of  the  shots,  his 
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own  last  contortion.  He  wondered,  too,  if  he  could  not 
somehow  manage  to  pelt  that  fat  Mexican,  just  to  cure  his 
abominable  egotism. 

It  was  Jose,  the  terror-stricken,  who  at  last  discovered 
safety.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  howl  of  delight,  and  astonished 
his  horse  into  a  new  burst  of  speed.  They  were  on  a  little 
ridge  at  the  time,  and  the  American  at  the  top  of  it  saw  his 
servant  gallop  down  the  slope  and  into  the  arms,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  small  column  of  horsemen  in  grey  and  silver 
clothes.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  early  morning  they  were  as 
vague  as  shadows,  but  Richardson  knew  them  at  once  for 
a  detachment  of  rurales,  that  crack  cavalry  corps  of  the 
Mexican  army  which  polices  the  plain  so  zealously,  being 
of  themselves  the  law  and  the  arm  of  it — a  fierce  and  swift- 
moving  body  that  knows  little  of  prevention,  but  much  of 
vengeance.  They  drew  up  suddenly,  and  the  rows  of  great 
silver-trimmed  sombreros  bobbed  in  surprise. 

Richardson  saw  Jose  throw  himself  from  his  horse  and 
begin  to  jabber  at  the  leader  of  the  party.  When  he  arrived 
he  found  that  his  servant  had  already  outlined  the  entire 
situation,  and  was  then  engaged  in  describing  him,  Rich- 
ardson, as  an  American  senor  of  vast  wealth,  who  was  the 
friend  of  almost  every  governmental  potentate  within  two 
hundred  miles.  This  seemed  to  profoundly  impress  the  offi- 
cer. He  bowed  gravely  to  Richardson  and  smiled  signifi- 
cantly at  his  men,  who  unslung  their  carbines. 

The  little  ridge  hid  the  pursuers  from  view,  but  the  rapid 
thud  of  their  horses*  feet  could  be  heard.  Occasionally  they 
yelled  and  called  to  each  other. 

Then  at  last  they  swept  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  wild 
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mob  of  almost  fifty  drunken  horsemen.  When  they  dis- 
cerned the  pale-uniformed  rurales  they  were  sailing  down 
the  slope  at  top  speed. 

If  toboggans  half-way  down  a  hill  should  suddenly  make 
up  their  minds  to  turn  around  and  go  back,  there  would  be 
an  effect  somewhat  like  that  now  produced  by  the  drunken 
horsemen.  Richardson  saw  the  rurales  serenely  swing  their 
carbines  forward,  and,  peculiar-minded  person  that  he  was, 
felt  his  heart  leap  into  his  throat  at  the  prospective  volley. 
But  the  officer  rode  forward  alone. 

It  appeared  that  the  man  who  owned  the  best  horse  in 
this  astonished  company  was  the  fat  Mexican  with  the 
snaky  moustache,  and,  in  consequence,  this  gentleman  was 
quite  a  distance  in  the  van.  He  tried  to  pull  up,  wheel  his 
horse,  and  scuttle  back  over  the  hill  as  some  of  his  com- 
panions had  done,  but  the  officer  called  to  him  in  a  voice 
harsh  with  rage. 

" !"  howled  the  officer.  "This  senor  is  my  friend,  the 

friend  of  my  friends.  Do  you  dare  pursue  him, ? ! 

! ! !"  These  lines  represent  terrible  names,  all 

different,  used  by  the  officer. 

The  fat  Mexican  simply  grovelled  on  his  horse's  neck. 
His  face  was  green;  it  could  be  seen  that  he  expected  death. 

The  officer  stormed  with  magnificent  intensity:  " ! 

Finally  he  sprang  from  his  saddle  and,  running  to  the  fat 
Mexican's  side,  yelled:  "Go!"  and  kicked  the  horse  in  the 
belly  with  all  his  might.  The  animal  gave  a  mighty  leap 
into  the  air,  and  the  fat  Mexican,  with  one  wretched  glance 
at  the  contemplative  rurales,  aimed  his  steed  for  the  top  of 
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the  ridge.  Richardson  again  gulped  in  expectation  of  a  vol- 
ley, for,  it  is  said,  this  is  one  of  the  favourite  methods  of  the 
rurales  for  disposing  of  objectionable  people.  The  fat,  green 
Mexican  also  evidently  thought  that  he  was  to  be  killed 
while  on  the  run,  from  the  miserable  look  he  cast  at  the 
troops.  Nevertheless,  he  was  allowed  to  vanish  in  a  cloud  of 
yellow  dust  at  the  ridge-top. 

Jose  was  exultant,  defiant,  and,  oh!  bristling  with  cour- 
age. The  black  horse  was  drooping  sadly,  his  nose  to  the 
ground.  Richardson's  little  animal,  with  his  ears  bent  for- 
ward, was  staring  at  the  horses  of  the  rurales  as  if  in  an 
intense  study.  Richardson  longed  for  speech,  but  he  could 
only  bend  forward  and  pat  the  shining,  silken  shoulders. 
The  little  horse  turned  his  head  and  looked  back  gravely. 
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I  ights  on  the  Cuban  blockade  were  long,  at  times  ex- 
citing, often  dull.  The  men  on  the  small  leaping  dispatch- 
boats  became  as  intimate  as  if  they  had  all  been  buried  in 
the  same  coffin.  Correspondents  who,  in  New  York,  had 
passed  as  fairly  good  fellows  sometimes  turned  out  to  be 
perfect  rogues  of  vanity  and  selfishness,  but  still  more  often 
the  conceited  chumps  of  Park  Row  became  the  kindly  and 
thoughtful  men  of  the  Cuban  blockade.  Also  each  corre- 
spondent told  all  he  knew,  and  sometimes  more.  For  this 
gentle  tale  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  brightening  stars  of 
New  York  journalism. 

"Now,  this  is  how  I  imagine  it  happened.  I  don't  say  it 
happened  this  way,  but  this  is  how  I  imagine  it  happened. 
And  it  always  struck  me  as  being  a  very  interesting  story.  I 
hadn't  been  on  the  paper  very  long,  but  just  about  long 
enough  to  get  a  good  show,  when  the  city  editor  suddenly 
gave  me  this  sparkling  murder  assignment. 

"It  seems  that  up  in  one  of  the  back  counties  of  New 
York  State  a  farmer  had  taken  a  dislike  to  his  wife;  and  so 
he  went  into  the  kitchen  with  an  axe,  and  in  the  presence  of 
their  four  little  children  he  just  casually  rapped  his  wife  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck  with  the  head  of  this  axe.  It  was  early 
in  the  morning,  but  he  told  the  children  they  had  better  go 
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to  bed.  Then  he  took  his  wife's  body  out  in  the  woods  and 
buried  it. 

"This  farmer's  name  was  Jones.  The  widower's  eldest 
child  was  named  Freddy.  A  week  after  the  murder,  one  of 
the  long-distance  neighbours  was  rattling  past  the  house  in 
his  buckboard  when  he  saw  Freddy  playing  in  the  road. 
He  pulled  up,  and  asked  the  boy  about  the  welfare  of  the 
Jones  family. 

"'Oh,  we're  all  right,'  said  Freddy,  'only  ma — she  ain't 
— she's  dead.' 

"'Why,  when  did  she  die?'  cried  the  startled  farmer. 
'What  did  she  die  of?' 

"'Oh,'  answered  Freddy,  'last  week  a  man  with  red  hair 
and  big  white  teeth  and  real  white  hands  came  into  the 
kitchen,  and  killed  ma  with  an  axe.' 

"The  farmer  was  indignant  with  the  boy  for  telling  him 
this  strange  childish  nonsense,  and  drove  off  much  dis- 
gruntled. But  he  recited  the  incident  at  a  tavern  that  eve- 
ning, and  when  people  began  to  miss  the  familiar  figure  of 
Mrs.  Jones  at  the  Methodist  Church  on  Sunday  mornings, 
they  ended  by  having  an  investigation.  The  calm  Jones  was 
arrested  for  murder,  and  his  wife's  body  was  lifted  from  its 
grave  in  the  woods  and  buried  by  her  own  family. 

"The  chief  interest  now  centred  upon  the  children.  All 
four  declared  that  they  were  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time  of 
the  crime,  and  that  the  murderer  had  red  hair.  The  hair  of 
the  virtuous  Jones  was  grey.  They  said  that  the  murderer's 
teeth  were  large  and  white.  Jones  only  had  about  eight 
teeth,  and  these  were  small  and  brown.  They  said  the  mur- 
derer's hands  were  white.  Jones's  hands  were  the  colour  of 
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black  walnuts.  They  lifted  their  dazed,  innocent  faces,  and 
crying,  simply  because  the  mysterious  excitement  and  their 
new  quarters  frightened  them,  they  repeated  their  heroic 
legend  without  important  deviation,  and  without  the  par- 
roty  sameness  which  would  excite  suspicion. 

"Women  came  to  the  jail  and  wept  over  them,  and  made 
little  frocks  for  the  girls,  and  little  breeches  for  the  boys, 
and  idiotic  detectives  questioned  them  at  length.  Always 
they  upheld  the  theory  of  the  murderer  with  red  hair,  big 
white  teeth,  and  white  hands.  Jones  sat  in  his  cell,  his  chin 
sullenly  on  his  first  vest-button.  He  knew  nothing  about 
any  murder,  he  said.  He  thought  his  wife  had  gone  on  a  visit 
to  some  relatives.  He  had  had  a  quarrel  with  her,  and  she 
had  said  that  she  was  going  to  leave  him  for  a  time,  so  that 
he  might  have  proper  opportunities  for  cooling  down.  Had 
he  seen  the  blood  on  the  floor?  Yes,  he  had  seen  the  blood 
on  the  floor.  But  he  had  been  cleaning  and  skinning  a 
rabbit  at  that  spot  on  the  day  of  his  wife's  disappearance. 
He  had  thought  nothing  of  it.  What  had  his  children  said 
when  he  returned  from  the  fields?  They  had  told  him  that 
their  mother  had  been  killed  by  an  axe  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  with  red  hair,  big  white  teeth,  and  white  hands.  To 
questions  as  to  why  he  had  not  informed  the  police  of  the 
county,  he  answered  that  he  had  not  thought  it  a  matter 
of  sufficient  importance.  He  had  cordially  hated  his  wife, 
anyhow,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her.  He  decided  after- 
ward that  she  had  run  off;  and  he  had  never  credited  the 
fantastic  tale  of  the  children. 

"Of  course,  there  was  very  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  majority  that  Jones  was  guilty,  but  there  was  a  fairly 
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strong  following  who  insisted  that  Jones  was  a  coarse  and 
brutal  man,  and  perhaps  weak  in  his  head — yes — but  not  a 
murderer.  They  pointed  to  the  children  and  declared  that 
children  could  never  lie,  and  these  kids,  when  asked,  said 
that  the  murder  had  been  committed  by  a  man  with  red 
hair,  large  white  teeth,  and  white  hands.  I  myself  had  a 
number  of  interviews  with  the  children,  and  I  was  amazed 
at  the  convincing  power  of  their  little  story.  Shining  in  the 
depths  of  the  limpid  up- turned  eyes,  one  could  fairly  see 
tiny  mirrored  images  of  men  with  red  hair,  big  white  teeth, 
and  white  hands. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened — how  I  imagine  it 
was  done.  Some  time  after  burying  his  wife  in  the  woods 
Jones  strolled  back  into  the  house.  Seeing  nobody,  he  called 
out  in  the  familiar  fashion,  'Mother!'  Then  the  kids  came 
out  whimpering.  'Where  is  your  mother?'  said  Jones.  The 
children  looked  at  him  blankly.  'Why,  pa,'  said  Freddy, 
'you  came  in  here,  and  hit  ma  with  the  axe;  and  then  you 
sent  us  to  bed.'  'Me?'  cried  Jones.  T  haven't  been  near  the 
house  since  breakfast-time.' 

"The  children  did  not  know  how  to  reply.  Their  meagre 
little  sense  informed  them  that  their  father  had  been  the 
man  with  the  axe,  but  he  denied  it,  and  to  their  minds  every- 
thing was  a  mere  great  puzzle  with  no  meaning  whatever, 
save  that  it  was  mysteriously  sad  and  made  them  cry. 

"  'What  kind  of  a  looking  man  was  it  ?'  said  Jones. 

"Freddy  hesitated.  'Now — he  looked  a  good  deal  like 
you,  pa.' 

"  'Like  me?'  said  Jones.  'Why,  I  thought  you  said  he  had 
red  hair?' 
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"'No,  I  didn't/  replied  Freddy.  'I  thought  he  had  grey- 
hair,  like  yours.' 

"'Well/  said  Jones,  'I  saw  a  man  with  kind  of  red  hair 
going  along  the  road  up  yonder,  and  I  thought  maybe  that 
might  have  been  him.' 

"Little  Lucy,  the  second  child,  here  piped  up  with  intense 
conviction.  'His  hair  was  a  little  teeny  bit  red.  I  saw  it.' 

"'No,'  said  Jones.  'The  man  I  saw  had  very  red  hair. 
And  what  did  his  teeth  look  like?  Were  they  big  and 
white?' 

"  'Yes,'  answered  Lucy,  'they  were.' 

"Even  Freddy  seemed  to  incline  to  think  it.  'His  teeth 
may  have  been  big  and  white.' 

"Jones  said  little  more  at  that  time.  Later  he  intimated 
to  the  children  that  their  mother  had  gone  off  on  a  visit, 
and  although  they  were  full  of  wonder,  and  sometimes 
wept  because  of  the  oppression  of  an  incomprehensible  feel- 
ing in  the  air,  they  said  nothing.  Jones  did  his  chores.  Every- 
thing was  smooth. 

"The  morning  after  the  day  of  the  murder,  Jones  and  his 
children  had  a  breakfast  of  hominy  and  milk. 

"  'Well,  this  man  with  red  hair  and  big  white  teeth,  Lucy,' 
said  Jones.  'Did  you  notice  anything  else  about  him  ?' 

"Lucy  straightened  in  her  chair,  and  showed  the  childish 
desire  to  come  out  with  brilliant  information  which  would 
gain  her  father's  approval.  'He  had  white  hands — hands 
all  white " 

"  'How  about  you,  Freddy?' 

"'I  didn't  look  at  them  much,  but  I  think  they  were 
white,'  answered  the  boy. 
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"'And  what  did  little  Martha  notice?'  cried  the  tender 
parent.  'Did  she  see  the  big  bad  man?' 

"Martha,  aged  four,  replied  solemnly,  'His  hair  was  all 
yed,  and  his  hand  was  white — all  white.' 

"  'That's  the  man  I  saw  up  the  road,'  said  Jones  to  Freddy. 

"  'Yes,  sir,  it  seems  like  it  must  have  been  him,'  said  the 
boy,  his  brain  now  completely  muddled. 

"Again  Jones  allowed  the  subject  of  his  wife's  murder  to 
lapse.  The  children  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  murder,  of 
course.  Adults  were  always  performing  in  a  way  to  make 
children's  heads  swim.  For  instance,  what  could  be  more 
incomprehensible  than  that  a  man  with  two  horses,  drag- 
ging a  queer  thing,  should  walk  all  day,  making  the  grass 
turn  down  and  the  earth  turn  up?  And  why  did  they  cut  the 
long  grass  and  put  it  in  a  barn?  And  what  was  a  cow  for? 
Did  the  water  in  the  well  like  to  be  there?  All  these  actions 
and  things  were  grand,  because  they  were  associated  with 
the  high  estate  of  grown-up  people,  but  they  were  deeply 
mysterious.  If,  then,  a  man  with  red  hair,  big  white  teeth, 
and  white  hands  should  hit  their  mother  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck  with  an  axe,  it  was  merely  a  phenomenon  of  grown-up 
life.  Little  Henry,  the  baby,  when  he  had  a  want,  howled 
and  pounded  the  table  with  his  spoon.  That  was  all  of  life 
to  him.  He  was  not  concerned  with  the  fact  that  his  mother 
had  been  murdered. 

"One  day  Jones  said  to  his  children  suddenly,  'Look 
here:  I  wonder  if  you  could  have  made  a  mistake.  Are  you 
absolutely  sure  that  the  man  you  saw  had  red  hair,  big 
white  teeth,  and  white  hands?' 

"The  children  were  indignant  with  their  father.  'Why,  of 
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course,  pa,  we  ain't  made  no  mistake.  We  saw  him  as  plain 
as  day.' 

"Later  young  Freddy's  mind  began  to  work  like  ketchup. 
His  nights  were  haunted  with  terrible  memories  of  the  man 
with  the  red  hair,  big  white  teeth,  and  white  hands,  and  the 
prolonged  absence  of  his  mother  made  him  wonder  and 
wonder.  Presently  he  quitegratuitouslydeveloped  the  theory 
that  his  mother  was  dead.  He  knew  about  death.  He  had 
once  seen  a  dead  dog;  also  dead  chickens,  rabbits,  and  mice. 
One  day  he  asked  his  father,  'Pa,  is  ma  ever  coming  back?' 

"Jones  said:  'Well,  no;  I  don't  think  she  is.'  This  answer 
confirmed  the  boy  in  his  theory.  He  knew  that  dead  people 
did  not  come  back. 

"The  attitude  of  Jones  toward  this  descriptive  legend  of  the 
man  with  the  axe  was  very  peculiar.  He  came  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  He  protested  against  the  convictions  of  the  children, 
but  he  could  not  move  them.  It  was  the  one  thing  in  their 
lives  of  which  they  were  stonily  and  absolutely  positive. 

"Now  that  really  ends  the  story.  But  I  will  continue  for 
your  amusement.  The  jury  hung  Jones  as  high  as  they 
could,  and  they  were  quite  right:  because  Jones  confessed 
before  he  died.  Freddy  is  now  a  highly  respected  driver  of  a 
grocery  wagon  in  Ogdensburg.  When  I  was  up  there  a 
good  many  years  afterwards  people  told  me  that  when  he 
ever  spoke  of  the  tragedy  at  all  he  was  certain  to  denounce 
the  alleged  confession  as  a  lie.  He  considered  his  father  a 
victim  to  the  stupidity  of  juries,  and  some  day  he  hopes  to 
meet  the  man  with  the  red  hair,  big  white  teeth,  and  white 
hands,  whose  image  still  remains  so  distinct  in  his  memory 
that  he  could  pick  him  out  in  a  crowd  often  thousand." 
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n  the  First  Act  there  had  been  a  farm  scene,  wherein 
real  horses  had  drunk  real  water  out  of  real  buckets,  after- 
ward dragging  a  real  wagon  off-stage  L.  The  audience  was 
consumed  with  admiration  of  this  play,  and  thegreatTheatre 
Nouveau  rang  to  its  roof  with  the  crowd's  plaudits. 

The  Second  Act  was  now  well  advanced.  The  hero,  cruelly 
victimized  by  his  enemies,  stood  in  prison  garb,  panting 
with  rage,  while  two  brutal  warders  fastened  real  handcuffs 
on  his  wrists  and  real  anklets  on  his  ankles.  And  the  hover- 
ing villain  sneered. 

"'Tis  well,  Aubrey  Pettingill,"  said  the  prisoner.  "You 
have  so  far  succeeded;  but,  mark  you,  there  will  come  a 
time " 

The  villain  retorted  with  a  cutting  allusion  to  the  young 
lady  whom  the  hero  loved. 

"Curse  you,"  cried  the  hero,  and  he  made  as  if  to  spring 
upon  this  demon;  but,  as  the  pitying  audience  saw,  he  could 
only  take  steps  four  inches  long. 

Drowning  the  mocking  laughter  of  the  villain  came  cries 
from  both  the  audience  and  the  people  in  back  of  the  wings. 
"Fire!  Fire!  Fire!"  Throughout  the  great  house  resounded 
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the  roaring  crashes  of  a  throng  of  human  beings  moving  in 
terror,  and  even  above  this  noise  could  be  heard  the  screams 
of  women  more  shrill  than  whistles.  The  building  hummed 
and  shook;  it  was  like  a  glade  which  holds  some  bellowing 
cataract  of  the  mountains.  Most  of  the  people  who  were 
killed  on  the  stairs  still  clutched  their  play-bills  in  their 
hands  as  if  they  had  resolved  to  save  them  at  all  costs. 

The  Theatre  Nouveau  fronted  upon  a  street  which  was 
not  of  the  first  importance,  especially  at  night,  when  it 
only  aroused  when  the  people  came  to  the  theatre,  and 
aroused  again  when  they  came  out  to  go  home.  On  the  night 
of  the  fire,  at  the  time  of  the  scene  between  the  enchained 
hero  and  his  tormentor,  the  thoroughfare  echoed  with  only 
the  scraping  shovels  of  some  street-cleaners,  who  were  load- 
ing carts  with  blackened  snow  and  mud.  The  gleam  of  lights 
made  the  shadowed  pavement  deeply  blue,  save  where  lay 
some  yellow  plum-like  reflection. 

Suddenly  a  policeman  came  running  frantically  along  the 
street.  He  charged  upon  the  fire-box  on  a  corner.  Its  red 
light  touched  with  flame  each  of  his  brass  buttons  and  the 
municipal  shield.  He  pressed  a  lever.  He  had  been  standing 
in  the  entrance  of  the  theatre  chatting  to  the  lonely  man  in 
the  box-office.  To  send  an  alarm  was  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Out  of  the  theatre  poured  the  first  hundreds  of  fortunate 
ones,  and  some  were  not  altogether  fortunate.  Women, 
their  bonnets  flying,  cried  out  tender  names;  men,  white  as 
death,  scratched  and  bleeding,  looked  wildly  from  face  to 
face.  There  were  displays  of  horrible  blind  brutality  by  the 
strong.  Weaker  men  clutched  and  clawed  like  cats.  From 
the  theatre  itself  came  the  howl  of  a  gale. 
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The  policeman's  fingers  had  flashed  into  instant  life  and 
action  the  most  perfect  counter-attack  to  the  fire.  He  lis- 
tened for  some  seconds,  and  presently  he  heard  the  thunder 
of  a  charging  engine.  She  swept  around  a  corner,  her 
three  shining  enthrilled  horses  leaping.  Her  consort,  the 
hose-cart,  roared  behind  her.  There  were  the  loud  clicks  of 
the  steel-shod  hoofs,  hoarse  shouts,  men  running,  the  flash 
of  lights,  while  the  crevice-like  streets  resounded  with  the 
charges  of  other  engines. 

At  the  first  cry  of  fire,  the  two  brutal  warders  had  dropped 
the  arms  of  the  hero  and  run  off  the  stage  with  the  villain. 
The  hero  cried  after  them  angrily:  "Where  are  you  going? 
Here,  Pete — Tom — you've  left  me  chained  up,  damn  you !" 

The  body  of  the  theatre  now  resembled  a  mad  surf  amid 
rocks,  but  the  hero  did  not  look  at  it.  He  was  filled  with 
fury  at  the  stupidity  of  the  two  brutal  warders,  in  forget- 
ting that  they  were  leaving  him  manacled.  Calling  loudly, 
he  hobbled  off-stage  L.,  taking  steps  four  inches  long. 

Behind  the  scenes  he  heard  the  hum  of  flames.  Smoke,  filled 
with  sparks  sweeping  on  spiral  courses,  rolled  thickly  upon 
him.  Suddenly  his  face  turned  chalk-colour  beneath  his  skin 
of  manly  bronze  for  the  stage.  His  voice  shrieked:  "Pete — 
Tom — damn  you — come  back — you've  left  me  chained  up." 

He  had  played  in  this  theatre  for  seven  years,  and  he 
could  find  his  way  without  light  through  the  intricate  pas- 
sages which  mazed  out  behind  the  stage.  He  knew  that  it 
was  a  long  way  to  the  street  door. 

The  heat  was  intense.  From  time  to  time  masses  of  flam- 
ing wood  sung  down  from  above  him.  He  began  to  jump. 
Each  jump  advanced  him  about  three  feet,  but  the  effort 
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soon  became  heart-breaking.  Once  he  fell,  and  it  took  time 
to  get  upon  his  feet  again. 

There  were  stairs  to  descend.  From  the  top  of  this  flight 
he  tried  to  fall  feet  first.  He  precipitated  himself  in  a  way 
that  would  have  broken  his  hip  under  common  conditions. 
But  every  step  seemed  covered  with  glue,  and  on  almost 
every  one  he  stuck  for  a  moment.  He  could  not  even  suc- 
ceed in  falling  downstairs.  Ultimately  he  reached  the  bot- 
tom, windless  from  the  struggle. 

There  were  stairs  to  climb.  At  the  foot  of  the  flight  he 
lay  for  an  instant  with  his  mouth  close  to  the  floor,  trying  to 
breathe.  Then  he  tried  to  scale  this  frightful  precipice  up 
the  face  of  which  many  an  actress  had  gone  at  a  canter. 

Each  succeeding  step  arose  eight  inches  from  its  fellow. 
The  hero  dropped  to  a  seat  on  the  third  step,  and  pulled  his 
feet  to  the  second  step.  From  this  position  he  lifted  him- 
self to  a  seat  on  the  fourth  step.  He  had  not  gone  far  in  this 
manner  before  his  frenzy  caused  him  to  lose  his  balance, 
and  he  rolled  to  the  foot  of  the  flight.  After  all,  he  could 
fall  downstairs. 

He  lay  there  whispering.  "They  all  got  out  but  I.  All  but 
I."  Beautiful  flames  flashed  above  him;  some  were  crimson, 
some  were  orange,  and  here  and  there  were  tongues  of  purple, 
blue,  green. 

A  curiously  calm  thought  came  into  his  head.  "What  a 
fool  I  was  not  to  foresee  this!  I  shall  have  Rogers  furnish 
manacles  of  papier-mache  to-morrow. " 

The  thunder  of  the  fire-lions  made  the  theatre  have  a  palsy. 

Suddenly  the  hero  beat  his  handcuffs  against  the  wall, 
cursing  them  in  a  loud  wail.  Blood  started  from  under  his 
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fingernails.  Soon  he  began  to  bite  the  hot  steel,  and  blood 
fell  from  his  blistered  mouth.  He  raved  like  a  wolf. 

Peace  came  to  him  again.  There  were  charming  effects 
amid  the  flames.  .  .  .  He  felt  very  cool,  delightfully  cool. 
.  .  .  "They've  left  me  chained  up." 
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JJLhe  peasants  who  were  streaming  down  the  mountain 
trail  had,  in  their  sharp  terror,  evidently  lost  their  ability 
to  count.  The  cattle  and  the  huge  round  bundles  seemed  to 
suffice  to  the  minds  of  the  crowd  if  there  were  now  two  in 
each  case  where  there  had  been  three.  This  brown  stream 
poured  on  with  a  constant  wastage  of  goods  and  beasts.  A 
goat  fell  behind  to  scout  the  dried  grass,  and  its  owner, 
howling,  flogging  his  donkeys,  passed  far  ahead.  A  colt, 
suddenly  frightened,  made  a  stumbling  charge  up  the  hill- 
side. The  expenditure  was  always  profligate,  and  always 
unnamed,  unnoted.  It  was  as  if  fear  was  a  river,  and  this 
horde  had  simply  been  caught  in  the  torrent,  man  tumbling 
over  beast,  beast  over  man,  as  helpless  in  it  as  the  logs  that 
fall  and  shoulder  grindingly  through  the  gorges  of  a  lumber 
country.  It  was  a  freshet  that  might  sear  the  face  of  the 
tall,  quiet  mountain;  it  might  draw  a  livid  line  across  the 
land,  this  downpour  of  fear  with  a  thousand  homes  adrift 
in  the  current — men,  women,  babes,  animals.  From  it  there 
arose  a  constant  babble  of  tongues,  shrill,  broken,  and  some- 
times choking,  as  from  men  drowning.  Many  made  ges- 
tures, painting  their  agonies  on  the  air  with  fingers  that 
twirled  swiftly. 
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The  blue  bay,  with  its  pointed  ships,  and  the  white  town 
lay  below  them,  distant,  flat,  serene.  There  was  upon  this 
vista  a  peace  that  a  bird  knows  when,  high  in  air,  it  surveys 
the  world,  a  great,  calm  thing  rolling  noiselessly  toward  the 
end  of  the  mystery.  Here  on  the  height  one  felt  the  exist- 
ence of  the  universe  scornfully  defining  the  pain  in  ten 
thousand  minds.  The  sky  was  an  arch  of  stolid  sapphire. 
Even  to  the  mountains,  raising  their  mighty  shapes  from 
the  valley,  this  headlong  rush  of  the  fugitives  was  too  mi- 
nute. The  sea,  the  sky,  and  the  hills  combined  in  their  gran- 
deur to  term  this  misery  inconsequent. Then,  too,  it  sometimes 
happened  that  a  face  seen  as  it  passed  on  the  flood  reflected 
curiously  the  spirit  of  them  all,  and  still  more.  One  saw 
then  a  woman  of  the  opinion  of  the  vaults  above  the  clouds. 
When  a  child  cried,  it  cried  always  because  of  some  adja- 
cent misfortune — some  discomfort  of  a  pack-saddle  or  rude- 
ness of  an  encircling  arm.  In  the  dismal  melody  of  this 
flight  there  were  often  sounding  chords  of  apathy.  Into 
these  preoccupied  countenances  one  felt  that  needles 
could  be  thrust  without  purchasing  a  scream.  The  trail 
wound  here  and  there,  as  the  sheep  had  willed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  it. 

Although  this  throng  seemed  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity was  fleeing  in  one  direction — with  every  tie  severed 
that  binds  us  to  the  soil — a  young  man  was  walking  rapidly 
up  the  mountain,  hastening  to  a  side  of  the  path  from  time 
to  time  to  avoid  some  particularly  wide  rush  of  people  and 
cattle.  He  looked  at  everything  in  agitation  and  pity.  Fre- 
quently he  called  admonitions  to  maniacal  fugitives,  and  at 
other  times  he  exchanged  strange  stares  with  the  imper- 
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turbable  ones.  They  seemed  to  him  to  wear  merely  the  ex- 
pressions of  so  many  boulders  rolling  down  the  hill.  He 
exhibited  wonder  and  awe  with  his  pitying  glances. 

Turning  once  toward  the  rear,  he  saw  a  man  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  marching  the  same  way.  He 
waited  then,  subconsciously  elate  at  a  prospect  of  being 
able  to  make  into  words  the  emotion  which  heretofore  had 
been  expressed  only  in  the  flash  of  eyes  and  sensitive  move- 
ments of  his  flexible  mouth.  He  spoke  to  the  officer  in  rapid 
French,  waving  his  arms  wildly,  and  often  pointing  with  a 
dramatic  finger.  "Ah,  this  is  too  cruel,  too  cruel,  too  cruel! 
is  it  not?  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  as  bad  as  this.  I  did  not 
think — God's  mercy! — I  did  not  think  at  all.  And  yet,  I  am 
a  Greek;  or,  at  least,  my  father  was  a  Greek.  I  did  not  come 
here  to  fight;  I  am  really  a  correspondent;  you  see?  I  was  to 
write  for  an  Italian  paper.  I  have  been  educated  in  Italy;  I 
have  spent  nearly  all  my  life  in  Italy — at  the  schools  and 
universities.  I  knew  nothing  of  war!  I  was  a  student — a 
student.  I  came  here  merely  because  my  father  was  a  Greek, 
and  for  his  sake  I  thought  of  Greece.  I  loved  Greece;  but  I 
did  not  dream " 

He  paused,  breathing  heavily.  His  eyes  glistened  from 
that  soft  overflow  which  comes  on  occasion  to  the  glance  of 
a  young  woman.  Eager,  passionate,  profoundly  moved,  his 
first  words  while  facing  the  procession  of  fugitives  had  been 
an  active  definition  of  his  own  dimension,  his  personal  rela- 
tion to  men,  geography,  life.  Throughout  he  had  preserved 
the  fiery  dignity  of  a  tragedian. 

The  officer's  manner  at  once  deferred  to  this  outburst. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  polite,  but  mournful;  "these  poor  people — 
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these  poor  people!  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  these 
poor  people." 

The  young  man  declaimed  again:  "I  had  no  dream — I 
had  no  dream  that  it  would  be  like  this!  This  is  too  cruel — 
too  cruel !  Now  I  want  to  be  a  soldier.  Now  I  want  to  fight. 
Now  I  want  to  do  battle  for  the  land  of  my  father."  He 
made  a  sweeping  gesture  into  the  north-west. 

The  officer  was  also  a  young  man,  but  he  was  bronzed 
and  steady.  Above  his  high  military  collar  of  crimson  cloth 
with  one  silver  star  upon  it  appeared  a  profile  stern,  quiet, 
and  confident,  respecting  fate,  fearing  only  opinion.  His 
clothes  were  covered  with  dust;  the  only  bright  spot  was 
the  flame  of  the  crimson  collar.  At  the  violent  cries  of  his 
companion  he  smiled  as  if  to  himself,  meanwhile  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  in  a  glance  ahead. 

From  a  land  toward  which  their  faces  were  bent  came  a 
continuous  boom  of  artillery  fire.  It  was  sounding  in  regular 
measures,  like  the  beating  of  a  colossal  clock — a  clock  that 
was  counting  the  seconds  in  the  lives  of  the  stars,  and  men 
had  time  to  die  between  the  ticks.  Solemn,  oracular,  inex- 
orable, the  great  seconds  tolled  over  the  hills  as  if  God 
fronted  this  dial  rimmed  by  the  horizon.  The  soldier  and 
the  correspondent  found  themselves  silent.  The  latter  in 
particular  was  sunk  in  a  great  mournfulness,  as  if  he  had 
resolved  willy-nilly  to  swing  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss 
where  dwelt  secrets  of  this  kind,  and  had  learned  before- 
hand that  all  to  be  met  there  was  cruelty  and  hopelessness. 
A  strap  of  his  bright  new  leather  leggings  came  unfastened, 
and  he  bowed  over  it  slowly,  impressively,  as  one  bending 
over  the  grave  of  a  child. 
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Then,  suddenly,  the  reverberations  mingled  until  one 
could  not  separate  one  explosion  from  another,  and  into  the 
hubbub  came  the  drawling  sound  of  a  leisurely  musketry 
fire.  Instantly,  for  some  reason  of  cadence,  the  noise  was 
irritating,  silly,  infantile.  This  uproar  was  childish.  It  forced 
the  nerves  to  object,  to  protest  against  this  racket,  which 
was  as  idle  as  the  din  of  a  lad  with  a  drum. 

The  lieutenant  lifted  his  finger  and  pointed.  He  spoke  in 
vexed  tones,  as  if  he  held  the  other  man  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  noise.  "Well,  there!"  he  said.  "If  you  wish  for 
war,  you  now  have  an  opportunity  magnificent." 

The  correspondent  raised  himself  upon  his  toes.  He  tapped 
his  chest  with  gloomy  pride.  "Yes!  There  is  war!  There  is 
the  war  I  wish  to  enter.  I  fling  myself  in.  I  am  a  Greek — a 
Greek,  you  understand.  I  wish  to  fight  for  my  country. 
You  know  the  way.  Lead  me!  I  offer  myself."  Struck  with  a 
sudden  thought,  he  brought  a  case  from  his  pocket,  and, 
extracting  a  card,  handed  it  to  the  officer  with  a  bow.  "My 
name  is  Peza,"  he  said  simply. 

A  strange  smile  passed  over  the  soldier's  face.  There  was 
pity  and  pride — the  vanity  of  experience — and  contempt  in 
it.  "Very  well,"  he  said,  returning  the  bow.  "If  my  company 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  fight,  I  shall  be  glad  for  the  honour 
of  your  companionship.  If  my  company  is  not  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fight,  I  will  make  other  arrangements  for  you." 

Peza  bowed  once  more,  very  stiffly,  and  correctly  spoke 
his  thanks.  On  the  edge  of  what  he  took  to  be  a  great  ven- 
ture toward  death,  he  discovered  that  he  was  annoyed  at 
something  in  the  lieutenant's  tone.  Things  immediately 
assumed  new  and  extraordinary  proportions.  The  battle, 
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the  great  carnival  of  woe,  was  sunk  at  once  to  an  equation 
with  a  vexation  by  a  stranger.  He  wanted  to  ask  the  lieu- 
tenant what  was  his  meaning.  He  bowed  again  majestically. 
The  lieutenant  bowed.  They  flung  a  shadow  of  manners,  of 
capering  tinsel  ceremony,  across  a  land  that  groaned,  and  it 
satisfied  something  within  themselves  completely. 

In  the  meantime  the  river  of  fleeing  villagers  was  changed 
to  simply  a  last  dropping  of  belated  creatures  who  fled 
past  stammering  and  flinging  their  hands  high.  The  two 
men  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  great  hill.  Before  them  was 
a  green  plain  as  level  as  an  inland  sea.  It  swept  northward, 
and  merged  finally  into  a  length  of  silvery  mist.  Upon  the 
near  part  of  this  plain,  and  upon  two  grey,  treeless  moun- 
tains at  the  sides  of  it,  were  little  black  lines  from  which 
floated  slanting  sheets  of  smoke.  It  was  not  a  battle,  to  the 
nerves;  one  could  survey  it  with  equanimity,  as  if  it  were  a 
tea-table.  But  upon  Peza's  mind  it  struck  a  loud,  clanging 
blow.  It  was  war.  Edified,  aghast,  triumphant,  he  paused 
suddenly,  his  lips  apart.  He  remembered  the  pageants  of 
carnage  that  had  marched  through  the  dreams  of  his  child- 
hood. Love  he  knew;  that  he  had  confronted  alone,  isolated, 
wondering,  an  individual,  an  atom  taking  the  hand  of  a 
titanic  principle.  Like  the  faintest  breeze  on  his  forehead,  he 
felt  here  the  vibration  from  the  hearts  of  forty  thousand  men. 

The  lieutenant's  nostrils  were  moving.  "I  must  go  at 
once,"  he  said.  "I  must  go  at  once." 

"I  will  go  with  you,  wherever  you  go,"  shouted  Peza, 
loudly. 

A  primitive  track  wound  down  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  in  their  rush  they  bounded  from  here  to  there,  choos- 
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ing  risks  which  in  the  ordinary  caution  of  man  would  surely 
have  seemed  of  remarkable  danger.  The  ardour  of  the  cor- 
respondent surpassed  the  full  energy  of  the  soldier.  Several 
times  he  turned  and  shouted:  "Come  on!  Come  on!" 

At  the  foot  of  the  path  they  came  to  a  wide  road  which 
extended  toward  the  battle  in  a  yellow  and  straight  line. 
Some  men  were  trudging  wearily  to  the  rear.  They  were 
without  rifles;  their  clumsy  uniforms  were  dirty  and  all 
awry.  They  turned  eyes  dully  aglow  with  fever  upon  the 
pair  striding  toward  the  battle.  Others  were  bandaged  with 
the  triangular  kerchief,  upon  which  one  could  still  see, 
through  blood-stains,  the  little  explanatory  pictures  illus- 
trating the  ways  to  bind  various  wounds — "Fig.  i,"  "Fig. 
2,"  "Fig.  7."  Mingled  with  the  pacing  soldiers  were  peas- 
ants, indifferent,  capable  of  smiling,  gibbering  about  the 
battle,  which  was  to  them  an  ulterior  drama.  A  man  was 
leading  a  string  of  three  donkeys  to  the  rear,  and  at  inter- 
vals he  was  accosted  by  wounded  or  fevered  soldiers,  from 
whom  he  defended  his  animals  with  ape-like  cries  and  mad 
gesticulations.  After  much  chattering  they  usually  subsided 
gloomily,  and  allowed  him  to  go  with  his  sleek  little  beasts 
unburdened.  Finally  he  encountered  a  soldier  who  walked 
slowly,  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff.  His  head  was  bound  with 
a  wide  bandage,  grimy  from  blood  and  mud.  He  made  appli- 
cation to  the  peasant,  and  immediately  they  were  involved 
in  a  hideous  Levantine  discussion.  The  peasant  whined  and 
clamoured,  sometimes  spitting  like  a  kitten.  The  wounded 
soldier  jawed  on  thunderously,  his  great  hands  stretched  in 
claw-like  graspings  over  the  peasant's  head.  Once  he  raised 
his  staff  and  made  threat  with  it.  Then  suddenly  the  row 
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was  at  an  end.  The  other  sick  men  saw  their  comrade 
mount  the  leading  donkey,  and  at  once  begin  to  drum  with 
his  heels.  None  attempted  to  gain  the  backs  of  the  remain- 
ing animals.  They  gazed  after  him  dully.  Finally  they  saw 
the  caravan  outlined  for  a  moment  against  the  sky.  The 
soldier  was  still  waving  his  arms  passionately,  having  it  out 
with  the  peasant. 

Peza  was  alive  with  despair  for  these  men  who  looked  at 
him  with  such  doleful,  quiet  eyes.  "Ah,  my  God!"  he  cried 
to  the  lieutenant,  "these  poor  souls! — these  poor  souls!" 

The  officer  faced  about  angrily.  "If  you  are  coming  with 
me,  there  is  no  time  for  this."  Peza  obeyed  instantly  and 
with  a  sudden  meekness.  In  the  moment  some  portion  of 
egotism  left  him,  and  he  modestly  wondered  if  the  universe 
took  cognizance  of  him  to  an  important  degree.  This  theatre 
for  slaughter,  built  by  the  inscrutable  needs  of  the  earth, 
was  an  enormous  affair,  and  he  reflected  that  the  accidental 
destruction  of  an  individual,  Peza  by  name,  would  perhaps 
be  nothing  at  all. 

With  the  lieutenant,  he  was  soon  walking  along  behind  a 
series  of  little  crescent-shaped  trenches,  in  which  were  sol- 
diers tranquilly  interested,  gossiping  with  the  hum  of  a  tea- 
party.  Although  these  men  were  not  at  this  time  under  fire, 
he  concluded  that  they  were  fabulously  brave,  else  they 
would  not  be  so  comfortable,  so  at  home,  in  their  sticky 
brown  trenches.  They  were  certain  to  be  heavily  attacked 
before  the  day  was  old.  The  universities  had  not  taught 
him  to  understand  this  attitude.  At  the  passing  of  the  young 
man  in  very  nice  tweed,  with  his  new  leggings,  his  new 
white  helmet, his  new  field-glass  case, his  new  revolver  hoi- 
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ster,  the  soiled  soldiers  turned  with  the  same  curiosity  which 
a  being  in  strange  garb  meets  at  the  corners  of  streets.  He 
might  as  well  have  been  promenading  a  populous  avenue. 
The  soldiers  volubly  discussed  his  identity. 

To  Peza  there  was  something  awful  in  the  absolute  fa- 
miliarity of  each  tone,  expression,  gesture.  These  men,  men- 
aced with  battle,  displayed  the  curiosity  of  the  cafe.  Then, 
on  the  verge  of  his  great  encounter  toward  death,  he  found 
himself  extremely  embarrassed,  composing  his  face  with 
difficulty,  wondering  what  to  do  with  his  hands,  like  a 
gawk  at  a  levee. 

He  felt  ridiculous,  and  also  he  felt  awed,  aghast  at  these 
men  who  could  turn  their  faces  from  the  ominous  front  and 
debate  his  clothes,  his  business.  There  was  an  element  which 
was  new-born  into  his  theory  of  war. 

He  was  not  averse  to  the  brisk  pace  at  which  the  lieu- 
tenant moved  along  the  line.  The  roar  of  fighting  was  always 
in  Peza's  ears.  It  came  from  some  short  hills  ahead  and  to 
the  left.  The  road  curved  suddenly  and  entered  a  wood. 
The  trees  stretched  their  luxuriant  and  graceful  branches 
over  grassy  slopes.  A  breeze  made  all  this  verdure  gently 
rustle  and  speak  in  long  silken  sighs.  Absorbed  in  listening 
to  the  hurricane  racket  from  the  front,  he  still  remembered 
that  these  trees  were  growing,  the  grass-blades  were  ex- 
tending, according  to  their  process.  He  inhaled  a  deep  breath 
of  moisture  and  fragrance  from  the  grove,  a  wet  odour 
which  expressed  the  opulent  fecundity  of  unmoved  nature, 
marching  on  with  her  million  plans  for  multiple  life,  mul- 
tiple death. 

Farther  on,  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  Turkish 
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shells  were  landing.  There  was  a  long,  hurtling  sound  in  the 
air,  and  then  one  had  sight  of  a  shell.  To  Peza  it  was  of  the 
conical  missiles  which  friendly  officers  had  displayed  to  him 
on  board  warships.  Curiously  enough,  too,  this  first  shell 
smacked  of  the  foundry — of  men  with  smudged  faces,  of 
the  blare  of  furnace  fires.  It  brought  machinery  immedi- 
ately into  his  mind.  He  thought  that  if  he  was  killed  there 
at  that  time,  it  would  be  as  romantic  to  the  old  standards 
as  death  by  a  bit  of  falling  iron  in  a  factory. 


A  child  was  playing  on  a  mountain,  and  disregarding  a 
battle  that  was  waging  on  the  plain.  Behind  him  was  the 
little  cobbled  hut  of  his  fled  parents.  It  was  now  occupied 
by  a  pearl-coloured  cow,  that  stared  out  from  the  darkness, 
thoughtful  and  tender-eyed.  The  child  ran  to  and  fro,  fum- 
bling with  sticks,  and  making  great  machinations  with  peb- 
bles. By  a  striking  exercise  of  artistic  licence,  the  sticks 
were  ponies,  cows,  and  dogs,  and  the  pebbles  were  sheep. 
He  was  managing  large  agricultural  and  herding  affairs.  He 
was  too  intent  on  them  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  fight  four 
miles  away,  which  at  that  distance  resembled  in  sound  the 
beating  of  surf  upon  rocks.  However,  there  were  occasions 
when  some  louder  outbreak  of  that  thunder  stirred  him 
from  his  serious  occupation,  and  he  turned  then  a  question- 
ing eye  upon  the  battle,  a  small  stick  poised  in  his  hand, 
interrupted  in  the  act  of  sending  his  dog  after  his  sheep. 
His  tranquillity  in  regard  to  the  death  on  the  plain  was  as 
invincible  as  that  of  the  mountain  on  which  he  stood. 
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It  was  evident  that  fear  had  swept  the  parents  away 
from  their  home  in  a  manner  that  could  make  them  forget 
this  child,  the  first-born.  Nevertheless,  the  hut  was  cleaned 
bare.  The  cow  had  committed  no  impropriety  in  billeting 
herself  at  the  domicile  of  her  masters.  This  smoke-coloured 
and  odorous  interior  contained  nothing  as  large  as  a  hum- 
ming-bird. Terror  had  operated  on  these  runaway  people  in 
its  sinister  fashion — elevating  details  to  enormous  heights, 
causing  a  man  to  remember  a  button  while  he  forgot  a 
coat,  overpowering  every  one  with  recollections  of  a  broken 
coffee-cup,  deluging  them  with  fears  for  the  safety  of  an  old 
pipe,  and  causing  them  to  forget  their  first-born.  Mean- 
while the  child  played  soberly  with  his  trinkets. 

He  was  solitary.  Engrossed  in  his  own  pursuits,  it  was 
seldom  that  he  lifted  his  head  to  inquire  of  the  world  why 
it  made  so  much  noise.  The  stick  in  his  hand  was  much 
larger  to  him  than  was  an  army  corps  of  the  distance.  It 
was  too  childish  for  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  was  dealing 
with  sticks. 

The  battle-lines  writhed  at  times  in  the  agony  of  a  sea- 
creature  on  the  sands.  These  tentacles  flung  and  waved  in 
a  supreme  excitement  of  pain,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
great  outlined  body  brought  it  near  and  nearer  to  the  child. 
Once  he  looked  at  the  plain,  and  saw  some  men  running 
wildly  across  a  field.  He  had  seen  people  chasing  obdurate 
beasts  in  such  fashion,  and  it  struck  him  immediately  that 
it  was  a  manly  thing,  which  he  would  incorporate  in  his 
game.  Consequently  he  raced  furiously  at  his  stone  sheep, 
flourishing  a  cudgel,  crying  the  shepherd  calls.  He  paused 
frequently  to  get  a  cue  of  manner  from  the  soldiers  fighting 
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on  the  plain.  He  reproduced,  to  a  degree,  any  movements 
which  he  accounted  rational  to  his  theory  of  sheep-herding, 
the  business  of  men,  the  traditional  and  exalted  living  of 
his  father. 

Ill 

It  was  as  if  Peza  was  a  corpse  walking  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  finding  there  fields  of  grain,  groves,  weeds,  the  faces 
of  men,  voices.  War,  a  strange  employment  of  the  race,  pre- 
sented to  him  a  scene  crowded  with  familiar  objects  which 
wore  the  livery  of  their  commonness  placidly,  undauntedly. 
He  was  smitten  with  keen  astonishment;  a  spread  of  green 
grass,  lit  with  the  flames  of  poppies,  was  too  old  for  the 
company  of  this  new  ogre.  If  he  had  been  devoting  the  full 
lens  of  his  mind  to  this  phase,  he  would  have  known  that  he 
was  amazed  that  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  grass,  all  tender 
and  peaceful  nature,  had  not  taken  to  heels  at  once  upon  the 
outbreak  of  battle.  He  venerated  the  immovable  poppies. 

The  road  seemed  to  lead  into  the  apex  of  an  angle  formed 
by  the  two  defensive  lines  of  the  Greeks.  There  was  a  strug- 
gle of  wounded  men,  and  of  gunless  and  jaded  men.  These 
latter  did  not  seem  to  be  frightened.  They  remained  very 
cool,  walking  with  unhurried  steps,  and  busy  in  gossip. 
Peza  tried  to  define  them.  Perhaps  during  the  fight  they 
had  reached  the  limit  of  their  mental  storage,  their  capac- 
ity for  excitement,  for  tragedy,  and  had  then  simply  come 
away.  Peza  remembered  his  visit  to  a  certain  place  of  pic- 
tures, where  he  had  found  himself  amid  heavenly  skies  and 
diabolic  midnights — the  sunshine  beating  red  upon  desert 
sands,  nude  bodies  flung  to  the  shore  in  the  green  moon- 
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glow,  ghastly  and  starving  men  clawing  at  a  wall  in  dark- 
ness, a  girl  at  her  bath,  with  screened  rays  falling  upon  her 
pearly  shoulders,  a  dance,  a  funeral,  a  review,  an  execution 
— all  the  strength  of  argus-eyed  art;  and  he  had  whirled  and 
whirled  amid  this  universe,  with  cries  of  woe  and  joy,  sin 
and  beauty,  piercing  his  ears  until  he  had  been  obliged  to 
simply  come  away.  He  remembered  that  as  he  had  emerged 
he  had  lit  a  cigarette  with  unction,  and  advanced  promptly 
to  a  cafe.  A  great  hollow  quiet  seemed  to  be  upon  the  earth. 

This  was  a  different  case,  but  in  his  thoughts  he  con- 
ceded the  same  causes  to  many  of  these  gunless  wanderers. 
They,  too,  may  have  dreamed  at  lightning  speed,  until  the 
capacity  for  it  was  overwhelmed.  As  he  watched  them,  he 
again  saw  himself  walking  toward  the  cafe,  puffing  upon 
his  cigarette.  As  if  to  reinforce  his  theory,  a  soldier  stopped 
him  with  an  eager  but  polite  inquiry  for  a  match.  He 
watched  the  man  light  his  little  roll  of  tobacco  and  paper 
and  begin  to  smoke  ravenously. 

Peza  no  longer  was  torn  with  sorrow  at  the  sight  of 
wounded  men.  Evidently  he  found  that  pity  had  a  numeri- 
cal limit,  and  when  this  was  passed  the  emotion  became 
another  thing.  Now,  as  he  viewed  them,  he  merely  felt  him- 
self very  lucky,  and  beseeched  the  continuance  of  his  su- 
perior fortune.  At  the  passing  of  these  slouched  and  stained 
figures  he  now  heard  a  reiteration  of  warning.  A  part  of 
himself  was  appealing  through  the  medium  of  these  grim 
shapes.  It  was  plucking  at  his  sleeve  and  pointing,  telling 
him  to  beware  of  these  soldiers  only  as  he  would  have  cared 
for  the  harms  of  broken  dolls.  His  whole  vision  was  focused 
upon  his  own  chance. 
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The  lieutenant  suddenly  halted.  "Look,"  he  said;  "I  find 
that  my  duty  is  in  another  direction;  I  must  go  another 
way.  But  if  you  wish  to  fight,  you  have  only  to  go  forward, 
and  any  officer  of  the  fighting  line  will  give  you  oppor- 
tunity." He  raised  his  cap  ceremoniously.  Peza  raised  his 
new  white  helmet.  The  stranger  to  battles  uttered  thanks 
to  his  chaperon,  the  one  who  had  presented  him.  They 
bowed  punctiliously,  staring  at  each  other  with  civil  eyes. 

The  lieutenant  moved  quietly  away  through  a  field.  In 
an  instant  it  flashed  upon  Peza's  mind  that  this  desertion 
was  perfidious.  He  had  been  subjected  to  a  criminal  dis- 
courtesy. The  officer  had  fetched  him  into  the  middle  of  the 
thing,  and  then  left  him  to  wander  helplessly  toward  death. 
At  one  time  he  was  upon  the  point  of  shouting  at  the  officer. 

In  the  vale  there  was  an  effect  as  if  one  was  then  beneath 
the  battle.  It  was  going  on  above,  somewhere.  Alone,  un- 
guided,  Peza  felt  like  a  man  groping  in  a  cellar.  He  reflected, 
too,  that  one  should  always  see  the  beginning  of  a  fight.  It 
was  too  difficult  to  thus  approach  it  when  the  affair  was  in 
full  swing.  The  trees  hid  all  the  movements  of  troops  from 
him,  and  he  thought  he  might  be  walking  out  to  the  very 
spot  which  chance  had  provided  for  the  reception  of  a  fool. 
He  asked  eager  questions  of  passing  soldiers.  Some  paid  no 
heed  to  him;  others  shook  their  heads  mournfully.  They 
knew  nothing,  save  that  war  was  hard  work.  If  they  talked 
at  all,  it  was  in  testimony  of  having  fought  well,  savagely. 
They  did  not  know  if  the  army  was  going  to  advance,  hold 
its  ground,  or  retreat.  They  were  weary. 

A  long,  pointed  shell  flashed  through  the  air,  and  struck 
near  the  base  of  a  tree  with  a  fierce  upheaval,  compounded 
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of  earth  and  flames.  Looking  back,  Peza  could  see  the  shat- 
tered tree  quivering  from  head  to  foot.  Its  whole  being 
underwent  a  convulsive  tremor  which  was  an  exhibition 
of  pain  and,  furthermore,  deep  amazement.  As  he  advanced 
through  the  vale,  the  shells  continued  to  hiss  and  hurtle  in 
long,  low  flights,  and  the  bullets  purred  in  the  air.  The  mis- 
siles were  flying  into  the  breast  of  an  astounded  nature. 
The  landscape,  bewildered,  agonized,  was  suffering  a  rain  of 
infamous  shots,  and  Peza  imagined  a  million  eyes  gazing  at 
him  with  the  gaze  of  startled  antelopes. 

There  was  a  resolute  crashing  of  musketry  from  the  tall 
hill  on  the  left,  and  from  directly  in  front  there  was  a 
mingled  din  of  artillery  and  musketry  firing.  Peza  felt  that 
his  pride  was  playing  a  great  trick  in  forcing  him  forward  in 
this  manner  under  conditions  of  strangeness,  isolation,  and 
ignorance;  but  he  recalled  the  manner  of  the  lieutenant, 
the  smile  on  the  hilltop  among  the  flying  peasants.  Peza 
blushed,  and  pulled  the  peak  of  his  helmet  down  on  his  fore- 
head. He  strode  on  firmly.  Nevertheless,  he  hated  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  he  resolved  that  on  some  future  occasion  he 
would  take  much  trouble  to  arrange  a  stinging  social  re- 
venge upon  that  grinning  jackanapes.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him,  until  later,  that  he  was  now  going  to  battle  mainly 
because  at  a  previous  time  a  certain  man  had  smiled. 


IV 

The  road  moved  around  the  base  of  a  little  hill,  and  en 
this  hill  a  battery  of  mountain  guns  was  leisurely  shelling 
something  unseen.  In  the  lee  of  the  height,  the  mules,  con- 
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tented  under  their  heavy  saddles,  were  quietly  browsing 
the  long  grass.  Peza  ascended  the  hill  by  a  slanting  path. 
He  felt  his  heart  beat  swiftly.  Once  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  look  this  phenomenon  in  the  face.  He 
hurried  with  a  mysterious  idea  of  preventing  by  this  strategy 
the  battle  from  making  his  appearance  a  signal  for  some 
tremendous  renewal.  This  vague  thought  seemed  logical  at 
the  time.  Certainly  this  living  thing  had  knowledge  of  his 
coming.  He  endowed  it  with  the  intelligence  of  a  barbaric 
deity.  And  so  he  hurried.  He  wished  to  surprise  war,  this 
terrible  emperor,  when  it  was  only  growling  on  its  throne. 
The  ferocious  and  horrible  sovereign  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  make  the  arrival  a  pretext  for  some  fit  of  smoky  rage 
and  blood.  In  this  half-lull,  Peza  had  distinctly  the  sense  of 
stealing  upon  the  battle  unawares. 

The  soldiers  watching  the  mules  did  not  seem  to  be  im- 
pressed by  anything  august.  Two  of  them  sat  side  by  side 
and  talked  comfortably;  another  lay  flat  upon  his  back, 
staring  dreamily  at  the  sky;  another  cursed  a  mule  for  cer- 
tain refractions.  Despite  their  uniforms,  their  bandoleers 
and  rifles,  they  were  dwelling  in  the  peace  of  hostlers.  How- 
ever, the  long  shells  were  whooping  from  time  to  time  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  swirling  in  almost  straight  lines 
toward  the  vale  of  trees,  flowers,  and  grass.  Peza,  hearing 
and  seeing  the  shells,  and  seeing  the  pensive  guardians  of  the 
mules,  felt  reassured.  They  were  accepting  the  conditions 
of  war  as  easily  as  an  old  sailor  accepts  the  chair  behind 
the  counter  of  a  tobacco-shop.  Or  it  was  merely  that  the 
farm  boy  had  gone  to  sea,  and  he  had  adjusted  himself  to  the 
circumstances  immediately,  and  with  only  the  usual  first 
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misadventures  in  conduct.  Peza  was  proud  and  ashamed  that 
he  was  not  of  them — these  stupid  peasants  who,  through- 
out the  world,  hold  potentates  on  their  thrones,  make  states- 
men illustrious,  provide  generals  with  lasting  victories,  all 
with  ignorance,  indifference,  or  half-witted  hatred,  moving 
the  world  with  the  strength  of  their  arms,  and  getting  their 
heads  knocked  together,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  king,  or 
the  stock  exchange — immortal,  dreaming,  hopeless  asses 
who  surrender  their  reason  to  the  care  of  a  shining  puppet, 
and  persuade  some  toy  to  carry  their  lives  in  his  purse. 
Peza  mentally  abased  himself  before  them,  and  wished  to 
stir  them  with  furious  kicks. 

As  his  eyes  ranged  above  the  rim  of  the  plateau,  he  saw  a 
group  of  artillery  officers  talking  busily.  They  turned  at 
once,  and  regarded  his  ascent.  A  moment  later  a  row  of  in- 
fantry soldiers,  in  a  trench  beyond  the  little  guns,  all  faced 
him.  Peza  bowed  to  the  officers.  He  understood  at  the  time 
that  he  had  made  a  good  and  cool  bow,  and  he  wondered  at 
it;  for  his  breath  was  coming  in  gasps — he  was  Stirling  from 
sheer  excitement.  He  felt  like  a  tipsy  man  trying  to  con- 
ceal his  muscular  uncertainty  from  the  people  in  the  street. 
But  the  officers  did  not  display  any  knowledge.  They  bowed. 
Behind  them  Peza  saw  the  plain,  glittering  green,  with 
three  lines  of  black  marked  upon  it  heavily.  The  front  of 
the  first  of  these  lines  was  frothy  with  smoke.  To  the  left  of 
this  hill  was  a  craggy  mountain,  from  which  came  a  con- 
tinual dull  rattle  of  musketry.  Its  summit  was  ringed  with 
the  white  smoke.  The  black  lines  on  the  plain  slowly  moved. 
The  shells  that  came  from  there  passed  overhead,  with  the 
sound  of  great  birds  frantically  flapping  their  wings.  Peza 
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thought  of  the  first  sight  of  the  sea  during  a  storm.  He 
seemed  to  feel  against  his  face  the  wind  that  races  over  the 
tops  of  cold  and  tumultuous  billows. 

He  heard  a  voice  afar  off:  "Sir,  what  would  you?"  He 
turned,  and  saw  the  dapper  captain  of  the  battery  standing 
beside  him.  Only  a  moment  had  elapsed. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Peza,  bowing  again. 

The  officer  was  evidently  reserving  his  bows.  He  scanned 
the  new-comer  attentively.  "Are  you  a  correspondent?" 
he  asked. 

Peza  produced  a  card.  "Yes;  I  came  as  a  correspondent," 
he  replied.  "But  now,  sir,  I  have  other  thoughts.  I  wish  to 
help.  You  see?  I  wish  to  help." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  captain.  "Are  you  a 
Greek?  Do  you  wish  to  right?" 

"Yes;  I  am  a  Greek;  I  wish  to  fight."  Peza's  voice  surprised 
him  by  coming  from  his  lips  in  even  and  deliberate  tones. 
He  thought  with  gratification  that  he  was  behaving  rather 
well.  Another  shell,  travelling  from  some  unknown  point  on 
the  plain,  whirled  close  and  furiously  in  the  air,  pursuing 
an  apparently  horizontal  course,  as  if  it  were  never  going  to 
touch  the  earth.  The  dark  shape  swished  across  the  sky. 

"Ah,"  cried  the  captain,  now  smiling,  "I  am  not  sure 
that  we  will  be  able  to  accommodate  you  with  a  fierce  affair 

here  just  at  this  time,  but "  He  walked  gaily  to  and  fro 

behind  the  guns  with  Peza,  pointing  out  to  him  the  lines  of 
the  Greeks,  and  describing  his  opinion  of  the  general  plan 
of  defence.  He  wore  the  air  of  an  amiable  host.  Other  officers 
questioned  Peza  in  regard  to  the  politics  of  the  war.  The 
king,  the  ministry,  Germany,  England,  Russia — all  these 
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huge  words  were  continually  upon  their  tongues.  "And  the 

people  in  Athens,  were  they ?"  Amid  this  vivacious 

babble,  Peza,  seated  upon  an  ammunition-box,  kept  his 
glance  high,  watching  the  appearance  of  shell  after  shell. 
These  officers  were  like  men  who  had  been  lost  for  days  in 
the  forest.  They  were  thirsty  for  any  scrap  of  news.  Never- 
theless, one  of  them  would  occasionally  dispute  their  in- 
formant courteously.  What  would  Servia  have  to  say  to 
that?  No,  no;  France  and  Russia  could  never  allow  it.  Peza 
was  elated.  The  shells  killed  no  one.  War  was  not  so  bad! 
He  was  simply  having  coffee  in  the  smoking-room  of  some 
embassy  where  reverberate  the  names  of  nations. 

A  rumour  had  passed  along  the  motley  line  of  privates  in 
the  trench.  The  new  arrival  with  the  clean  white  helmet 
was  a  famous  English  cavalry  officer,  come  to  assist  the 
army  with  his  counsel.  They  stared  at  the  figure  of  him, 
surrounded  by  officers.  Peza,  gaining  sense  of  the  glances 
and  whispers,  felt  that  his  coming  was  an  event. 

Later,  he  resolved  that  he  could,  with  temerity,  do  some- 
thing finer.  He  contemplated  the  mountain  where  the  Greek 
infantry  was  engaged,  and  announced  leisurely  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  battery  that  he  thought  presently  of  going  in 
that  direction  and  getting  into  the  fight.  He  reaffirmed  the 
sentiments  of  a  patriot.  The  captain  seemed  surprised. "Oh, 
there  will  be  fighting  here  at  this  knoll  in  a  few  minutes," 
he  said  orientally.  "That  will  be  sufficient.  You  had  better 
stay  with  us.  Besides,  I  have  been  ordered  to  resume  fire." 
The  officers  all  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  departing.lt  was 
really  not  worth  the  trouble.  The  battery  would  begin  again 
directly;  then  it  would  be  amusing  for  him. 
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Peza  felt  that  he  was  wandering,  with  his  protestations 
of  high  patriotism,  through  a  desert  of  sensible  men.  These 
officers  gave  no  heed  to  his  exalted  declarations.  They  seemed 
too  jaded.  They  were  fighting  the  men  who  were  fighting 
them.  Palaver  of  the  particular  kind  had  subsided  before 
their  intense  preoccupation  in  war  as  a  craft.  Moreover, 
many  men  had  talked  in  that  manner,  and  only  talked. 

Peza  believed  at  first  that  they  were  treating  him  deli- 
cately; they  were  considerate  of  his  inexperience.  War  had 
turned  out  to  be  such  a  gentle  business  that  Peza  con- 
cluded that  he  could  scorn  this  idea.  He  bade  them  an 
heroic  farewell,  despite  their  objections. 

However,  when  he  reflected  upon  their  ways  afterward, 
he  saw  dimly  that  they  were  actuated  principally  by  some 
universal  childish  desire  for  a  spectator  of  their  fine  things. 
They  were  going  into  action,  and  they  wished  to  be  seen  at 
war,  precise  and  fearless. 


Climbing  slowly  to  the  high  infantry  position,  Peza  was 
amazed  to  meet  a  soldier  whose  jaw  had  been  half  shot 
away,  and  who  was  being  helped  down  the  steep  track  by 
two  tearful  comrades.  The  man's  breast  was  drenched  with 
blood,  and  from  a  cloth  which  he  held  to  the  wound  drops 
were  splashing  wildly  upon  the  stones  of  the  path.  He  gazed 
at  Peza  for  a  moment.  It  was  a  mystic  gaze,  which  Peza 
withstood  with  difficulty.  He  was  exchanging  looks  with  a 
spectre;  all  aspect  of  the  man  was  somehow  gone  from  this 
victim.  As  Peza  went  on,  one  of  the  unwounded  soldiers 
loudly  shouted  to  him  to  return  and  assist  in  this  tragic 
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march.  But  even  Peza's  fingers  revolted.  He  was  afraid  of 
the  spectre;  he  would  not  have  dared  to  touch  it.  He  was 
surely  craven  in  the  movement  of  refusal  he  made  to  them. 
He  scrambled  hastily  on  up  the  path.  He  was  running  away ! 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  he  came  immediately  upon  a  part  of 
the  line  that  was  in  action.  Another  battery  of  mountain 
guns  was  here,  firing  at  the  streaks  of  black  on  the  plain. 
There  were  trenches  filled  with  men  lining  parts  of  the 
crest,  and  near  the  base  were  other  trenches,  all  crashing 
away  mightily.  The  plain  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  and  from  where  silver  mist  ended  this  emerald  ocean  of 
grass,  a  great  ridge  of  snow- topped  mountains  poised  against 
a  fleckless  blue  sky.  Two  knolls,  green  and  yellow  with 
grain,  sat  on  the  prairie,  confronting  the  dark  hills  of  the 
Greek  position.  Between  them  were  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
A  row  of  trees,  a  village,  a  stretch  of  road  showed  faintly 
on  this  great  canvas,  this  tremendous  picture;  but  men,  the 
Turkish  battalions,  were  emphasized  startlingly  upon  it. 
The  ranks  of  troops  between  the  knolls  and  the  Greek 
position  were  as  black  as  ink.  The  first  line,  of  course,  was 
muffled  in  smoke;  but  at  the  rear  of  it,  battalions  crawled 
up,  and  to  and  fro,  plainer  than  beetles  on  a  plate.  Peza  had 
never  understood  that  masses  of  men  were  so  declarative, 
so  unmistakable,  as  if  nature  makes  every  arrangement  to 
give  information  of  the  coming  and  the  presence  of  destruc- 
tion, the  end,  oblivion.  The  firing  was  full,  complete,  a  roar  of 
cataracts,  and  this  pealing  of  concerted  volleys  was  adjusted 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  far-off  range  of  snowy  mountains. 
Peza,  breathless,  pale,  felt  that  he  had  been  set  upon  a 
pillar,  and  was  surveying  mankind,  the  world.  In  the  mean- 
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time  dust  had  got  in  his  eye.  He  took  his  handkerchief  and 
mechanically  administered  to  it. 

An  officer  with  a  double  stripe  of  purple  on  his  trousers 
paced  in  the  rear  of  the  battery  of  howitzers.  He  waved  a 
little  cane.  Sometimes  he  paused  in  his  promenade  to  study 
the  field  through  his  glasses.  "A  fine  scene,  sir,"  he  cried 
airily,  upon  the  approach  of  Peza.  It  was  like  a  blow  in  the 
chest  to  the  wide-eyed  volunteer.  It  revealed  to  him  a  point 
of  view. 

"Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  fine  scene,"  he  answered. 

They  spoke  in  French.  "I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  entertain 
monsieur  with  a  little  fine  practice,"  continued  the  officer. 
"I  am  firing  upon  that  mass  of  troops  you  see  there,  a  little 
to  the  right.  They  are  probably  forming  for  another  attack." 

Peza  smiled.  Here  again  appeared  manners — manners 
erect  by  the  side  of  death. 

The  right-flank  gun  of  the  battery  thundered;  there  was 
a  belch  of  fire  and  smoke;  the  shell,  flung  swiftly  and  afar, 
was  known  only  to  the  ear,  in  which  rang  a  broadening, 
hooting  wake  of  sound.  The  howitzer  had  thrown  itself 
backward  convulsively,  and  lay  with  its  wheels  moving  in 
the  air  as  a  squad  of  men  rushed  toward  it;  and  later,  it 
seemed  as  if  each  little  gun  had  made  the  supreme  effort  of 
its  being  in  each  particular  shot.  They  roared  with  voices 
far  too  loud,  and  the  thunderous  effort  caused  a  gun  to 
bound  as  in  a  dying  convulsion.  And  then  occasionally  one 
was  hurled  with  wheels  in  air.  These  shuddering  howitzers 
presented  an  appearance  of  so  many  cowards,  always  long- 
ing to  bolt  to  the  rear,  but  being  implacably  held  up  to 
their  business  by  this  throng  of  soldiers  who  ran  in  squads 
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to  drag  them  up  again  to  their  obligation.  The  guns  were 
herded  and  cajoled  and  bullied  interminably.  One  by  one, 
in  relentless  program,  they  were  dragged  forward  to  con- 
tribute a  profound  vibration  of  steel  and  wood,  a  flash  and 
a  roar,  to  the  important  happiness  of  men. 

The  adjacent  infantry  celebrated  a  good  shot  with  smiles 
and  an  outburst  of  gleeful  talk. 

"Look,  sir,"  cried  an  officer  once  to  Peza.  Thin  smoke 
was  drifting  lazily  before  Peza,  and,  dodging  impatiently, 
he  brought  his  eyes  to  bear  upon  that  part  of  the  plain  in- 
dicated by  the  officer's  finger.  The  enemy's  infantry  was 
advancing  to  attack.  From  the  black  lines  had  come  forth 
an  inky  mass  which  was  shaped  much  like  a  human  tongue. 
It  advanced  slowly,  casually,  without  apparent  spirit,  but 
with  an  insolent  confidence  that  was  like  a  proclamation  of 
the  inevitable. 

The  impetuous  part  was  all  played  by  the  defensive  side. 

Officers  called;  men  plucked  each  other  by  the  sleeve. 
There  were  shouts — motion.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the 
inky  mass  which  was  flowing  toward  the  base  of  the  hills, 
heavily,  languorously,  as  oily  and  thick  as  one  of  the  streams 
that  ooze  through  a  swamp. 

Peza  was  chattering  a  question  at  every  one.  In  the  way, 
pushed  aside, or  in  the  way  again,  he  continued  to  repeat  it: 
"Can  they  take  the  position?  Can  they  take  the  position? 
Can  they  take  the  position?"  He  was  apparently  address- 
ing an  assemblage  of  deaf  men.  Every  eye  was  busy  watch- 
ing every  hand.  The  soldiers  did  not  even  seem  to  see  the 
interesting  stranger  in  the  white  helmet,  who  was  crying 
out  so  feverishly. 
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Finally,  however,  the  hurried  captain  of  the  battery  espied 
him,  and  heeded  his  question.  "No,  sir!  No,  sir!  It  is  im- 
possible !"  he  shouted  angrily.  His  manner  seemed  to  de- 
note that  if  he  had  had  sufficient  time  he  would  have  com- 
pletely insulted  Peza.  The  latter  swallowed  the  crumb  of 
news  without  regard  to  the  coating  of  scorn,  and,  waving 
his  hand  in  adieu,  he  began  to  run  along  the  crest  of  the  hill 
toward  the  part  of  the  Greek  line  against  which  the  attack 
was  directed. 

VI 

Peza,  as  he  ran  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  believed 
that  his  action  was  receiving  the  wrathful  attention  of  the 
hosts  of  the  foe.  To  him,  then,  it  was  incredible  foolhardi- 
ness  thus  to  call  to  himself  the  stares  of  thousands  of  hate- 
ful eyes.  He  was  like  a  lad  induced  by  playmates  to  commit 
some  indiscretion  in  a  cathedral.  He  was  abashed;  perhaps 
he  even  blushed  as  he  ran.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole 
solemn  ceremony  of  war  had  paused  during  this  commis- 
sion. So  he  scrambled  wildly  over  the  rocks  in  his  haste  to 
end  the  embarrassing  ordeal.  When  he  came  among  the 
crowning  rifle-pits,  filled  with  eager  soldiers,  he  wanted  to 
yell  with  joy.  None  noticed  him,  save  a  young  officer  of 
infantry,  who  said:  "Sir,  what  do  you  want?"  It  was  ob- 
vious that  people  had  devoted  some  attention  to  their 
own  affairs. 

Peza  asserted,  in  Greek,  that  he  wished  above  every- 
thing to  battle  for  the  fatherland.  The  officer  nodded.  With 
a  smile  he  pointed  to  some  dead  men,  covered  with  blan- 
kets, from  which  were  thrust  upturned  dusty  shoes. 
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"Yes;  I  know,  I  know,"  cried  Peza.He  thought  the  officer 
was  poetically  alluding  to  the  danger. 

"No,"  said  the  officer,  at  once.  "I  mean  cartridges — a 
bandoleer.  Take  a  bandoleer  from  one  of  them." 

Peza  went  cautiously  toward  a  body.  He  moved  a  hand 
toward  a  corner  of  a  blanket.  There  he  hesitated,  stuck,  as 
if  his  arm  had  turned  to  plaster.  Hearing  a  rustle  behind 
him,  he  spun  quickly.  Three  soldiers  of  the  close  rank  in  the 
trench  were  regarding  him.  The  officer  came  again,  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  "Have  you  any  tobacco?" 
Peza  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment.  His  hand  was  still  ex- 
tended toward  the  blanket  which  covered  the  dead  soldier. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "I  have  some  tobacco."  He  gave  the 
officer  his  pouch.  As  if  in  compensation,  the  other  directed 
a  soldier  to  strip  the  bandoleer  from  the  corpse.  Peza,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  long  cartridge-belt  on  his  breast,  felt  that 
the  dead  man  had  flung  his  two  arms  around  him. 

A  soldier,  with  a  polite  nod  and  smile,  gave  Peza  a  rifle — a 
relic  of  another  dead  man.  Thus  he  felt,  besides  the  clutch  of 
a  corpse  about  his  neck,  that  the  rifle  was  as  unhumanly  hor- 
rible as  a  snake  that  lives  in  a  tomb.He  heard  at  his  ear  some- 
thing that  was  in  effect  like  the  voices  of  those  two  dead  men, 
their  low  voices  speaking  to  him  of  bloody  death,  mutilation. 
The  bandoleer  gripped  him  tighter;  he  wished  to  raise  his 
hands  to  his  throat,  like  a  man  who  is  choking.  The  rifle  was 
clumsy;  upon  his  palms  he  felt  the  movement  of  the  sluggish 
currents  of  a  serpent's  life;  it  was  crawling  and  frightful. 

All  about  him  were  these  peasants,  with  their  interested 
countenances,  gibbering  of  the  fight.  From  time  to  time 
a  soldier  cried  out  in  semi-humorous  lamentations  descrip- 
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tive  of  his  thirst.  One  bearded  man  sat  munching  a  great 
bit  of  hard  bread.  Fat,  greasy,  squat,  he  was  like  an  idol 
made  of  tallow.  Peza  felt  dimly  that  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion between  this  man  and  a  young  student  who  could 
write  sonnets  and  play  the  piano  quite  well.  This  old  block- 
head was  coolly  gnawing  at  the  bread,  while  he — Peza — 
was  being  throttled  by  a  dead  man's  arms. 

He  looked  behind  him,  and  saw  that  a  head,  by  some 
chance,  had  been  uncovered  from  its  blanket.  Two  liquid- 
like eyes  were  staring  into  his  face.  The  head  was  turned  a 
little  sideways,  as  if  to  get  better  opportunity  for  the  scru- 
tiny. Peza  could  feel  himself  blanch.  He  was  being  drawn  and 
drawn  by  these  dead  men,  slowly,  firmly  down,  as  to  some 
mystic  chamber  under  the  earth,  where  they  could  walk, 
dreadful  figures,  swollen  and  blood-marked.  He  was  bidden; 
they  had  commanded  him;  he  was  going,  going,  going. 

When  the  man  in  the  new  white  helmet  bolted  for  the 
rear,  many  of  the  soldiers  in  the  trench  thought  that  he  had 
been  struck.  But  those  who  had  been  nearest  to  him  knew 
better.  Otherwise  they  would  have  heard  the  silken,  slid- 
ing, tender  noise  of  the  bullet,  and  the  thud  of  its  impact. 
They  bawled  after  him  curses,  and  also  outbursts  of  self- 
congratulation  and  vanity.  Despite  the  prominence  of  the 
cowardly  part,  they  were  enabled  to  see  in  this  exhibition  a 
fine  comment  upon  their  own  fortitude.  The  other  soldiers 
thought  that  Peza  had  been  wounded  somewhere  in  the 
neck,  because,  as  he  ran,  he  was  tearing  madly  at  the  ban- 
doleer— the  dead  man's  arms.  The  soldier  with  the  bread 
paused  in  his  eating,  and  cynically  remarked  upon  the  speed 
of  the  runaway. 
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An  officer's  voice  was  suddenly  heard  calling  out  the 
calculation  of  the  distance  to  the  enemy,  the  readjustment 
of  the  sights.  There  was  a  stirring  rattle  along  the  line.  The 
men  turned  their  eyes  to  the  front.  Other  trenches,  beneath 
them,  to  the  right,  were  already  heavily  in  action.  The 
smoke  was  lifting  toward  the  blue  sky.  The  soldier  with  the 
bread  placed  it  carefully  on  a  bit  of  paper  beside  him  as  he 
turned  to  kneel  in  the  trench. 


VII 

I  n  the  late  afternoon  the  child  ceased  his  play  on  the  moun- 
tain with  his  flocks  and  his  dogs.  Part  of  the  battle  had 
whirled  very  near  to  the  base  of  his  hill,  and  the  noise  was 
great.  Sometimes  he  could  see  fantastic,  smoky  shapes, 
which  resembled  the  curious  figures  in  foam  which  one  sees 
on  the  slant  of  a  rough  sea.  The  plain,  indeed,  was  etched  in 
white  circles  and  whirligigs,  like  the  slope  of  a  colossal 
wave.  The  child  took  seat  on  a  stone,  and  contemplated  the 
fight.  He  was  beginning  to  be  astonished.  He  had  never  be- 
fore seen  cattle  herded  with  such  uproar.  Lines  of  flame 
flashed  out  here  and  there.  It  was  mystery. 

Finally,  without  any  preliminary  indication,  he  began  to 
weep.  If  the  men  struggling  on  the  plain  had  had  time,  and 
greater  vision,  they  could  have  seen  this  strange,  tiny  fig- 
ure seated  on  a  boulder,  surveying  them  while  the  tears 
streamed.  It  was  as  simple  as  some  powerful  symbol. 

As  the  magic  clear  light  of  day  amid  the  mountains 
dimmed  the  distances,  and  the  plain  shone  as  a  pallid  blue 
cloth  marked  by  the  red  threads  of  the  firing,  the  child 
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arose  and  moved  off  to  the  unwelcoming  door  of  his  home. 
He  called  softly  for  his  mother,  and  complained  of  his  hun- 
ger in  the  familiar  formulae.  The  pearl-coloured  cow,  grinding 
her  jaws  thoughtfully,  stared  at  him  with  her  large  eyes. 
The  peaceful  gloom  of  evening  was  slowly  draping  the  hills. 

The  child  heard  a  rattle  of  loose  stones  on  the  hillside, 
and,  facing  the  sound,  saw,  a  moment  later,  a  man  drag 
himself  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  fall  panting.  Forget- 
ting his  mother  and  his  hunger,  filled  with  calm  interest, 
the  child  walked  forward,  and  stood  over  the  heaving  form. 
His  eyes,  too,  were  now  large  and  inscrutably  wise  and  sad, 
like  those  of  the  animal  in  the  house. 

After  a  silence,  he  spoke  inquiringly:  "Are  you  a  man?"' 

Peza  rolled  over  quickly,  and  gazed  up  into  the  fearless 
and  cherubic  countenance.  He  did  not  attempt  to  reply. 
He  breathed  as  if  life  was  about  to  leave  his  body.  He  was 
covered  with  dust;  his  face  had  been  cut  in  some  way,  and 
his  cheek  was  ribboned  with  blood.  All  the  spick  of  his 
former  appearance  had  vanished  in  a  general  dishevelment, 
in  which  he  resembled  a  creature  that  had  been  flung  to 
and  fro,  up  and  down,  by  cliffs  and  prairies  during  an  earth- 
quake. He  rolled  his  eye  glassily  at  the  child. 

They  remained  thus  until  the  child  repeated  his  words: 
"Are  you  a  man?" 

Peza  gasped  in  the  manner  of  a  fish.  Palsied,  windless, 
and  abject,  he  confronted  the  primitive  courage,  the  sov- 
ereign child,  the  brother  of  the  mountains,  the  sky,  and  the 
sea,  and  he  knew  that  the  definition  of  his  misery  could  be 
written  on  a  wee  grass-blade. 
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